By LUCY C. LILLIE, author of “Prudence,” “Nan,” etc. 
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By JOHN HABBERTON, 


author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” ete. A fresh, 
crisp, and sparkling story in Habberton’s 
unique style. Streaked with veins of humor 
without vulgarity, and pathos without sad- 
ness. Abounding in delightful situations and 
teeming with dramatic effects. 20,000 extra 
copiés were demanded by the public within 
two weeks after its issue. Price, 25 cents. 
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\ drop a deer at three or four bundred ya 
with arifle, an’off-hand at that, can geta 
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*‘T hope your bad luck will follow you and Black 
Belle will go lame on the way.” 

“*Why so cruel?” asked Thorneway. 

‘Because then you will have to come back to the 
bayou,” said Velce. She said it so fearlessly, and in the 
presence of so many witnesses, that Thorneway was 
surprised ; but he was relieved when the girl’s father 
and brothers broke into a hearty chorus of laughter. 
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ee you'd ’a got eee Mane. Soe eae by the best authors, such as would retail at from people in one boat before?” 
eae kim for yo'slf, Butcity $1.25 to $1.50 each, and make two hundred “Not before breakfast,” drawled Hu 
folks ain’ to be ’spected o’ knowin’ every- ” Seotthreothandeadt rae pe i ‘An’ when one of ’em was a gal,”s 
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Now ready, 6s MISS By Frances Honeson Bur- 


Lippincott’s, netr. An exquisite creation, 
No. 228 3? that bears even rank with 
containing DEFARG » “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Price, 25 cts. 
Now ready, 66 99 By Jutran Hawrtnorne. De- 
Lippincotts, SINFIRE. cidedly his best work. Re- 
No. 229, plete with dramatic effects and situations. The plot 
containing is weird, ingenious, and absorbing. The characters 
are strongly drawn, and excite intense interest. 
Price, 25 cts. 
Now ready, 66 By M. G. McCuie1- 
Lippincott’s, A SELF-MADE LAND, author of ‘‘ Ob- 
No. 230, ” livion,” ‘* Princess,” 
containing MAN. etc. An admirable 
story, in which the hero is a marvellously real and 
attractive figure. The various situations are described 
in a masterly manner. A valuable addition to the 
fiction of the day. Price, 25 cts. 
Now ready, 66 I@ A new novel. By Lucy C. 
Lippincott’s, KENYON Litter. A work of great 
No. 231, WIFE ” power that fascinates by its 
containing ° charming simplicity, and in 
which the scenes are so vividly portrayed that the 
reader regrets when the endis reached. Price, 25 cts. . 
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iHE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


These Pens have a national reputation for 
uniform excellence, comprising the essential 
qualities of ELASTICITY, DURABILITY 
and EVENNESS of POINT. They are un- 

assed for business purposes and for schools. 

A SAMPLE CARD of the 26 numbers will 
be sent for trial on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
753-755 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPENCERIAN 





a MANUFACT URED = BY: THE =~ 


STEEL PENS. 


THE NEW | 

NUMBERS | 27—28—29—30 | 
are well adapted for bold business writing. 
Samples will be sent for trial on application, 











ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH Co. 
1: ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 


THE BEST LAUNDRY STARCH 
IN THE WORLD. 


Can be used with or without boiling. Gives an elegant 
gloss. It isa wonder. Ask your grocer for it. Send to 
us for a sample. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 60., 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 


__'183--755 Broadway. ’ N, Y. 54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


AM now offering an unusually well-selected line of Solid 
14 Kt. Gold Elgin Stem-Winding Ladies’ 
Watches at 


$25.00, $30.00, and $35.00, 


either of which will be sent to any part of the United States, with 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION before buying. 


JENS F. PEDERSEN, 


Importer of Swiss and Dealer in American Watches, 
1% MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 








Send 4 cents in postage for New “ Red Line” illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. 





Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Fortune-Tellers, COMFORT'’S 
be ote Te ET PURE SPICES AND COOKING EXTRACTS, 
t ade a, Pa 
The Dana Bickford — — 


FAMILY KNITTER 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture, and 
2 weight desired. 

DANA BICKFORD, Pres'’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
b> AGENTS WANTEC. 


sRSGRICAS PHILANTHROPISTS. Ras 


See for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
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Examples of Gem Jewelry, designed and made by Messrs. 
BarLtey, Banxs & BippLe, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Mail-order circular and catalogue will be sent any one de- 
siring goods on approval, with full explanation of the method 


of submitting articles on approval. 
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‘WM. D. ROGERS, SON & : C0, 


Coach Builders 
HARNESS MAKERS, 





1007, 1009, and 1011 Chestnut St., 


Poe BA. 


RIDLEY’S 
LARGEST iRETAIL HOUSE 


IN NEW YORK. 
Nearly 5 Acres of Selling Space. 
EVERYTHING in SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits and Cloaks. Boys’ 
= Clothing. Hosiery. Men’s Furnis Goods. Dress and 
=| Trimmings. Silk and Velvets; also Plushes. 


MILLINERY GOODS 


in every Detail and in very Large Assortment. 


Laces, White Goods, Dress and Cloak Trimmings. K1p 
bal ) anp CLoTH Groves. Solid Gold and Diamond Peary 
China Dinner- and Tea-Sets. Glassware. Bisque and other 

7 Ornaments. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING coef CARPETS, FURNITURE, Etc. 


IS NOT TO BE FOUND throughout our 52 Departments is easier to 
mention than What is. 


NOTHING ONE MAY WANT for either Wife, Husband, or Child’s Wear or Orna- 
mentation, or for House Furnishing, but what can be found in our House. 


RIDLEY’S MACAZINE, 


PuBLisHED QUARTERLY, gives a Complete List of our Entire Stocks, with many Illustrations of Goods on Sale, 
making it a very useful Book to have in the house. Subscription price, 50 Cents a year, or 15 cents asingle copy. 


Or, RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE and LIPPINCOTT’S, Combined, for One Year, $3.00. 


ORDERS BY MAIL receive Careful Attention, and the same prices are charged 
AS IF PRESENT IN PERSON. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
809, $11, 313 to $21 Grand 8t., 69, 61, 63, 66 Orchard S8t., 66, 68, 60 to 70 Allen 8t., 
NEwWG YoR=E. 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. — 


The undersigned are the largest and oldest house in 
the{States for manufacturing and selling of goods for Out- and In-Door Games. 





Ice and Roller Skates, Toboggans and Suits, 
Lawn Tennis,- Theatrical, and Gymnasium 
pereennornniny Goods, 

Bicycles, Tricycles, and Velocipedes, 
1886 Magic Lanterns, Magic Tricks, Tin Toys, , 1887 
Model Steam Locomotives and Engines, 
—— Scroll Saws, Printing Presses, Tool Chests, J——— | 
Chess, Checkers and Boards, Dominos, 
Dice, Cribbage, Chips, 











and all the latest Novelties. For a complete list, send for our No. 50 Cata- 
logue, 325 large pages, over 5000 illustrations. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


__ 126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 





My iN ‘ 
WANS 
WA SN 
Gs MAU. 
5 PEE RKALS 





600 Handsomely-Furnished Rooms at 
81.00 per day and upwards. 


FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANTS AT MODERATE PRICES, 


Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand 
Central Depot Free. 


EASILY REACHED FROM ALL DEPOTS. 





Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for 
less money than at any other first-class hotel in 
New York. : 


W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 


GOLD BOUGHT. 


Copyrighted, 1886, by R. Hotxines & Co. : ‘ 
“Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” PR aypice Jewaiey, Wetchen, Uise a 
THE NEW LUMINARY, | atonce. Send by registered mail or express. Es- 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. timates made before purchasing. 
Send 2c. stamp for circular. Mention this Magazine. Js. Xs. CLARE, 
R. HOLLINGS & Co., Manufacturers and Importers, Gold, Silver Refiner, Sweep-Smelter, 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass,, : 823 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLICA- 
TIONS, with brief notices of their contents, etc., together with 
announcements of works now in Press to be issued shortly. 

Our Publications are for Sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 














Nervous Diseases and ther Diagnosis. 


A Treatise Upon the Phenomena Produced by Diseases of the Nervous System, 
with Especial Reference to the Recognition of their Causes. By H.C. Woon, 
M.D., LL.D., Member of the National Academy of Science ; author of “ Treatise 
on Therapeutics,” “ Thermic Fever,” “ On Fever,” eto. 8vo. Extra cloth. $4.00. 


Sheep. $4.50. | 


Wear and Tear; or, Hints for the Overworked. 
By S. Wer Mircnett, M.D., author of “ Fat and Blood,” “Injuries of the 
Nerves,” etc.. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


Clinical Manual of Diseases of the Ear. 


By Laurence TurnsBuLu, M.D., Ph.G., President of the Subsection of Otolog 
of the British Medical Association at Cork; Member of the Section of Otology, 
International Congress, Amsterdam. Second Revised Edition. In One Hand- 
some Octavo Volume of over 500 Pages. With 114 Illustrations. $4.00. 


The Conception of the Infinite, and the Solution 


oF THE MATHEMATICAL ANTINOMIES: A Study in Psychological Analysis. By 
Georae S. Fuiierton, A.M., B.D., Adjunct Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


Saint Michael. Mrs. Waster’s New Translation. 


A Romance. From the German of E.. WERNER, author of “ Banned and 
Blessed,’’ etc. By Mrs. A. L. Wistrr, translator of “The Second Wife,” 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” ‘‘ Violetta,” ete. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

The novels of E. Werner are always readable and in the highest degree entertaining. 
Mrs. Wister’s refined and pure taste never leads her amiss in making her selections, and 
the novel before us is more interesting than any of its predecessors. She is one of the best 
translators from the German in this country, and the felicitous manner in which the work 
has been done in the present volume adds to the charm of a truly agreeable novel. 


Uncle Max. 


A Novel. By Rosa Noucuerte Carey, author of “Not Like Other Girls,” 

“ Nellie’s Memories,” etc. 16mo. Half bound. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 

Miss Carey has written a number cf deservedly popular novels which have made her 

name a pleasant one in many a home. Her books are fresh, sweet stories of girl-life, full 

of genuine feeling, hearty and home-like, showing the authoress has studied human nature 

carefully. There is nothing but good in them, and they are commendable in the highest 
degree. 
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Taken by Stege. 
A Novel. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


«Taken by Siege’ is a graphic and very interesting anonymous story of a young 
journalist’s experiences in New York. Who the hero may be is cones in mystery, 


but that the heroine is Miss Clara Louise Kellogg there is little doubt. The other charac- 
ters will be readily recognized as conspicuous in New York society. The story reveals the 
inside workings of some of the metropolitan newspapers, and shows how, by pluck, brains, 
and luck, a new man may sometimes rise rapidly to the highest rank in journalism, dis- 
tancing the veterans. The author has unusual ability as a writer of fiction.” —Albany 
Journal. 

‘‘ A sketch of New York life, characterized by a certain dash and freshness. It 
possesses vigor and lightness. The author has produced an entertaining story.”—Boston 
Journal. 

‘‘ The story deals with the living forces and events of to-day, and is one of the most 
vital and strong and keenly interesting of late novels.’’—Boston Evening Traveller. 


That Other Person. 


A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,’ “The 

Leaden Casket,” etc. 16mo. Half bound. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 

‘‘ A reader will be in sympathy with the characters before he has gone half through 

the first part of the story. They give the book a charm which agreeably diverts the atten- 

tion when the serious interest loses its hold, which, it must be said, is very seldom. The 
book can be recommended as a thoroughly enjoyable novel.’’—Scotsman. 


Geoffrey Stirling. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Letra Apams (Mrs. LAFFAN), author of “ Madelon Lemoine,” 
etc. 16mo. Half bound. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


Doctor Cupid. 


A Novel. By Raopa Broveurton, author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” 
“Nancy,” “ Belinda,” “Second Thoughts,” etc. 16mo. Half bound. 50 cents. 


Paper cover. 25 cents. 

“There is something about Rhoda Broughton’s stories—all of them—that is irresistibly 
pathetic, and ‘Doctor Cupid’ does not differ from the others in that respect. It is a 
genuine love-tale, und has all the freshness and depth of feeling one may look for in such 
scenes depicted bysuch a hand. There are passion and feeling in every page of it, and the 
people are very real in their actions and manners.’’—Baltimore American. 


Half Married. 
Aaamé Gamf. By ANNIE Biiss McConnenL. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

‘«¢ Half Married’ is a lively story of military and civil life. The heroine is a typical 
soldier’s daughter of the United States Army, and we become curiously attached to her. 
The pages sparkle with humorous selections and sprightly remarks.’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘‘ An entertaining novel combining those elements which go to make up romantic 
fiction. It has an interesting plot, and is drawn with characters that are true to life. The 
descriptions are good, and the situations are placed in the right way.”—New Haven 
Journal and Courier. 

‘A more than usually interesting story,—unconventional, rich, and free,—which has 
a moral, too, in the telling. There are some startling passages in it, as, for instance, the 
blue-stocking episode on the frontier. There is in the hihele incident something more than 
usually racy.’’—Hlartford Post. 


Stanley Huntingdon. 
A Novel. By Sypnry J. Witson. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

‘‘This novel of Southern life and character abounds in pictures of the sunny land, 
and portrays her sons and daughters in a pleasing light. There is considerable romance 
in it, and some interesting details.’’—Norristown Herald. 

“It is the story of a well-bred young Southerner whose circumstances compelled him to 
earn his living by manual labor. There are good touches of California scenery. The 
motive is the best, and there are two good characters. The story is quite entertaining.’’— 


Wheeling Intelligencer. 
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A Mirage of Promise. 
By Harriett PENNAWELL BELT, author of “ Marjorie Huntingdon,” ete. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.25. 

“Tt is a semi-historical novel, dealing with the decisive campaign of 1824, when the 
Federal party was making its violent death-struggle against the Democratic principle, and 
when the abolition of slavery began to be mooted as a living issue. The romance contain- 
ing the episodes incident to these earlier struggles is thoroughly well told, and the author 
has managed skilfully in arranging the dramatic climaxes. The story should be read by 
every student of American history.’’—St. Louis Republican. 


The Folk-Songs of Italy. 


Specimens, with translations and notes, from each province; and prefatory treatise 
by Miss R. H. Busk, author of the “ Folklore of Rome,” “ Patraiias,” “Sagas 
from the Far East,” ete. The specimens of the Canzuni and Ciuri of Sicily 
have been selected expressly for this work by Dr. GrusEPPE Pirré, of Palermo. 

' Attractively bound in vellum. 16mo. Gilt top, rough edges. $2.00. Only 

a limited edition printed. . 

Folk-Songs are the intimate expression of the ideas of the people, the storehouse of all 
we care most to know about them. Whatever has enough good in it to last, their highest 
aspirations of every sort, are sure to have been committed by the people—most of all by 
the Italian people—to their traditionary rhymes. To sing is part of their being ; whatever 
they may be doing, they sing instinctively, and when we consider that these very songs 
have embodied the love-themes of -the most poetical people of Europe, we cannot help re- 
garding them with great interest. This collection has been made with the view of enabling 
the English reader, who possesses little or no knowledge of the Italian language, to enjoy 
their fresh, simple, and charming melodies. 


Society in the Elizabethan’ Age. 


By Husert HALtt, of H. M. Public Record Office. With several Colored Plates 
derived from Original Drawings and Documents. 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.50. 
‘This is a close study of the traits of English society during the second half of the 
sixteenth century, as witnessed by records of the period discovered by the author. The 
whole makes a curious and very instructive picture for the student of history.”,—New York 


Home Journal. 


Lunar Science, | 


ANCIENT AND MopERN. By the Rev. Timoruy HARLey, F.R.A.S., author of 
“Moon Lore,” ete. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25. ; 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books, as follows: Book ONE. 
Natural History of Animals. Book Two. Plants, Stones, and Rocks. Boox 
THREE. Physics and Chemistry. Book Four. Anatomy and Physiology. By 
Pav Bert. Translated by Madame Paut Bert. Revised and Corrected by 
Ws. H. Greene, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High 
School. With 550 Illustrations. Complete in one volume. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
75 cents. Price, per Book, 30 cents each. 

“Tt is a wonderfully lucid and thoroughly systematic presentation of the elements of 
knowledge in the seven departments named. It does not attempt too much in any one, 
but each is a remarkable example of condensation without the sacrifice of clearness or 
thoroughness, There is a profusion of small illustrations which will be found helpful by 
pupils.”,—Chicago Times. 

“The book is certainly the most remarkable ever written on scientific knowledge for 
children. It is profusely illustrated.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 

‘‘So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on 
the teaching of natural knowledge, as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written 
for children.’’—New York School Journal. 

‘« An exceedingly interesting and valuable work is this for both home and school instruc- 
tion.”—American Journal of Education. 
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Rey “to Sanford’s Common School Analytical 


ARITHMETIC. 12mo. Flexible cloth cover. $1.00. Net. 


Half-Hours with the Best American Authors. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. Complete in four crown octavo vols. 
of about 500 pages each. Cloth, gilt top. $6.00. Half morocco. $10.00. 
Three-quarters calf. $13.00. 


‘The best samples from every American author of note in history, poetry, art, fiction, 
and philosophy are grouped here, so that the reader can take up any one of the four volumes 
and turning at random can find something particularly meritorious to entertain and in- 
struct him. Such books have not only the spice ‘of variety about them, but they are full 
of solid and useful information; they show in the easiest and most attractive way the 
' difference in the styles of authors, and, more than all, give us only what is considered. by 
the most competent judges to be the best productions of each. In collecting the gems of 
. American authors and presenting and preserving them for mankind in such a convenient 
and attractive shape, Mr. Charles Morris has not only paid a handsome tribute to patriot- 
ism and literature, but has rendered a substantial service to mankind.’’—Baltimore Even- 


ing News. , 


My Recitations. 
By Cora Urquuart Potrer (Mrs. JAMES Brown Porter). 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.00. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 

‘¢Cora Urquhart Potter has collected in ‘My Recitations’ the ballads and other poems 
which she has found best suited to the requirements of a public reader. Her taste and 
judgment have proved good guides, and the selection is exceptionally good. It embraces 
the best, both new and old.””—New York Independent. 

‘‘Mrs. Potter’s Recitations have a world-wide reputation, and, in compliance with 
numerous requests for copies of her selections, she has gathered and published them under 
one cover. Among the number will be found some to suit the most varied audiences and 
tastes. A handsome phototype of the fair elocutionist makes a fitting frontispiece.’’— 
Baltimore American. 


A Signal Success. 
THe Work AND TRAVELS OF Mrs. Marrua J. Coston. An Autobiography. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt top and rough edges. $2.00. 
“She proved a woman as remarkable for her abilit;; and perseverance, as for her 
beauty ; everywhere in Europe she received flattering attentions, and her narrative is bril- 
liant with descriptions of court life, and of the distinguished personages, statesmen, and 
courtiers, men of high rank and of literary distinction, who did her honor. . . . Gossipy, 
but without malice, with a piquant flavor to its egotism, brightened all along by anecdote, 
this is an entertaining book.’’—Literary World, Boston. 


Hume. 

Being the Eleventh Volume of “Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” By 
Witi1am Kniaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. 
Andrews. With Portrait. 16mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 

‘*No more interesting series of books has been published recently than the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers,’ edited by Professor Knight. . This is the eleventh 
number of the series, the previous volumes dealing with Descartes, Butler, Berkeley, 
Fichte, Kant, Hamilton, Hegel, Leibnitz, Vico, and Hobbes, with Bacon and Spinoza in 
preparation. The purpose of these little volumes is to enable readers, who lack leisure to 
peruse the works of the philosophers in full, to gain a general knowledge of the great sys- 
tems and their founders by the expenditure of a small amount of time.’’—Chicago Evening 
Journal. 


Othello and Desdemona : 


Their Characters, and the Manner of Desdemona’s Death. With a notice of 
Calderon’s debt to Shakespeare. A Study. By Dr. Exits. 16mo. $1.00. 
“Tt is an intelligent study of the great tragedy, with a concluding chapter on the old 
Spanish play, El Médico de su Honra, by Calderon, showing how he got some ideas from 
the Othello.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
Modern Idols. | 


STuDIEs IN BIOGRAPHY AND CriticisM. By WILLIAM HENRY THoRNE. 16mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.00. 


‘‘ This is an earnest and thoughtful little volume, consisting of seven essays on distin-. 
guished men and women of the literary profession, from Robert Burns to Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Thorne. evidently has felt an interest in his subjects, and his opinions about them, if 
not essentially new, are well stated and the fruit of independent conviction. Of the sev- 
eral ‘idols’ whose claims he investigates, he himself seems to think most highly of Thomas . 
Carlyle and Robert Browning. There is even an occasional trace of the Carlylese flavor 
in his own literary style.”—New York World. 


House-Plants as Sanitary Agents ; 


Or, THe RELATION oF GROWING VEGETATION TO HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Comprising also a Consideration of the Subject of Practical Floriculture, and of 
the Sanitary Influences of Forests and Plantations. By J. M. AnpeERs, M.D., 
Ph.D., Member of the Bureau of Scientific Information, Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Chair of Forestry and the Relation of Plant-Life to Health, Assistant 
Physician to Episcopal Hospital, etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


‘“‘A remarkably entertaining and -valuable work. The entire study is practically a 
new one, and cannot fail to receive the consideration which its importance demands.’’— 
St. Louis Republican. 


Adventures of Philip. 


Now ready. 2 vols. Handy Edition of Thackeray's works, to be completed in 26 
vols. 16mo, published one volume per month. Previously issued, “ Henry 
Esmond,” 1 vol. ‘The Virginians,” 2 vols. “The Newcomes,” 2 vols. “ Barr 
Lyndon,” ete., 1 vol. ‘ Pendennis,” 2 vols. ‘ Vanity Fair,” 2 vols. Half cloth. 
50 cents per vol. Half morocco. $1.00 per vol. 

“It is without doubt one of the best and cheapest editions of Thackeray that have 
been put upon the market.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

‘‘ Lovely little books, with refined-looking pages, rough edges all round, and extremely 
tasteful binding, half linen and half paper.’’—Literary World. 


Sketches by Boz. . ~s 


Just ready. 1 vol. Handy Edition of Dickens's works, to be completed in 30 vols. 
16mo. Previously issued, ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” 2 vols. ‘“ Great Expectations,” 
1 vol. ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” 2 vols. ‘Christmas Books,” 1 vol. ‘Oliver 
Twist,” 1 vol. ‘David Copperfield,” 2 vols. Half cloth. 50 cents per vol. 
Half morocco. $1.00 per vol. 


The clear type, fine thin: paper, with uncut edges, and neat binding make these little 
books as elegant as one need wish, while the low price will enable all lovers of Dickens to 
possess, at a very small outlay, a good edition of his works. 


The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


By Sir Watrer Scorr. New Library Edition. Complete in 25 Octavo volumes. 
Now ready, ‘‘ Legend of Montrose,’ and “'The Black Dwarf,” “Old Mortality,” 
“ Rob Roy,” “ Antiquary,” “ Guy Mannering,” and “ Waverley.” Cloth. $1.75 
per vol. Half morocco, gilt top. $2.25 per vol. 


_ This new edition, published in connection with Adam & Charles Black, is printed in 
Edinburgh. Each volume contains an entire novel, printed on fine paper, in bold, legible 
type, with two steel engravings by. the most eminent artists of their time. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 
A New Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 


Author of “ Pure Gold,” “ Vera Nevill,” “In a Grass Country,” ete. Uniform 
with her other works. 16mo. Half cloth and paper. : 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
A New Novel. By Rosa N. Carey. 


Uniform with her other works, “‘ Uncle Max,” “ Not Like Other Girls,” “ Nellie’s 
Memories,” etc. 16mo. Half cloth and paper. 


Marks on the Steam Engine. 

The Relative Proportions of the Steam Engine. A Course of Lectures on the 
Steam Engine, delivered to the students of Dynamical Engineering in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By Wm. D.:Marxs.. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. Extra cloth. 


Ornamental Interiors: Ancient and Modern. 
By J. Morr Samira. With 32 full-page plates and numerous smaller illustrations 
designed by H. W. Batley, Owen W. Davis, Lewis F. Day, J. T. Jackson, F. 
Margetson, B. J. Talbert, ete. 


The Nursing and Care of the Nervous and the 
InsaANnE. By Cuas. K. Mitts, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Ner- 
vous System, in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medi- 
cine; Neurologist to the Philadelphia Hospital; Consulting Physician to the 
Insane Department of the Philadelphia Hospital ; Lecturer on Mental Diseases 

in the University of Pennsylvania, ete. 


Half-Hours with American Mistory. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. 2 vols. Crown. 8vo. 


Oyclopedic Science Simplified. 

By J. H. Pepper, late Professor of Chemistry and Honorary Director of the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, ete. With 650 Illustrations. Fourth Revised 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 

The work embraces LIGHT, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, PNEUMATICS, ACOUSTICS, 
and CHEMISTRY. 


Moloch: A Story of Sacrifice. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, author of “ An Australian Heroine,” “ Policy and 
Passion,” “‘ Nadine,” ete. 16mo. Half cloth and paper. 


Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Letra ApAms (Mrs. Larran), author of “ Geoffrey Stirling,” 
“Madelon Lemoine,” ete. 12mo. Cloth and paper. 


Botany, 

For ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES: Consisting of Plant Development and Structure 
from Sea-weed to Clematis. With 250 Illustrations, and a Manual of Plants, 
including all the known Orders, with their Representative Genera. By ANNIE 
CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Manual of North American Birds. 

For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing Concise Descriptions of every 
Species of Bird known in North America, and Illustrated by 425 Outline Cuts 
of the Generic Characters. By Rospert Ripa@way, Curator Department of 
Birds, U. 8. National Museum. 8vo. 


‘Harcourt ; or, A Soul Illumined. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Awnre Somers GILonRist, author of “ Rosehurst,” “The 
Mystery of Beechcroft,” ete. 12mo. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 1886 
BY J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Egle and the Elf, 


A Fantasy. By Mrs. M. B.M. Totanp. Containing 
13 Photogravures of Original Drawings. Cabinet 
octavo. Parchment cloth, with blue and gold orna- 


mentation. $2.00, Alligator. $2.50. Morocco. $3.00. | 


s e a 
Arminius Vambéry. 
His Life and Adventures. Written by Himself. Boys’ 
Edition. M\lustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Animals, their Homes and their 

Hasits. A, Book for Young People. By UNnciE 

WarreEN. With 24 full-page Illustrations. Small 
folio. Cloth, full gilt, sada elope. $2.00. 


Atlas of Venereal Diseases. 
By P. H. Macraren, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Now com- 
lete in Ten Parts. Containing Fags Colored 
lates and over Forty Subjects. Paper. 
$2.00 per part. 


Barlow’s Normal Phonography. 
Adapted to All Styles of Reporting. By W. H. 
Bartow. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Birds, their Homes and their Haunts. 


A Book for Young People. By UNCLE WarREN. With 
24 full-page Illustrations. Small folio. Cloth, full 
gilt, and gilt edges. $2.00. 


Boy Wanderer (The) ; 


Or, No Retations. From the French of Hector 


MA or. With Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt. $2.00. | 


Boys’ Own Stories. 


By Ascotr R. Horg. With 8 Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Builders’ Work and the Building 
Trapgs. By Col. H.C. Seppon, R.E. With IIlus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 


Butterflies of the Eastern United 


Srares (Tus). By G. H. Frencn, A.M. Illustrated 
by 93 Wood Engravings, and containing a Map o! 
the territory represented. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Charles Lamb's Complete Works. 


New Edition. 6vols. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. $9.00. 
Half morocco. $12.00. Three-quarters calf. $18.00. 


Charlie Lucken at School and Col- 


LeceE. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. With 
Illustrations by J. FInneMorE. 1zmo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Chaucer for Schools. 
By Mrs. H. R. Hawd#is. Large r2mo. Cloth. §r.00. 


Closing Scene (The), 
A Poem. By T. BucHANAN Reap. Illustrated with 
25 Engravings. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 


Consular Reminiscences. 


By G. Henry HorstMann. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Court Royal. 
A Sroxy oF Cross Currents. By S. BArinG-Goucp. 
16mo. Halfcloth. socents. Papercover. 25 cents. 


Curability of Insanity (The), 
A Series of Studies. By Priny Earze, A.M., M.D. 
1zmo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Cut: 
A Story or West Point. By G.I. Cervus. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00, Paper cover. 50 cents. 


Daisies of Verse. 


* Mrs. S. L. OpgRHOLTzER. 12mo.- Extra cloth. 
1.25. 


oyal 4to. | 


8 7 s 
Dickens's Christmas Stories. 
Reprinted from the Original Plates, and contains all 
the Illustrations. 5 vols. Original English cloth. 50 
cents per volume. Half Persian morocco, gilt top. 
Per set. $5.00. 


| Dickens’s Works, Handy Edition. 


' To be complete in 30 vols. Small 16mo. Half cloth. 
socents per volume. Half morocco. $1.00 per volume. 


Dictionary of Practical Surgery (A). 
| By various British big 5 y Surgeons. Edited by 
{ CHRISTOPHER HkatH, F.R.C.S. One volume. 8vo. 
' b pigae of 2000 pages. Cloth. $7.50. Sheep. 
| $8 50. 


' Diseases of the Mouth, Throat, and 


| Noss. Including Rhinoscopy and the Methods of 
Local Treatment. By Dr. Puitiep Scuecu., Trans- 
lated by R. H. Braixig, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. With 
H Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 


‘Emigrant Life in Kansas, 
| By Percy G. Essutrr. Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. 
| Cloth. $2.25. 


i e 
| English Poems. 

Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. Morocco. 
$1. 5+ Ivory Surface, Illuminated. $1.50. Tree 
Calf. $5.00. . 

SHAKESPRARE'S SONGS AND SONNETS. 

Illustrated By John Gilbert. 

L’ALLEGRO. By. oun Mitton. Illustrated. 
| ‘THE MAY QUEEN. By AtFrep Tennyson, Poct 
i Laureate. Illustrated by E. V. B. 
WE ARE SEVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Wiii1am Worpswortu. _IIlustrated. 
| LUCY GRAY, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wit- 
| L1AM Worpswortu. Illustrated. 


| e : s a 

| First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
! By Paut Bert. Revised and Corrected by Wm. H. 
Grrene, M.D. With 550 Iliustrations. “Complete 
| in one volume. 16mo. Extracloth. 75 cents. 


t|From Dawn to Dusk, 


Anp oTHER Porms. By Hunrer MacCuttocn. 
With Portrait and Illustrated Title-page. 16mo. 
$t.25. 


German Soldier in the Wars of the 


Unirep States (Tuk). By J. G. Rosgncarten. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Half-Hours with the Best American 


Autuors, Selected and arranged by CHARLEs Morris. 
Complete in four crown octavo vols. Cloth, gilt top. 
$6.00. Half morocco. $10.00. Three-quarters calf. 


$13.00. 


Half Married. - 


Acamé Gam#. By Annig Buiss McConnetr. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


Hobbes. 


Tenth volume of ‘‘Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.”” By G. Croom Rozertson. With Por- 
trait. 16mo. Cloth. §1.25. 


House-Party (A). 


A Novel. By “ Ourpa.”’ 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. Paper 
cover, 40 cents. 


House-Plants as Sanitary Agents; 
Or, ‘THE RELATION OF GrowING VEGETATION TO 
HEALTH AND Disgase, By J. M. Anpgrs, M.D., 
Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
Hume. 
Eleventh volume of ‘Philosophical Classics for En 
lish Readers.” By Wiriiam Kwicut, LL.D. 
With Portrait. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
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Ingoldsby Legends (The) ; 

Or, MirtH AND Marvets. By the Rev. RicHarpD 
Harris BARHAM. The Burlington Edition. With 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 

vols. Cloth, gilt top. $4.50. Half morocco. $6.00, 
Three-quarters calf. $9.00, 


Kurtz’s Manual of Sacred History. 


By Prof. Joun Henry Kurtz, D.D. Translated 
from the Sixth German Edition by CHaxues F. 
ScHageFFer, D.D. Eighteenth American Edition. 
1z2mo, Extracloth. $1.50. 


Kurtz’s Text-Book of Church His- 


Tory. By Dr. Joun Henry Kurtz. New Edition, 
Revised, with Corrections and Additions, from the 
Seventh German Edition. Complete, 2 vols, in one. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00. 


La Plata Countries of South America, 


By E. J. M. CLemens. Illustrated with Maps. 12mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Lyrical Poems, 

-SONGS, PASTORALS, ROUNDELAYS, MAD- 
RIGALS. By Emiry THornron Cuarcgs (Emily 
Hawthorne). 8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Marion’s Faith. 


By Captain CHarves Kine, U.S.A. 


Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, 


By Heten Moore. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


Mirage of Promise (A), 


By Harriett PENNAWELL BELT. 
$1.25. : 


Modern Idols. 


STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY AND Criticism. By WILLIAM 
Henry THORNE. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Modern Unitarianism. 


Essays and Sermons. 12mo, Cloth. 


My Recitations. 
By Cora Urqunart Potter (Mrs. James Brown 
Potter). r2mo. Cloth. 1.00. Cloth, gilt edges. 
$1.25. 
Othello. 

Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited 
by Horace Howarv Furness. Being the Fi/th 
Work and Sixth Volume of this Edition. Royal 
8vo.° Cloth, gilt top. $4.00. 


Othello and Desdemona: 


Yheir Characters, and the Manner of Desdemona’s 
Death. AStudy. By Dr. Eciirs. 16mo. $1.00. 


Parasites of Man (The), 


AND THE DISEASES WHICH PROCEKD FROM THEM. 
By Prof. Ruporr Leuckart. Translated from 
the German, with the co-operation of the author, 


Cloth, 


r12mo. 


Cloth. 


12mo, 


$1.25. 


by Wiii1am E. Hoyt, M.A. (Oxon.), M.R.CS., ‘| 
F.R.S.E. Large 8vo. Illustrated with over 400 Fig- | 


ures. 


Cloth. $9.09. 


People and Preachers in the Metho- 
pist EpiscopaL Cuurcu. By Joun A. Wricurt. 
1zmo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Popular Family Atlas of the World. 


Containing Twenty-four Maps, neatly colored, and 
with all the recent changes and discoveries. Size, 
1o x12 inches, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 30 cents, 


Refraction and Accommodation of 


THE EYE AND THEIR ANOMALIES (THE). By E. 


|Red Beauty, 


| A Story or THE Pawnee TRAIL. 

—- With Frontispiece. 

| 1.25. 

Sentimental Journey through France 

AND Itaty (A). By Laurence STErRNE. New £ai- 
zion. Illustrated with 12 full-page Photogravures 
and 220 Drawings in the Text, by Maurice LELoir. 
Small gto. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50. 


Signal Success (A), 

Tir Work AND TRAVELS OF Mrs. MartTHa J 
Coston. An Autobiography. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top and rough edges. $2.00. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels. 
New Library Edition. Complete in 25 octavo volumes. 
Cloth. $1.75 per volume, or half morocco, gilt top, 

at $2.25 per volume. 


Song of Songs (The). 
Super-Royal Quarto. Illustrated with 26 full-page 
Original Etchings from Designs by Bipa. Bound in 
morocco, extra. $18.00. 


South (The): 


Its INDUSTRIAL, FINANCIAL, AND PoLiTICAL ConpI- 
tion. By A. K. McCuurg. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Stanley Huntingdon. 


A Novel. By Sypney J. WItson. 


‘Story of Don Mif (The), 


As TOLD BY HIS FrigND, JOHN BoucHE WHACKER. 
A Symphony of Life. Edited by Vircinius Dapney. 
H Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


|'Taken by Siege. 


A Novel. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Thackeray’s Works, Handy Edition. 
Complete in 26 vols. Smalli6mo. VANITY FAIR, 
2vols.; PENDENNIS, 2 vols.; BARRY LYNDON, 
etc., 1 vol.; ‘THE NEWCOMES, 2 vols.; THE 
VIRGINIANS, 2 vols.; and PHILIP, 2 vols. Mow 
ready. Half cloth. socents per vol. Half morocco. 
$1.00 per vol. 


That Other 
"ek se 
Transactions and Changes in the 


Socigty oF FRIENDS AND INCIDENTS IN THE LiFE 
AND EXPERIENCE OF JosHUA Maus. By JosHua 
Maute. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Transformed. 
A Novel. By Florence Montcomery,. 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. i 
Vera Nevill, 
A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovetr Cameron. 16mo. 
Half cloth. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


| Violetta, 

| A Romance. After the German of Ursuta Z6GE VON 
ManteruFFe. Translated by Mrs. WisTER. 12m. 

| Cloth. $1.25. : 


Washington Irving Series. 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. Morocco. 
$1.75. Ivory Surface, Illuminated. $1.50. Tree . 


Calf. $5.00. 

KNICKERBOCKER SKETCHES. From Irving’s 
“‘ Knickerbocker History of New York.’” Illustrated 
by Darley. A 

ENGLISH SKETCHES. From the “ Sketch Book.’ 
Illustrated. 

PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. From the “Sketch Book.” Illustrated. 


By Wriiiam O. 
1zmo. Cloth. 


zzmo. Cloth. 


Person.. 
Mrs. AtFreD Hunt. 16mo. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 


Half 
50 cents, 








Lanvo.tt, M.D., Paris. Translated by C. M. 
Cutver, M.A. With 147 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. | 
$7.50. H 


- -——-—. - ¢o- 


Wreckers (The), 


A SoctaL Stupy. By Grorcge THomas DowLine. 
r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


«* For Sale by all Booksellers, or will he sent, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price, by the publishers. 
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LES 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should beowmne acquiinted with its utility and 
convenience for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, 
for REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATH- 
ING OF CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., a8 in the laundry 
or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT 
IT AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPU- 
RIOUS ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New ‘York. 


of imitations, and of false and misleading 
statements. Button & Orr.ey, Mani rers, New York. 


“y  B arry 'g 
Tricopherous 


THE HAIR. 


The oldest and the 
Best in the World. 
Words cannot de- 
scribe the gloss, 
the“silkiness, the luxuriance, the flowing, wavy 
beauty of the Hair that is dressed daily with 








this matchless preparation. 
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W567 721 BROADWAY, N.Y. S 
Largest Stock of Stamps and Coinsin the World, Stan- 
ane Stamp Catalog ue, 200 pages, illustrated with 2000 
engravings, 25c, Standard Copper Catalogue, illustra- 
ted, 25c. Standard Silver Catalogue, illustrated, 25c, 
Philatelist Album, 400 illustrations, board cover, 25c.; 
cloth, 50c. /nternational Album, with specially design- 
ed spaces for every stamp issued, board cover, $1.50, cloth 
$2.50; alsoon heavy paper in various styles of binding, from 
$5 to $20. APPROVAL BERETS sent to responsible parties. 
AGENTS wanted everywhere. O ( 
equalled in quality or price, Circulars sent free. 

* Scott Stamp & Coin Co., L’d, 721 Broadway, N. Y. 


ur packets cannot be 





“SPHE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
An illustrated weekly journal, is the acknowl leader 
in the world of electrical science. Edited with care, its edi- 
torial opinion is reliable, its news columns bright and in- 
Structive. $3.00 gS year; single sopies: 6 cents. 
23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
wa Best advertising medium in the electrical field. 
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By mentioning this Advertisement we 





Will furnish Cabinet Photos at Club 


Rates, $3.00 per dozen. 





RIPKA & CO.,#< 


140 S. 8th St., Philatlelphia. 
ARTISTS’ Wax and Paper Flower MATERIALS. 


LUSTRA COLORS, Box, 10 Colors, $1.50. 


China Colors, 


Plaques, and Panels. 
ITALIAN WINE BOTTLES. 
Coralline for Modelling. Brass Hammering Tools. Onutfite for 


Wood Carving. 


A new illustrated Catalogue of 195 pages, on application. 
Orders for above goods filled ONL.W at 


140 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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| The disagreeable taste of the oil is so 
that the most delicate stomach can 


y,, Wasting 


Pure Cod- -Liver Oil 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


ALMOST AS ‘PALATABLE AS MILK. 


without the slightest repugnance. 


we have seen persons gain rapidly in 
a short time while taking it. 


It is acknowledged by many prominent Physi- 
cians in the United States and many foreign 
countries to be the finest and best preparation 
Wi| of its class in existence, and for Consump- 
jy| tion, Scrofula, General Debility, 
z, Diseases of Children, 
=|and Chronic Coughs, we believe it is 
‘| unequalled in the world. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 


Neott s Emulsion 


diegniead 


It is most remarkable as a flesh producer 3 


New —wmerts. 









AGENTS WANTED. 
Inkstand and Penhold 








discount to agents and dealers. 
ar SEND FOR 





bined, fitted with best ae. of song Pen. 


its parts. Price, $2.00 and upward, according to size, holder, and 
We also manufacture a good, relia je Stylographic sta $1 and upward. 


CIRCULA 





ut shows exact style, but is not a fac-simile of size.) 
This pen is guaranteed 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Lil 


AND PRICE-LIST 


J. ULLRICH & CO., 106-108 Liberty Street, New York. 


IN DHPHENDENT FOUNTAIN PHN 


perfect in al} . 
beral 









A. W. KHABER, 


Lead Pencils, Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, Rubber Bands, Penholders, 
Copying Inks, Thumbtacks, Tracing Cloth.. 


EBERHARD FABER, 


718 and 720 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





























News and Fancy Goods dealers, 


Bold by all Deigeiia, Sedna, ; 


“Most Reliable and Sim- 
plest for vlain or deco- 


rative 
mark 





Ladies! SHOPPING by MAIL 


prices as though purchased direct. 


Miss F. CORNISH, Commission- 
aire, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, buys goods 
for ladies residing out of the city. She charges nothing 
extra for her services, but sends goods always at the same 
Dress-making a 
speciality. A perfect fit can be secured without seeing 








her. Taste and pape exercised in filling orders. 
: A STO BEST STEREOF 


WA bea-1\ 






OPTICAL, MUSICAL. ELECT! eter i 
HARBAGH ORGAN CO, co Ther 
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AND maneAte 
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A BOOE OF PIBANS 


FOR LAYING OUT AND ARRANGING 


Carpet Beds and Fancy Flower Gardens, 
By G. A. SOLLY & SON, Springfield, Mass. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Every Gardener should have it. Key to craigs sent to any address 


on receipt of two-cent stamp 





THE 


VAN EVEREX ADYUSTASLE BOOK.COVERS 


re made of strong manilla paper, self-sealing, and 
7 atpeneens =e the usual sizes of ag Text- 
ks and ind Library Books 


READY. USEFUL. _ INEXPENSIVE. 


‘ 1887 — TRADE PRICES. — 1887 
Size. 


Is for general use. Fits 12, 16, aoe 34 18mo . . 


For Law, Medical, and 8vo alee 
. Fits the largest Geographies, or 4tos nae ae 


INVALUABLE FOR SCHOOL-BOOKS AND LIBRARIES. 


P. F. Van Everen, 116 1, 116 Nassau St., N.Y. 


SaMPLes BY Mat Free. 
For Sale by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Acting Plays for Private Theatricals.— 
Dram wy Toten ol Comediettas, Farces, for dra- 
matic clubs, church and school exhibitions, and 





. parlor entertainments. Wigs, Beards, Make-up 


articles, Scenery, Colored fires, etc. Recitations 


and Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux. Descriptive Ab 


catalogue mailed FREE to any address on appli- 
cation. HAROLD ROooRBACH, Dramatic Pub- 
lisher and Bookseller, 9 Murray St., New York. 


Unmounrzp. Protoeraras 


oF ANOIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 cents 
stamps for 1887 catalogue 
of 10,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


wee POSTAGE STAMPS 


An elegant stamp album 
and 100 different stamps 
2 cts. Price catalogue 
5 2000 ills. 25c. BrisHops U. 
ra STAMP ALBUM, 112 oct- 
vo pages, extra cloth, 
CINCO OLNEOOS DS $1. 50; circulars free. Pre- 
v SS mium coin catalogue 10c.. 
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KENYON’S WIFE. 
» Ss CHAPTER I. 


66 CYHE is very young, I don’t deny ; but still Loretta’s always had 
a deal of good sense.” 

Mrs. Lyons spoke slowly, as was her wont even when deeply inter- 
ested, but her eyes were fixed upon the doctor’s face with anxious 
scrutiny. Perhaps she expected him to argue the point with her. But 
he had no intention of the kind. Although he had opened the subject, 
his thoughts had already strayed away to another branch than the one 
under discussion. Loretta’s age, her good sense, her probable capabil- 
ity as Kenyon’s wife,—these points were not the questions disturbing 
the good man who had known ‘Loretta from her infancy. He was 
thinking of the girl’s personal happiness; and the proud sweetness of 
her glance when he had questioned it a few hours ago seemed to rise 
to his vision, defying his vague, unformulated fears. Meanwhile, Mrs, _ 
Lyons was going on placidly : 

“T was married myself at nineteen, and Loretta’s nearly twenty- 
one; and then she’s known Kenyon off and on all her life. That 
ought to make a difference.” 

“Yes,” the doctor assented, rather absently, “that makes a differ- 
ence, certainly. But Loretta is so different from all other girls. She’s 
twenty-one in some ways and about six in others.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Lyons, “ Loretta has spirit enough! She’s 
oo to discretion, I should say, and has character enough for half a 

ozen Fenn girls.” 

The doctor smiled: “ Yes, Loretta may be young in some ways, 
but she has a woman’s heart and a woman’s soul.” 

Dr. Maynard was considered on the Fenn Islands to have what 
was called a “gift” of speech, and Mrs. Lyons accepted this remark 
_ just as she accepted many of the ambiguous things he often said, but 
without considering its application to her niece. She felt a little dis- 
turbed, however, and looked out at the tremulous gray sea below the 
cottage with a silent indecision for an instant, then brought her eyes 
back bravely to the doctor. “I hope,” she said, with determination, 
“you feel sure she is a Christian, anyway ?” 

“Yes. And I think Kenyon is, or means to be.” 

Mrs. Lyons moved forward suddenly with a little anxious gesture of 
her wrinkled hands. Kenyon Blake had travelled over leagues of the 
earth’s surface of which the gentle widow and her niece Loretta Gardi- 
ner knew nothing, but Mrs. Lyons would at any time have declared 
herself sure of his orthodoxy according to Fenn standards, But Dr. 
863 
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Maynard’s tone of voice seemed to imply a sort of doubt of Blake’s 
creed, 

“‘ Means to be!” she echoed, a little dubiously, and watched the 
doctor’s finely-cut profile defined against the window. A queer twitch- 
ing about the corners of his mouth was evident before he said, in a 
reassuring tone, and bringing the kindliness of his glance around to 
Mrs. Lyons’s face again,— 

“ Means to be. Yes, Mrs. Lyons: I think that rather describes 
what you may call Kenyon’s attitude on various subjects. Perhaps it 
is as much as can be said of any of us.” 

“Well, I do’ know,” said Mrs. Lyons, promptly. “I never held 
with those who put maybes for musts. There’s both kinds; and we 
ought to know where they belong.” . 

Dr. Maynard laughed outright as he rose to leave, and the widow 
smiled in a sort of triumph. 

“But you know that as well as me,” she said, half apologetically. 
“See here. Now, there’s Loretta,—quiet, reserved sort of girl, but she 
knows where to find her principles every time she needs them. You 
never need be afraid of her not knowing a shall from a shan’t or a can 
from a can’t.” 

“‘ Never,”’ said the doctor. 

“‘ Now, what’s the use of your going?” Mrs. Lyons said, suddenly, 
insistent in her hospitality, after the fashion of The Fenns ; and, fol- 
lowing out the customary method, she argued with him that, even if 
a mist was rising, he could always have the laptern, and supper would 
be ready as well here as at his own house. But he continued his 
adieus, and was presently walking down the road towards his own 
quiet fireside. 

Mrs. Lyons stood a moment in the door-way, watching the old 
man’s figure disappear around the only turn in the main road of the 
island. A strange pang of loneliness shot across her heart as she closed 
the door-way and confronted the solitude of her sitting-room, conscious 
that in a few weeks at furthest there would be no girlish presence to 
break it and give it the charm of youth and of what she began now 
to appreciate as Loretta’s own personality. She could not think of 
any possible reason for objecting to a marriage which in the eyes of 
the island people actually had an element of worldly splendor. For 
thirty years her own life had known no higher exhilaration than an 
occasional trip to “The Main,” as Fielding’s Point six miles across 
from The Fenn was designated, and there had been few causes for 
emotion or surprise: so that no undue elation had tempered her feelings 
whe ten days ago Loretta, returning from a long walk with Kenyon 
Blake, had announced the fact of her engagement. Indeed, the young 
man himself had been almost irritated by the quiet acceptance of his 
future by Loretta, and for her by her aunt; but there had been an un- 
reasonable ache in the good woman’s heart ever since,—an exasperating 
desire to find some reason for complaint which Loretta’s joyous content 
in the whole affair pricked uneonsciously twenty times a day. Mrs. 
Lyons seated herself in her rocking-chair again, picking up the mat she 
had been braiding when Dr. Maynard appeared, going on with her 
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work, a little line of irritation deepening between her brows while she 
realized, in no analytical way, but with the power of conclusion many 
commonplace women have, that she would lose what Kenyon Blake 
might not care to win, or, it might be, to develop, in the companion- 
ship of his wife. The quiet and increasing darkness seemed prophetic. 
How many afternoons, the widow asked herself, would she be likely to 
spend in this very room with nothing but the shadows for company? 
And why had she not taken “more good” out of the girl when she 
really had her? Loretta’s presence was generally a quiet one, and'yet 
somehow it pervaded the house in a fashion her aunt loved. She was 
not particularly rapid in her speech, yet her. voice had a clear childlike 
ring almost of gayety in it at times. She was lithe in her movements, 
her ways were deft, and anywhere but on The Fenns, where she had 
been known from infancy, the peculiar charm of her face, the poise of 
her head, and the fine walk of the girl, even, would have been known 
as beautiful. Something of all this had reached Kenyon Blake’s inner 
consciousness, perhaps stirring him to the decision whose rapidity and 
its consequences looked startling to himself; but at this very moment, 
while Mrs. Lyons in the twilight was counting up every trick of gesture, 
every charm of voice or smile or word of her child which it seemed to 
her were suddenly of value,. Kenyon, in a boat making slowly for 
The Fenns, was saying, lazily, — 

“Handsome? Well, perhaps she is. She has the advantage, you 
see, of a fine physique, which few Fenn girls possess, and a health 
color, though ica seldom has much in the cheeks, You'll see a 
however, in a few minutes and judge for yourself.” 

Kenyon’s companion, who had been treated during the last few 
days to a great many indifferent speeches about Miss Gardiner, smiled 
grimly. 

“ Do you expect to find her standing out on a boulder, for instance, 
straining her eyes for the first glimpse of yourself?” he replied. 

Kenyon laughed, pushing his hat back a little carelessly, and re- 
vealing by the gesture the real beauty of his face,—the broad imagina- 
tive brow, with its outline of short waving dark hair, the eyes dark, 
often sombre, but when the glasses were removed, as at this moment, 
shown to be capable of an infinite sweetness of expression. The 
rest of the face was too rugged, perhaps, to be called handsome; and 
yet the man himself had an invincible sort of assertion about even 
his quiet moods which defied criticism of any kind so successfully that 
to remember any irregularity of feature, for instance, seemed absurd, 
and the easy muscular and sinewy frame was what made him always 
goodly to look at. There seemed not an atom of superfluous flesh on 
the tall, well-balanced young figure; yet he could not be called slight ; 
every bit of muscle and nerve told, and whereas his companion, Angus 
Loring, presented a physique of somewhat more athletic attributes, no 
one could have questioned that Blake was the stronger of the two. 

“She is sure to be watching for the boat,” Blake said, presently. 
“Here we are, old boy. Take a good look at these islands, and re- 
member I am sole lord and master of Little Fenn,—sterile hill-side, 
tumble-down house, and all.” 
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The faint mist which had been for half an hour gathering about the 
craggy shore just below Mrs. Lyons’s cottage seemed now to be drifting 
away, and as the two young men left the boat there was revealed to 
Loring’s view an uncertain building which presently defined itself as a 
shingled school-house ; above this a steep bank, along which lay the 
main road, and at irregular intervals the few houses of which this side 
of the island could boast, built evidently only because the locality had 
at one point or another some inducement to offer that had nothing what- 
ever of the sentimental or picturesque in it, and, after perhaps twenty 
years or more of hard usage from wind and weather, long dreary winters 
and lazy summers, they presented a comfortable appearance of solidity, 
stone and framework combining cheerfully. But of individuality there 
was almost none. So far as Loring could see in this first misty view of 
things, the dwelling-houses might have grown out of the materials of the 
earth, with no suggestion of personality in design or idea beyond solid 
walls and carefully-protected windows. Away farther down than the 
visitor could see at that moment, a bridge spanning a really pictu- 
resque sort of inlet or bay saved from absolute cruelty the rocky hill-side 
dominated by a white frame church whose walls and uncompromising 
steeple bore the marks of time with a gaunt kind of forbearance. 
Beyond, a little farther still, the road seemed to end abruptly in a huge 
wharf, which the boat-builders of long ago had deserted, but which con- 
tained the one store of the place, situated in a building erected to hold 
huge masses of timber, and whose rafters echoed queerly enough to the 
modest demands made by the children of the island for such small 
confectioneries as they could purchase and at once consume. . 

The charm of the place, however, lay not in any accidents of arch- 
itecture or coldness of native feeling where outlines and rocks were 
concerned. Something at once pastoral and yet sage there was about 
the careless-seeming island,—something secure of its own purpose, and 
yet with no need or desire for tradition. To call the ways or ideas of 
the people to account in any way would have seemed far more intrusive 
than any one had ever tried to be, and to object to their indifference to 
agriculture would have been to acknowledge one’s own inability to be- 
lieve in the honest simplicity of minds which preferred green pastures 
and undisturbed woodlands to cart-tracks and marketable clearings. 
And, however remote to the Philistine intruder all this might seem, 
Fenn people certainly understood themselves and one another, and, 
never having been known to ask advice, it was to be presumed they 
did not need it. 

“ Well, what do you think of it all, Loring?” Kenyon said, sud- 
denly, putting his hand on the other’s shoulder. “Queer little spot, 
isn’t it?—but well worth your spending a few weeks on it. After the 
first four days a delightful sense of nearness to Ruskin will come on 
you ; Communism will appear practicable ; and, best of all, you’ll have 
to admit that the civilization of Paris or London does not approach the 
instinctive refinement of these people.” 

-“ Your uncle came here to live just in a sort of freak, didn’t you 
tell me?” 

They were pushing their way up the cliff. Blake nodded. 
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“Yes,—across at Little Fenn; and somehow I think he got it into 
his dear old head that he really belonged to The Fenns. He lived quite 
apart, you know, and yet he always thoroughly understood the people. 
It was he that insisted, when Loretta’s father died, that she should 
come down here to live with Mrs. Lyons.” 

“ Then she was not born here ?” 

“No: we are both intruders.—Halloo! what’s this ?” 

There was a jerk backward. Kenyon’s tone took on suddenly the 
ring of impatience many regarded with him as so bad-tempered, but in 
an instant there was another change. He had picked up and set on a 
pair of sturdy legs a little child who had apparently slipped from the 
ledge of rock where she had been sitting with two other figures, whom 
for a moment the mists held concealed, but Blake said quickly, and 
looking upward,— 

“Why, is it you, Loretta?” 

And there came an answer from a very sweet voice with a sort of 
contralto cadence in it,— 

“Kenyon, we were here watching for the boat,—and—little Lena 
Bartlett it is—was stooping down, and slipped off, you see.” 

Loretta laughed, very softly, but Loring thought her voice sweet as 
a thrush. 

Kenyon had stretched up his hands, and two girlish ones were 
quickly placed within them. Then in the twilight was gradually re- 
vealed a face which suddenly brought back to Loring a picture painted 
and hung years ago in Paris. A man named Legros had done it, and 
the model was the only genuine Andalusian girl he had ever seen in a 
French studio. The tints of this face, half held, half revealed among 
the mists, were of clear ivory-white; the lips, at once proud and sweet 
in curve, had the purity of a child about them, the strength of a woman; 
and the gray eyes that were looking straight at Kenyon contained a 
suggestion of many things in the wide unknown world they had never 
seen, and yet, if need be, would meet bravely. Under a sort of scarlet 
cap the dusky masses of the girl’s hair showed with little flecks of light, 
small waves clinging to her brow, or loosely moved back by the child’s 
hands that had a moment since been clasped about her waist. 

Loring knew well enough that there was nothing especially romantic 
about this wooing, and it had puzzled him for a week to understand 
why or how it had come about; but his perplexity was only deepened 
by seeing Loretta, and a moment later, when the two men had sprung 
up on the rock and Loring was walking along by the side of this tall, 
grave-eyed girl, he could think of little but the fascination of her voice, 
and the way she held herself, now and again turning her eyes towards 
him, smiling, or listening with a peculiarly sweet and simple manner. 

Blake had been captured by the children, Loretta explained: she 
had promised they should be safely conducted home after the spectacle 
of Kenyon’s arrival, and so the quartette sauntered along the misty 
road, across which came presently a stream of light from a wide-open 
door at which the children made a plunge, trying to drag Loretta and 
Kenyon, and even the stranger, in with them. What seemed the whole 
interior of the cottage was revealed, and Loring, politely lingering in 
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the rear of the party, was struck by the exquisite cleanliness, the Lwil- 
liancy of coloring in carpets and chairs, and the very unaffected manner 
with which both the man and the woman of the house invited them in 
and congratulated Kenyon on his return. 

“T should call it polish in Washington, you know,” he said a few 
moments later to Kenyon, when the two men were for a moment left 
alone in Mrs. Lyons’s sitting-room. 

Kenyon had grown absent-minded suddenly. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he said, and added, irrelevantly, “ T’ll have to 
talk very soon to Loretta about my work. I must tell her the place 
I’m trying for.” 

Loring was startled to find that this question had taken on an en- 
tirely new aspect to him since he and Blake had discussed it two hours 
ago. How shadowy Loretta Gardiner had seemed to him then !—how 
unlikely that she could or would have any views on the subject! But 
now ! He shifted about, and walked over to the window with an 
altered manner. 

“Why, so'you must, of course,” he said. But when Kenyon gave 
an impatient gesture of inquiry, he only added, “ By George!” 


@ 


CHAPTER II. 


BLAKE made their visit to Mrs. Lyons’s cottage very short ; but he 
explained that Phoebe Sparks, the old woman who kept house for him 
at Little Fenn, would be looking for them for supper, and they would 
come back later and perhaps show Loring what a fine thing it was 
to row in moonlight nights at Fenn. Kenyon’s mood had not been 
particularly cheerful all day, but it relapsed into something almost 
despondent when he and his friend started in the boat to cross over to 
the smaller island, which seemed by night to Loring to consist of one 
hill only, with a large, rather weather-beaten, though finely-propor- 
tioned old house on its summit. 

“Tt has always seemed to me,” Kenyon remarked, suddenly, “ the 
queerest thing that my uncle—a brilliant man in his day—should have 
chosen this place to seclude himself in r 

“Queer to seclude himself?” said Loring from the darkness. “ Dis- 
appointment in love, perhaps. See here! there was something! I 
remember hearing the story.” 

“Oh, rubbish, Loring!’ Kenyon exclaimed, with sudden energy. “I 
verily believe that the world thinks there can be but the one sentiment 
in a man to influence him to any of the serious acts of his life! Women 
do us so much good and so much harm we end by laying everything 
at their doors !” 

There was a brief silence. 

Kenyon continued in a duller voice: “ My aunt Rachel, you know 
of course, was his older sister. It was so strange to go from lism to her.” 

“From The Fenns to Mrs. Dolliver’s! I should think so. Yet I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you liked it here the best.” | 
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“The old man fascinated me the most,—probably because of his 
impenetrable reserve. He never really was frank and fluent, I may 
say, except on one subject.” 

“ Which was—— ?” 

“My marrying Miss Gardiner. Last year it became a sort of hobby 
of his.” 

“Oh, then, he urged it?” said Loring, promptly. 

‘“‘ Here we are,” remarked Kenyon. “TI can’t tell how I feel about 
The Fenns,—they have always seemed so much a part of my life, and 
yet so outside of it too! Remember our discussing it in Paris? The 
contrasts my existence presents have been an endless source of amuse- 
ment to me, but I verily believe my torment consists in a certain fasci- 
nation every phase has for me.” 

Something which Loring was about to say would have led the sub- 
ject on much further, but that their boat had reached its destination, 
and Kenyon turned in the darkness to hold.out his hand and bid his. 
friend a welcome. 

“This is my own, my very own shore,” he said, laughing. “I 
ought to have inherited my uncle’s love of an exclusive possession. 
However, come on and see what you think of it all.” 

There was a tall youth swinging a lantern, who preceded them in 
an uneasy silence up the rather poorly kept walk to the garden, whence 
some loose stone steps led to the short terrace and the entrance of the 
house itself. Delightful possibilities connected with the old house 
flashed through Loring’s mind as he followed Blake into the wide hall- 
way and caught sight of wainscot, deep fireplaces, and spacious low- 
ceiled rooms. Indeed, much might have been done years ago with the 
house had Phoebe Sparks understood how to develop what were cer- 
tainly artistic tendencies or cravings within her; but these were cher- 
ished in secret, and the tall, gaunt-looking old woman who received her 
master and his friend gave no hint of anything that was latent in her 
soul, Perhaps she had expressed it best when on the occasion of re- 
ceiving some scarlet and yellow mats for her old master’s bedroom she 
had rushed up into the attic to conceal them at once and forever. 

Loring lingered awhile after a comfortable supper to talk to the old 
woman, who freely expressed her joy at the wedding; and Blake, de- 
claring he had letters which must be written, went up to the room 
which had served him since his boyhood during his long although 
irregular visits to The Fenns. 

He carried a lamp in his hand, and, setting it down mechanically 
on the chimney-piece, stood near by in silence a moment, and then went 
over to his secretary, where in an absent-minded fashion he began .to 
turn over some of the papers which were in its side-drawers. But 
presently he let them fall, and sat with his elbows hard upon the open 
part of the desk, his head resting on his hands. The strangest thing in 
all the world seemed to the young man at that moment that he was 
actually engaged to Loretta Clecdiene: and at the same time there 
seemed to him a desperate feeling of the fitness in it! Just how the 
last decision had come about he could scarcely say. It was only ten 
days since their promises were made, and yet Kenyon had allowed him- 
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self to have spasms of reminiscence, of self-torture, of what he called 
disenchantment, and of what he felt sure was an inherent fickleness in 
himself, which might prove permanent discontent. Yet were time to 
slip backward,—were he once more to be walking through The Fenn 
woods with Loretta, as had happened a few days after his uncle’s 
funeral,—were the influences of those last hours with the old man to be 
again upon him, would he not act precisely as he had done? And if 
so? Kenyon almost groaned aloud. Could the speculations of Teu- 
felsdréckh be more maddening !—the plausibility of Mephisto more be- 
wildering! It was himself,—himself,—himself always in these analyt- 
ical hours that he doubted! Oh for one brief respite of faith in what 
a woman’s love could be, and of trust in her understanding this queer 
complex nature of his! But scepticism forced its way in between the 
currents of his desire to see the best outlook for both Loretta and him- 
self ; and the almost divine radiance of the girl’s eyes as she stood by him 
that day in the woods, the boughs held back for her to walk beneath, 
yet her very step reluctant to move from him,—even this seemed to rise 
to mind only-to torture him. It brought a sense that he had yielded to 
its influence from a motive too foolishly imaginary to have Loretta ever 
understand. The mere fact that he had taken one instant’s joy out of 
the feeling that his arms had been about her, his lips for once laid upon 
hers, seemed to him to set them apart forever,—theories of his own, 
justice, honor, of what he felt to be the only fitting reason for one man 
and one woman to join their lives together, standing between Loretta 
and himself with the drear solemnity that some figures graven in the 
silence of Egyptian stone might have, warning, prophetic,—nay, when 
the careless cui bono rose within him, mocking him for his unreason- 
ing folly. What was or ought to be this pale distant girl to him, this 
creature of fair lips and eyes, of tender meaningless little ways? Always 
a child—never a woman. And what fiend was it that had whispered 
that she was wholly and despairingly in love with him? What resist- 
less fate had brought him to the belief that by sacrificing every feeling 
to a sense of duty he could answer for a wrong which had been done 
years and years gone by? To Blake in the last ten days had come 
hours in which every ambition or fancy of his life, all the vacillations 
which had in passing been to him only picturesque, seemed to rise and 
bid him try his fate, to wander out into the ideal world he had meant 
to create, conscious that if not an impostor he had now made himself an 
outcast. And yet, in a maddening fashion, the very sound of Loretta’s 
voice seemed to come over to him, waking the feeling that he tried 
to say must have been within the “chambers of .his heart” for years, 
stirring it to what—if she but understood him, if he dared to hope 
“ia did or could—he told himself would develop into the most exalted 
ove. 

Kenyon lifted his head with a sort of savage despair over his own 
inability to solve these questions. After all, was he not simply doing 
his duty? But even as he again used the word to himself there rose 
involuntarily to his mind a by-gone scene, one of many which, however 
securely fastened into the past,in sacred niches, could with torturing 
distinctness arise at any moment.and stand unveiled. On such an occa- 
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sion Kenyon recalled discussing with a chosen Mentor this fine question 
of actual duty in the problems of a man’s life, and the conclusions then 
had been such as belong to immature theorists who see the heroic only 
in renunciation. Yet had she not said—that girl whose quiet face and 
reposeful charm seemed so entirely womanly to him—that her idea of 
Duty also seemed to be a striking fearlessly in the direction of what 
could combine discipline with our best kind of power? Vaguely, much 
as one might see, long after waking, the phantasmagoria of some vivid 
dream, Blake seemed to recall the words of that moment, the influences 
of the hour, and, strive as he might, he could not wholly shake off the 
sickening sort of regret which such retrospect produced. 

He turned at last to a sheet of paper on which a letter was begun, 
and wrote on, with a feverish kind of haste: “I must tell you that I 
have asked Loretta Gardiner to be my wife,—that we are to be married 
in August if I have to go off to Germany for the Albion—if the 
Russian appointment comes. It is hard to say what I can do; but I 
shall know something definite shortly. I am doing my duty, I feel 
sure, and she will not—need not—know I have no heart to offer her. 
What can I say about my frame of mind? I know that you wish me 
—us—well, and that I am to marry one of the sweetest, gentlest 
creatures God ever made. 

“Be as prudent and oracular as you like,—as judicious and severe. 
Only write. K. B.” 

He folded the letter, addressed and sealed it, and went out of the 
house like one in a dream, down the craggy path to the little wharf, 
where he stood a moment scanning the misty stretch of water with well- 
accustomed eyes. Presently Thompson’s boat, which had brought him 
over from the Main, and the figure of that ancient mariner, were revealed, 
—dark, ponderous objects. 

“ Going over to the Main by any chance Sunday morning?” Kenyon 
called out, waving an energetic arm. 

_ ©Ye—es,” was the slowly-uttered answer. “Hev to break the 
Sabbath for something over there.” 

“Then mail this, will you, Thompson?” Blake said, tossing him 
the letter. 

Thompson looked the letter all over carefully, and then put it inte 
his pocket, addressing a fervent remark to his sails. 

Blake stood a moment and watched him veer about, slowly becoming 
absorbed in the thin mist. 

: = the last outline of the dingy sail was obscured, Kenyon laughed 
itterly. 

“It’s the way to end it, I suppose,” he thought; “and yet the 
friendship may be real,—one of the things in life, as she would herself 
say, which might now become tangible in form and according to her 
sense of the fitness of things.” 

But it was with rather an affected jocularity that he greeted Loring, 
who was‘smoking his pipe contentedly upon the porch. 

“ Are you trying to wake up the romance of the island?” Kenyon 
inquired, with very barefaced satire. + 

Loring shook his head. Come,” he answered, “it’s about time 
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that we rowed across for the ladies, isn’t it? Miss Sparks, with whom 
I have been making acquaintance, seems very anxious that they should 
come,” 





CHAPTER III. 


Lorine was rather glad that the next day was Sunday. He be- 
lieved that the Islands would present something unusually interesting 
on such a day,—something peculiarly characteristic. It was a soft, 
warm day, with breeze enough, however, to let the two men sail about 
awhile before crossing to Old Fenn, and Loring had time to take in a 
view of the island, with its irregular shore, its half-cultivated uplands, 
and such elements of village life as he had seen the evening previous 
in the mist. | 

Mrs. Lyons and her niece were waiting for them at the little gate 
of the cottage, and, naturally. enough, Loring walked with the elder 
lady down the main road above the beach. 

“ What sect does this church belong to?” Loring asked, politely. 

Mrs. Lyons answered slowly, but with perfect simplicity. 

“Well, it’s kind of Methodist,” she said, looking straight at the 
young man. “I mean, ever since ‘Mr. Johnson came here. Before 
he came, for more’n two summers we were more like Unitarians, I 
should say.” 

Loretta, who was just behind them, never knew why Loring looked 
for a moment as if he wanted very much to laugh aloud. There was 
something so young and innocently happy about the girl, she seemed 
always in her quiet way so ready to answer to any smile with a little 
responsive gleam of mirth in her eyes, that Loring could not help 
glancing at her, after her aunt had spoken. 

“What is the matter?” she asked him, confidentially. It drifted 
them apart, Mrs. Lyons joining some elderly friends, and Loretta 
walking between Kenyon and Loring. 

“Oh, I was just thinking,” answered Loring, “of the state of 
mind in any religious community which took on its sect with its 
season, as it were.” 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed Kenyon, who had been striding 
along looking at the familiar objects about him with less melancholy 
than heretofore in his eyes, “ we are the most primitive people in one 
way, since we are the very starting-point, as it were, of Christian doc- 
trine. We never analyze; but we have the most absolutely unformed 
soul-surface to be worked upon.” 

“And is this Mr. Johnson doing it?” Loring inquired, still much 
amused. 

“ Johnson !” echoed Kenyon. “Not he! At least, not in the way 
you mean it. He is a young man of really very fine mind, and he 
belongs to Fenn in a certain way, so you see he understands precisely 
what is required of him. I think if you went among the people here 
you would be chiefly impressed by two things,—their complete morality, 
with no especial reason for the same, and their incapacity for belief in 
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the doctrines of a future,—abstract comparison, isn’t it? but it’s only to 
indicate their kind of mind. They take their religion not at all as 
means to an end, but as a conventional Sunday part of the week. You 
have no idea how entirely unsymbolical it all is.” 

“But I understand ” Loring was beginning, when he broke 
off suddenly to say, “ By the way, didn’t you tell Margaret Chetwynde 
something of all this sort of thing that never-to-be-forgotten day at 
Dulwich ?” 

Loretta, who was listening very carefully to everything that was 
said between the two friends, had time to observe that several Fenn 
people were trooping out of their different gate-ways, that Sammy 
Hexam’s face was unusually radiant, and that the new school-teacher 
was by his side, before Kenyon answered, in a queer sort of voice,— 

“Yes; I believe I did.” 

“T fancy,” said Loring, who had a very pleasant manner, “ that 
you and she talked about nearly everything.” 

A long time afterwards ‘this morning returned to Loretta’s mind, 
bringing with it in distinct memories every element which it included. 
Sammy. Hexam’s broadly prosperous expression, the school-teacher’s 
fluttering ribbons, came back as vividly as did every line of the two 
figures walking beside her, and she could look back and almost see 
herself: the Loretta of those days, a tall, quiet-looking girl, waiting 
on the very inflection of the voices near her, Kenyon’s rather spare 
sunburned profile, Loring’s good-looking young face, his light laugh, 
his kindly eye, all became indelibly part of her association with that 
morning, which for many reasons seemed to the girl later the starting- 
point from which her life began. 

Kenyon broke in upon the silence suddenly. 

“ Here is Mr. Johnson coming down to meet us,” he said, in a low 
tone, while Loretta smiled joyfully, holding her hand out to the min- 
ister. He was a rather young man, indefinite as to coloring or feature, 
but evidently desirous to be eager or up and doing, although it was 
well known that he never disturbed certain precedents of The Fenns. 
It was quite an occasion for him, this meeting of the two men from 
Boston, one of whom was his parishioner’s lover. 

“I was watching for you all,” he said, when the introductions were 
over and Mr. Loring had explained that his coming to The Fenns was 
in response to an oft-repeated invitation from Kenyon Blake. The 
minister listened with a very pleasant manner, although it presently 
became absent-minded. A little later Loring observed that a great 
many people on The Fenns had this air of preoccupation, although it 
never seemed to be merely the result of reticence or a misunderstanding 
of what was said. Once he told Loretta that their eyes had the look 
of those who were always gazing upon a sailless sea, and she said per- 
haps that was just it: row she came to think of it, she could remember 
that was just their look. Loring began to observe likewise, as they 
walked up to the church, the difference between Loretta and the other 
people who were slowly forming a congregation. It was slight, but 
subtile—indeed, but little more than a hint of what it might very 
readily become. Loring was beginning to be definitely pleased with 
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the girl, and, looking at her young figure, with its curves, her half- 
repressed manner, and her entire unconsciousness of any grace or beauty, 
he thought again of the study the man in Paris named Legros had 
made years since for the “Child Psyche.” The other men in their set 
had condemned the picture, saying the model looked like an inexpe- 
rienced country-girl ; but five years later, having met unexpectedly the 
girl who had posed to Legros, he felt that the painter’s instinct had 
been keener and finer than that of the men about him, in this instané® 
at least. 

As they sat in church ten minutes later, Loring, continuing to think 
of the Psyche, looked at Miss Gardiner seated at the end of the pew, 
her head slightly uplifted, a certain still look about her mouth and 
eyes. No doubt the young man from Boston told himself there was a 
meagreness of outline, a lack of finish, as it were, no special consciousness 
of any right to be; but while she raised her face and parted her lips to 
join in the first hymn the choir in a high loft above them and back of 
a fluttering green curtain took it up readily. Loring wondered when 
and where and how the soul of this girl might be awakened. What 
would it be to her if fright and dismay came with that awakening,—if 
her gaze turned outward upon the world as seen from that new point 
of view fell inward to break her woman’s heart? But the tragic could 
hardly be connected with this childish young creature, and Loring, 
looking around at the slim congregation, the few young people and 
many older ones, decided that it was a queer venture certainly on 
Blake’s part to take Loretta away from the spot, although it would be 
her fate to drift into the perfectly unanimated middle age, the decreas- 
ing physical well-being, the narrow existence, of the well-bred and 
kindly-hearted women he saw about her. But there was no use in 
analyzing or trying to settle this whole affair of Kenyon Blake’s. 
Loring and Blake had been fast friends when Blake was striding far 
ahead of Loring at Harvard, and they had continued such in rambles 
abroad and more recent meetings in Boston. There Loring’s aunt, who 
knew everybody, was a second-cousin of Kenyon Blake’s, and at her 
house they were continually meeting. Meanwhile, other haunts of 
their artist and literary life brought them together. 

Of Loretta Gardiner Loring had heard Kenyon speak so often and 
with so little emotion that when, ten days before, he had burst into 
Loring’s studio announcing in an off-hand way the fact of his engage- 
ment, it was more like some ridiculous surprise tlan anything in real 
life, for Blake was known or thought among his set to be the last man 
who would ever marry. He was certainly not one who cared an atom 
for the smiles or beguiling ways of the many women in society who 
admired him. Could this one, or that, or the other, thought Loring, 
see him now! Constance Hazlethorp, for example, young Mrs. May- 
dew, or the Carey girls! And that he gave no reason whatever for his 
engagement, and certainly treated Loretta as little like a lover as possible, 
seemed like a climax of mystery in which this whole affair was clouded ! 
Loring knew Miss Gardiner to have been the daughter of one of the 
oldest friends of Kenyon’s father, and that she had been brought down 
to Greater Fenn Island when a mere child to be educated there by her 
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aunt, Mrs. Lyons. There was no further background, no hint or 
tradition of romance, connected with the girl,—nothing but the look 
and manner of Loretta to make her worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion in the life of such a man as Loring’s friend. Yet, after years of 
a social life which would have set him apart from any mere piece of 
Arcadian folly, he had pronounced himself engaged to her ! 

The choir droned on, sometimes singing in tune, and generally so 
far out that Loretta’s sweet contralto notes were like a distinct melody 
of her own. They sang “ Paradise,” Loring afterwards remembered, 
recalling the apathy on nearly every one of the good-humored faces. 
‘ Most of the people, although plaintive in tone, were singing but the 
words. Yet he turned his eyes,—caught by the intensity in Loretta’s 
voice. The depth of sweetness, the hope, the very mystery of those 
joyous delights beyond, seemed to have stirred Loretta into something 
emotional in her singing. Her face had grown very pale, and there 
was certainly something shining in her blue-gray eyes as she 

When they came out of church and the young men had partaken 
of a joyless little feast, Dr. Maynard’s gaunt figure suddenly appeared 
in the door-way, the doctor suggesting that they should walk across the 
island and show Mr. Loring some views from the other side. 

Kenyon was well aware, as they started out, that the doctor scruti- 
nized him keenly, and this lent a certain exhilaration to his tone and 
manner. He declared, laughingly, that he and the doctor should lead 
the way, leaving Loretta to discuss questions of Sunday-school matters 
with Loring just in their wake. But the pebbly shore reached through 
a walk in the woodlands found the party rather widely separated. 
Loring had been thinking of too many things to know whether he 
cared for the view or not, and it was certain from what he caught of 
Kenyon’s last sentences to the doctor that the subject of their discus- 
sion had not been nature, for Kenyon was saying, in decided tones,— 

“T telegraphed to know if the place is open. If it were, I’d go 
myself to Turkey on the spot.” 

It occurred to Loring that this was scarcely the kind of conversa- 
tion to put Loretta at her ease, and she had distinctly told him that 
she was anxious for a talk with him. Kenyon and the doctor paced 
slowly back and forth, while now there came a sound like Loretta’s 
name from the older man, and the words “as my wife” from Kenyon. 
The other two, Loretta apparently unconscious of it, sat down upon the 
shingle fronting an expanse of water where the lobster-nets were sway- 
ing softly near the curve in Little Island, divinely colored with rich 
greens, a tangle of wild flowers, and the first pale rays of the sunset, 
which seemed to be preparing to drift across to their very feet,—lines 
of mystical, sea-touched light. But Loretta, looking at none of these 
objects, said, lifting her eyes to her companion’s eagerly, — 

“Mr. Léahen, ¥ am so glad of a chance to talk to you! I think 


there are so many things about Kenyon you could tell me. In your 
conversation last night, for instance, I listened to every word ; and—do 
you know?—I could hardly understand it at all.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THERE are a-certain class of men to whom it seems natural to look 
for sympathy in the minor or greater emergencies of life, and towards 
whom one instinctively carries a heart overburdened by its woe or a 
conscience seeking a certain balance; and Angus Loring, much to his 
own disgust, had found himself one of these. It may be that it had 
increased his own self-repression or reticence, but certainly against his 
will he had developed a faculty of comprehension and sympathy which 
was always delicate enough, never obtrusive, and generally agreeable to 
his companions. But what on earth should he say to this girl? 

“T was afraid,” he ventured, “that Kenyon and I made it rather 
slow for you and Mrs, Lyons last night.” 

“Not at all.” Loretta spoke quickly, but with some embarrass- 
ment of manner. “Not at all! Do you mind telling me more of all 
those things? I remember, for instance, your speaking of a place you 
called—Clichy : was that it ?” 

“Oh, yes.” Loring laughed, and tossed a pebble far out into the 
water. ‘Oh, yes, you would like to know of that street. You see, it 
was a street,—the Boulevard Clichy. A lot of us fellows lived about 
there. Some of the men were artists; others were studying one thin 
or another. There was a man from Boston, named MacWilson, om 
old Whewell, and Dickson, and Legros,—and Blake and myself. 
Well, you see, as we were saying last night, it was all very delightful. 
You see, we were perfectly untrammelled,—came and went just as we 
liked. Queer times, I declare. Sometimes we had a great deal of 
money, and sometimes none at all; and I remember that often tragedy 
lurked very near our farcical existences.” 

_ Loring broke off, to turn his gaze away to the sea. A curious look 

crept into his eyes, and the lines about his mouth deepened. He was 
thinking of a night at Mrs. Chetwynde’s apartment in the Rue de 
Chevreuil. He remembered just how it all looked, and how wild 
Polioskowski, the Russian artist, had been about Margaret. Scobold, 
just from the Leipsic Conservatory, was there too. He played some 
Russian music gloriously, and Margare-——- MHleavens and earth, 
thought the young man, how to make Loretta now beside him under- 
stand any of it at all? 

Loring brought his face around nearer to Loretta’s quiet figure on 
the shingle, marking her composed although rather anxious expression. 
“Perhaps you would have thought us rather a queer set,” he said, 

resently. “Not a man among us had any special responsibilities, 
Blake was our dominating influence. I don’t know that he did things 
better than we did, but he had a way, for instance, of suddenly point- 
ing conclusions when we thought he had not listened to a word we had 
been saying. I can hardly tell you how or why, but, somehow, his 
opinion was of the first importance.” Loring was evidently trying his 
best to tell the story so that she should understand it; but how could 
he bring to her ears the echoes of that merry Paris of theirs, or present 
to her mind any vision, however fleeting, of Mrs, Chetwynde’s salon, 
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for example, or even the more splendid, although dreary, Embassy 
affairs to which they sometimes had been obliged to go? “No; we 
had no particular responsibilities, and the life of an art-student is a 
free sort of existence at any time over there. Do you know what were 
our days of maddest frolic and rejoicing? when some of the men 
painted a good thing. How we went on! I’m not blasé in that re- 
gard yet, but in those days our madness was all a wild exhilaration 
and joy. It has a sort of method now.” 

“ But,” said Loretta’s girlish contralto very steadily, and she brought 
the deep inquiry of her eyes nearer to Loring’s face, “ you were not all 
artists, and you had to study and to work too. Last night it sounded 
like——” 

Loring made haste to speak. “Oh, yes, of course we had to. 
Why, some of the fellows worked like the very mischief. There was 
Whewell. I declare, I never saw anything like the amount of work 
that man could get through with and enjoy Tite too. And Kenyon,—he 
stuck to it at times, I can tell you. He was hard at work over some 
terrible investigations in Hebrew at that time, and it was in the midst 
of this that he wrote such delicious poetry. You see, Paris is a limit- 
less sort of place: one can work and play there too, if one likes. And 
I fancy there grows upon most men a sense when they’ve had enough 
of it.” 

There was no answer for a moment. Loretta sat very still, but for 
the movement of one of her hands among the drift-wood at her side, 
her eyes fixed upon the stretch of sailless water, colored brightly by the 
final point of Little Fenn, which they could see from this portion of 
the beach, and which was always first to catch the deepening of the 
sunset glow. 

“You said last night,” the girl began, and looked at her companion 
with a sweet glance that pleased him very much: he remarked how 
becoming was her sailor hat, with its straight white wing, and wished 
that she carried out the suggestions of a fitness of things in other parts 
of her costume,—“ I think these were the words, for I tried to remember 
them,—you said, This sort of thing seems colorless after it.” 

Her tone was very anxious. Her eyes seemed to be urging him to 
be entirely frank. 

Loring felt puzzled, but decidedly interested. If there was one 
thing on which he especially prided himself, it was his discrimination 
and appreciation of the subtler traits of human character. Human 
nature, he was wont to declare, was his daily lesson, his ever-open book. 
He carried that pleasant shrewd look of his from place to place, study- 
ing the world’s lesson, reading new chapters in every fresh face, every 
phase of character or development of life, and his only regret was that 
the strikingly original in human nature was so rare. In this, King 
Solomon certainly had the best of it. He knew precisely what he was 
saying when he declared, no doubt with many an inward pang, that 
there was nothing new under the sun. But Loring allowed himself at 
times slight diversions from this rigorous standard. A character so 
unexpected, so unsophisticated, and—if he could use the expression 
after listening to certain notes in her voice and catching something of the 
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possibilities in her face—so toneless as this girl’s was enchanting to our 
modern philosopher. He looked at Loretta with genuine admiration, 
pleased at the very crude, undeveloped condition of her inner and outer 
being. The question that rose first into his mind had a special charm 
for him. What was her personality? Had she any individuality 
worth striking into life? 

“Colorless?” He repeated his own word, which had seemed to him 
to have a different meaning on Loretta’s lips. “ Well, yes, I suppose 
in one sense. You want to know what I meant exactly? You see, life 
was very full, Miss Gardiner, very active: it had in it things which 
appealed very strongly to the highly-colored, vivid side of life. I find 
it hard to explain all this to you without seeming to compare it to The 
Fenns in a way.” 

“Qh, you need not mind,” interrupted Loretta, quickly. “I want 
so much to know about it.” She spoke decidedly. “I don’t care so 
much for The Fenns, We've wanted to sell for a long time.” 

Loring looked at her with the most alert scrutiny. 

“No,” he said, slowly, “no, I don’t suppose you do care so much. 
By the way, did you ever read a book of Black’s called ‘A Princess 
of Thule’ ?” 

Loretta shook her head, but she repeated the title sedately: “‘A 
Princess of Thule.’ No. Is it a nice story ?” 

“Well,” said Loring, “it is possibly one of the most delightful 
stories: ever written. I was thinking, when I spoke, of the heroine, 


who lived on an island very much as you do, only the very difference 
between The Fenns and the Hebrides illustrates what I was saying. 
Now, this girl in the book—Sheila her name was—led a life full of so 
much that was picturesque and active, and, as I was saying, strongly 
colored, that outside influences were not needed to make her a real 


companion for her “ 


Loring stopped short, hesitated a moment, furtively, painfully watch- 
ful of Loretta’s unmoved face. Then, much more cheerfully, he went 
on: 
“You understand that in all those olden countries there is a lot of 
background, as it were, ready to hand,—old houses, picturesque stone- 
work, quaint customs and manners, no end of traditions that go far to 
make life very fascinating for a man like—Blake, for instance, with a 
quick imagination, which needs a sort of response, as it were, in the 
things about him all the time. I try to define it, and think I can, Miss 
Gardiner, yet suddenly my ways and means fly from me, for all I can. 
see just where the difference is.” 

“ But,” she said, in a low tone, “ Kenyon always cared more for 
The Fenns than I did.” 

Loring stood up. “ Ah,” he said, and complimented the girl with 
a very sunny smile, “ you see, that was just because, coming down here 
from time to time, he found something which appeals to this very sort 
of fancifulness of his. I take it there is a side of his nature you may 
not have given much thought to. You have appreciated his strength, 
his cleverness, his fine warm heart.” 

The girl’s face was beautiful as Loring said these words. 
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“Yes,” she answered, “that is true; but the other part,—has that 
all come because of life in other places, in that Clichy street, for 
instance ?” 

Loring hesitated, turning a questioning frown towards the ocean. 
The figures of the old doctor and Kenyon were well defined on a rock 
almost beyond the curve. Loring looked at his friend as he answered 
Loretta. 

“No; but—don’t you see?—he found things there that he liked, 
things in other people as well as in the place. He enjoys the compan- 
ionship of people who have seen, thought, felt. It —— him, and 
he liked it. r think I may say he best enjoys experienced people.” 

Loretta remained silent for some moments after this. She was 
turning over in her mind Loring’s words, trying to extract from them 
some clue to Kenyon’s present dissatisfaction, which she felt in some 
way depended upon herself. She made none of Loring’s careful defi- 
nitions, yet in her gentle untried heart was a passionate desire to do, to 
be, to supply in some fashion or at least be in sympathy with those 
unknown parts of Kenyon’s life. Everything was too confused and 
vague just then for her to take much comfort in anything Loring said, 
yet she felt sure that he could help her. 

“Experienced people,” she repeated, lifting her eyes anxiously to 
the young man’s face. ‘“ You mean people who have had some events 
in their lives?” 

“Who have felt and seen and heard,” said Loring, rather dreamily. 

Another pause ; then— 

“ How ought a person to grow experienced ?” the girl asked, slowly. 

Something in her voice struck upon Loring suddenly, and as he 
looked around quickly he seemed to feel the very depths of her sor- 
rowful, anxious meaning. 

“Miss Gardiner,” he said, in an altered tone, and dropping into 
his former position on the sands, “a man’s life and a woman’s are very 
different. I can’t give you any better idea of what Blake needs than to 
say he is one who needs action, response,—let us say, friction. But 
you are to be his wife, and know twenty times better than I just what 
is best for hith.” 

“No,” said Loretta, very simply, “that is just it. I don’t; but 
there is no reason why I shouldn’t learn. That—that girl you spoke 
of in the book,—was she an experienced person ?” 

“Well, no,” rejoined Loring, in a kind tone; “but, then, her hus- 
band and Blake were two different sorts of men. Sheila’s story was 
very near being a ic one, but the force of her womanhood tri- 
umphed. Read it, I advise you.” ; 

e. And—do you know the names of any other books that I could 
read ? 

She was still carefully regarding him, and Loring observed now 
for the very first time how extremely young she looked. The eyes, 
eager, wistful, intent as was their glance, might have belonged to a 
child of ten. He remembered this later, just as he often thought of 
the little figure in the dark-blue gown sitting in the sunlight, the dark 
braids of her hair uncovered, the firm little hand moving restlessly, all 
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the composure and gravity of her feelings evident in lips and question- 
ing eyes. 

. Any that people who you say think and feel things the right way 
would be likely to read?” she asked again. ; 

“Suppose,” Loring thought, “I were to classify a library for her 
instruction in human nature? Who was the girl in Tourgenieff’s story 
whom a man educated in his fashion only to make wretched ?” 

“‘T can remember some good books,” he said, presently. ‘“ What 
sort of reading do you like? What have you read ?” 

She slowly enumerated a very dreary set of books. 

“ Do you like poetry ?” he asked. 

“ Very much,” Loretta asserted. 

“Do you know—oh, I suppose you don’t—Rossetti or William 
Morris? Now, that’s just the sort of thing Kenyon used to moon over, 
I remember.” Loring laughed. “ You should get him to tell you about 
a club we had in Paris. We were very keen in those days about a 
certain set of pre-Raphaelites,—they were a band of poets and artists 
in England,—and I remember a long debate as to the probable meaning 
of one of Rossetti’s small poems,—a little thing about wood-spurge. 
Kenyon was wonderfully clever that night: you know, as a rule, he 
isn’t brilliant,—that is, not especially epigrammatic; but he fairly 
shone that evening.” 

Loring remained thoughtfully silent for a moment. He recalled the 
feverish state into which Blake had worked himself that evening, their 
walk home through the moonlit streets, Blake’s eloquent, daring talk, 
his declaration of a sort of radicalism the little clique affected rather 
too strongly, their stopping under the Chetwyndes’ windows—— 
There the reminiscence began to be very puzzling. He looked up at 
Loretta, and asked himself again why Blake had come down to the 
Islands to marry this girl. 

- As for Loretta, everything seemed to be in a whirl in her mind. 

“Qh,” she said, suddenly, and clasping her hands with a gesture as 
of physical pain,—“ oh, there is so much, so much to learn !” 

Loring started. ‘Let me help you if I can,” he exclaimed, resolved 
once and for all to help this girl along in the problem sure to be con- 
fronting her. 





' CHAPTER V. 


_ Dvurine the last few moments a row-boat had come in sight, 
making for that portion of the beach occupied by our party, and both 
Kenyon and his companion were speedily aware that the boy who sat 
within the boat had his eye fixed upon them. — 

“ Halloo !” he shouted up. ‘“ Kenyon Blake there?” 

Kenyon was down the bit of crag in an instant, and helping the 
boy to shove up his boat. . 

“Telegraph for you, sent over from the Main,” said the boy, sl 
ing Blake for the instant as the distinguished one among them. “ Phoebe 
Sparks sent me to find you.” 

The others had all gathered near, but Kenyon tore the yellow en- 
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velope open with his back turned, and must have read and re-read the 
contents several times before he brought his face, with the expression it 
had worn wholly gone from it, back to them. He looked at Maynard. 

“Tt’s the very thing we were talking of,” he said, trying to smile, 
but evidently laboring under some strange excitement. “The only 
thing is the question of time. It may be I must sail Tuesday, and yet 
I may have a month or two’s waiting. At all events, the place is 
mine, if I choose to take it.” - 

He came forward to Loretta with more of gentle deference in his 
manner than he had yet shown to her. 

“ This is the post I was expecting,” he said, in a low voice,—“ the 
offer to go out as special war-correspondent to Russia.” 

Loretta looked at him with a dumb sort of entreaty in her expres-_ 
sion. 

“‘ Where they are—fighting ?” she said, tremulously. 

Kenyon laughed, but continued to have much of gentle kindliness 
in his manner. 

“Yes, dear; but it’s what I’ve been longing for. ‘There are to 
be two others, it appears. The names are not given me, but I must 
go to the office to-morrow morning, ready, if necessary, to start the 
next day.” 

Every one was silent, until Loretta said,— 

“You want to go, then?” and she added, “ When shall you be 
back ?” 

“In a few months,” he answered, absently. Something else had 
begun to occupy his mind. He turned to the others, speaking much 
more quietly than was his wont when excited. 

“If you and Loring will walk on, doctor,” he said, “I will take 
Loretta in the boat.” Turning to the boy, he added, “Can you row 
Miss Gardiner and me back in that boat ?” 

The boy grinned. “Could row ye all,” he said; but the others 
understood it, and it ended in Loring and the doctor’s waiting. 

The boat, with its three figures, faded out of view, Loretta sitting 
quite apart with Kenyon, who began from the very first to talk to her 
in low tones, but of matters which even had the boy caught the words 
would have been perfectly unintelligible to him. 

The doctor and Loring talked a great deal about the two others as 
they made their way through the woods. The doctor explained that 
his home was in Massachusetts, and that he very rarely visited Fenn, 
where he had a small cottage, but that he had always known both 
Kenyon and Loretta. 

“What do you think ought to be done about this?” Loring in- 
quired, with much deference of tone. 

“TI have already thought of many ways,” the older man answered, 
“of arranging for Loretta’s happiness. I think I understand Kenyon 
pretty well; and it would be unwise now to urge him to give up this 
expedition. But Loretta’s position is to be consulted. Perhaps you 
don’t know,” ‘Dr. Maynard continued, turning suddenly upon the 
young man at his side, “how very lonely her place might be on The 
Fenns if—anything happened to her aunt.” 
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However definitely the doctor had intended to elaborate this idea, 
there was no further time for it. Their starting-point was reached, 
and in the twilight of the widow’s sitting-room they saw three figures, 
—Kenyon standing by the fireplace, Loretta near by, and Mrs. Lyons 
rocking anxiously ; while two of the voices showed some question to 
be under serious discussion. 

Loring and his companion entered the house, and Mrs. Lyons looked 
with an air of great relief upon Dr. Maynard. 

“Oh, just come in, doctor,” she said, in a tone of complete de- 
spondency. “ Kenyon won’t mind telling it all to you. I suppose you 
understand where he is going and what he is to do, but it seems queer 
to have Loretta married right straight off.” 

Kenyon’s voice came quickly from his side of the fireplace: “ Dr. 
Maynard, and, Loring, you too, I am sure, will understand what I 
wish to say. Loretta and I have talked it over thoroughly. I am 
going away a great distance, and I don’t think I ought to leave her 
alone where she may be unprotected. As I have explained to you, I 
may have two or three months in Boston or New York, or I may not 
have twenty-four hours. In either case, I think, we ought to be mar- 
ried at once. I can leave her here with full instructions as to what to 
do in my absence, and she will have the great protection, in case of 
any harm befalling any of us, of my old aunt in Massachusetts, She 
will receive my wife where she might not receive the girl to whom I 
had only been engaged a few days.” 

Everybody was silent for an instant. Loring looked at Loretta, 
and saw that her face, white as marble, was fixed upon Kenyon’s, but 
that no impulse of her own seemed to move it. 

“T see it in exactly that light,” said Dr. Maynard, solemnly. 

Mrs. Lyons gave a sort of gasp. 

“Oh, well, then !” she said, as though further argument were un- 

necessary ; but she turned swiftly upon Kenyon Blake. “ What do you 
mean to do about it?” she asked. “The minister’s gone over to the 
Main.” 
“ We can easily bring him back,” said Dr. Maynard. “If Kenyon 
starts, as he says he may, by Tuesday night, there is nothing for him 
to do but to take a boat at daybreak to-morrow and get the early steam- 
ship. My opinion is like his. He had better marry Loretta at once, 
and start off to find out what further plans the Albion may have for 
him. If there are to be some months of waiting, it will be easy enough 
for Loretta to join him, and the whole trip, even if he sets out with- 
out an hour’s warning, will be done with before winter.” 

Mrs. Lyons, who had been making sundry little sounds half of 
admiration and half of annoyance, now began to see things laid before 
her in fairly logical fashion. It would have seemed strange to Lorin 
that Loretta’s voice was so completely left out, but that he knew wel 
how skilfully Kenyon had presented the case on their journey from the 
other shore. 

“T will sail across myself,” said Kenyon, decidedly. He glanced 
at Loretta, whose eyes, heavy as though with unshed tears, were lifted 
to his face. With a new discernment he understood that the hours of 
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waiting might be very hard if passed alone in Mrs. Lyons’s company, 
and he added, putting his hand upon Loretta’s shoulder, “Suppose 
Loring takes you and Mrs. Lyons across to Little Fenn: the ceremony 
may just as well be performed there, and you can help Phebe Sparks 
to get things together, as it were.” . 

Loretta moved and walked like one in a dream. She was conscious 
that from some hazy point Thompson’s boat had been made ready and 
Dr. Maynard and Kenyon had set off in it, that Loring had rowed her 
aunt and herself across to Little Fenn, where the case was explained 
to Phoebe Sparks, and that Loring himself had kindled a wood fire 
on the hearth in the bare little sitting-room, while he talked quickly 
and lightly to Loretta and Mrs. Lyons, occupying everybody’s attention 
with trifles which seemed to the girl of strange unimportance. She had 
taken off her bonnet and light jacket, and had begun in a meaningless 
sort of way to work with Loring, but the outward apathy was of no 
account at all. The girl’s heart and brain were fairly whirling, and 
she seemed to find herself in some curious envelopment of misery that 
she could not understand. 

The hours passed. It was scarcely ten o’clock when Phoebe Sparks, 
who during this time of waiting had regarded Loretta with anxious 
and affectionate silence, put a thin hand upon the girl’s shoulder and 
looked at her with intense compassion in her wrinkled, honorable old 
face. 

“ Lorette,” she whispered, “I hear the boat a-coming. I guess 
they’ll be here in a minnit.” 

Loretta had been straining her gaze out into the night, where the 
moon seemed to make dense shadow as well as quivering spaces full of 
light, and she turned now with a startled lock as though this boat 
might contain her executioners. But presently Loring’s voice was 
heard in cheerful accents, and coming up the rough steps leading to the 
house were Dr. Maynard, Kenyon, and the young minister. 

A long time afterwards that strange scene, that queerly-consorted 
party, used to come back to Angus Loring’s mind like something that 
might be. legendary, so mythical did the elements which were its facts, 
its deepest reality, seem to him. Mrs. Lyons was hovering about, as 
though on such an occasion there ought to be something special for her 
to do and say; Phoebe Sparks was kneeling on the hearth, making a 
a show of activity in keeping up the fire, for the night had grown 

ecidedly chill ; Loretta stood still in the window, like a marble image ; 
and Kenyon, scarcely less pale than she, but for some reason looking 
ten times finer than he had when the day began, approached her slowly. 

A curious kind of deference still characterized his manner towards 
the girl. He certainly had seemed to feel that it was he that should 
decide it all,—he that should confer the favor; yet there was that in 
the look of the young girl before him which defied anything like con- 
descension, although no lover who could read the message of a face 
rightly need to have questioned that the girl would have laid down her 
very life for him. 

The little groups shifted about. With scarcely a word between 
them, Loretta and Reson stood before the minister, and the service 
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began. It might have been the queerness of it all, it might have been 
the isolation of their surroundings, yet Loring, standing by, one of the 
few spectators, could not shake off the feeling of unreality, though in 
Loretta’s voice as each response came from her lips he understood that 
no oath cried aloud to heaven could have seemed more solemn than this 
pledge “ Until death do us part” that the girl was giving. 

It was over at last, and there was a relief in Mrs. Lyons’s voluble 
talking to Mr. Johnson ; and even when Phoebe Sparks made a rush 
into the kitchen, and it was well known that she moaned there in soli- 
tude, that was better than seeing her old face among them like some 
unhappy prophetess of woe. Kenyon still held Loretta’s hand in his. 
With decided inconsistency, he wished that the girl would look at him 
or say something, now that she was his wife. Would that she were 
glad, or even demonstrative! But, as nothing came of their silence 
save one exquisitely tender look from underneath her half-lifted lashes, 
Kenyon was relieved when Mr. Johnson explained that he could row 
the ladies back to their house, and Mrs. Lyons, in the midst of their 
weeping, declared she should sit up to get a good breakfast for them by 
three o’clock. Of course, she continued, they’d be waiting to see them 
before they crossed over to the Main, while Loring said, hastily, that he 
and Kenyon would be over there before daylight; they had arranged 
with Thompson for his boat by four o’clock, and would have a good 
hour to spare at the widow’s cottage. 

Loretta walked beside her-husband down to the beach, where he 
helped her into the little boat that was swaying back and forth in the 
moonlight. The girl could not quite lose her sense of preoccupation in 
all this, and yet she already felt that the dividing-line between her new 
life and the old had been made. The first dip of the oars as they went 
in and out of the dark water seemed an accompaniment to the words 
which had just been spoken, “ Until death do us part.” 

Loretta, lightly wrapped in a shawl of fleecy wool which was the 
only bride-like thing about her, sat in the stern of the boat, quite un- 
conscious of the infinite and solemn beauty of the night under which 
they were speeding. The waters rippled away from them shining, 
here and there forming into shadows that might have been cast by 
some fair-tinted opal. Little Fenn. had its moment of transformation 
when they were midway across, and Loretta, turning back for some 
glimpse of her husband in the house upon the hill, saw the garden and 
orchard there bathed in a wonderful effulgence. All the mystery and 
charm of moonlight seemed upon them and around them ; but would it 
always seem to her like this? Would it always seem as though the 
lights of her new home came from lofty and hidden places? Above 
them the sky was filled with stars, and to these old friends of Loretta’s - 
she lifted her face, as though telling them the story of her marriage. 
Kenyon would have been startled by the look upon his wife’s face in 
these quiet moments,—might perhaps have understood something of all 
that had been throbbing and burning within her while she seemed to him 
an ice-maiden,—an image of marble, about whose very power of loving 
him he had suddenly become faithless. "What he had expected the man 
could not say ; but, his whole motive having been to satisfy the desire, 
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—nay, what was due her life,—he had found himself a moment after 
his marriage scornfully regretful.of the whole affair. He had been 
mistaken, he told himself, going slowly up the stone steps again. 
aes had not really loved him. He had been disappointed once,— 
ooled now. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘May just as well let her have her own way,” Mrs. Lyons said, a 
few moments after entering the cottage. “She never was a selfish girl, 
but she wants to go up to her own rvom now, and I guess I can get 
around, for everything there is to do. I expect she'll sit up there 
with that forlorn look of hers upon her face until they’re gone away.” - 

Mr. Johnson, who was standing in the gaudy lamp-lit little parlor, 
looked as though it might be a time to say some words of consolation ; 
but Mrs. Lyons felt in too much of a hurry to listen to him, and he 
went o- determined, however, to be back in time to see Kenyon’s 

rty olf. c . 
-. Mrs. Lyons was quite right, for Loretta, after certain attempts to 
prove of assistance, had looked so incapable of anything like accom- 
plishing what she undertook, that Mrs. Lyons was glad to see her going ~ 
up to her own room. 

An hour or so later her aunt stood in the door-way, saying that she 
thought she’d take a little sleep until they came over: she didn’t 
doubt they’d make noise enough coming in, and she’d be sure to wake 
up. 
' Loretta was at the window, apparently gazing at the lights of 
Little Fenn, but she turned swiftly to beg that her aunt would lie down 
upon her bed and let her wake her intime. 

“T shall not go to sleep, you know,” she said out of the darkness ; 
and Mrs. Lyons, whose nerves were thoroughly unstrung, suffered her- 
self to be led by the girl and made comfortable upon the small bed on 
the western side of the room, where, however, she said she thought 
Loretta might just as well talk to her for a moment. The girl, who 
had always been in many ways the stronger of the two, knelt down 
and took her aunt’s hands in both of hers. 

Mrs. Lyons had closed her eyes, but she turned her head a little on 
the pillow nearer Loretta to say, shortly,— ° 

“S’pose you ain’t exactly glad to be going away from home, Lo- 
retta ?” 

And, though not an eyelash quivered, she was decidedly alert for 
the answer. 

“No, no; not as you mean,” Loretta said, but somehow it seemed 
to her it was like talking to a child, her own thoughts were so different 
from the words that she was saying. 

“Well, even if you do stay only two or three months in New York 
or Boston, it will sort of smarten you up for the time he is away,” 
pursued Mrs. Lyons, with closed eyelids. “ But,” she added, in a 
moment, “TI do hope he’ll come back. Although it is better, all things 
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considered, to have married you, it is, I do say, a forlorn thing for a 
woman to live apart from her husband.” 

For some reason it seemed impossible, even in the darkness, for 
Loretta to be able to discuss the question. There was rarely any 
demonstration between these two who had lived so closely together for 
nearly twenty years, and it was much now to them both that Loretta 
held her aunt’s hands firmly and tenderly in her own and bent her face 
down to kiss them. 

“ T declare,” said Mrs. Lyons, with a little jerk, and not lifting her 
lashes, perhaps lest Loretta should detect the moisture beneath them, 
“T believe I am getting as nervous as old Miss Hexam. I shall be 
sending you up ’round about afternoon to get one of her quieting 
powders.” There was a moment’s silence, and the widow added, not 
loosening her hands from the sweet young grasp in which they lay, 
“S’pose you try saying one of the hymns,” 

tt had been an old custom with the two on Sunday evenings or 
windy, lonesome nights to “say the hymns,”—an occupation which 
had originated with Loretta in her childhood, the hymn-book being 
at the time all of the sublime that she knew, and accordingly the most 
soothing and restful of all influences, 

“Perhaps it may quiet you,” said Loretta, very tenderly. Her 
* voice, though saddened, was full and clear when, recalling the service 
of the morning, she began, with her soft cheek on her aunt’s pillow,— 


“O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest? 
Who would not seek the happy land 
Where they that love are blest, 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight?” 


She went on in the same tone, but with something deeper in its 


notes : 
““O Paradise! O Paradise! 

The world is growing old: 

Who would not be at rest and free 
Where love is never cold, 

Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 

All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight? 


“O Paradise! O Paradise! 

I greatly long to see 

The special place my dearest Lord 
In love prepares for me,— 

Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 

All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight.” 


She had repeated the verses twice, when the regular sound of her 
aunt’s breathing, and the loosening of the tired wrinkled hands in her 
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own vigorous ones, told their story. She went back to the window, 

ushed open the shutters, closed it in part, and then, crouching on the 
floor beneath, or sometimes kneeling against the sash, did not move from 
~ her vigil till daybreak. 

Whatever came to Loretta during these hours she could not say, but 
when the morning fairly awakened, and the pulsations of its life seemed 
stirring all nature newly to her gaze, when through a streak of carmine 
in the water the boat from Little Fenn was to be seen, something like 
a possession of peace she had not known filled the girl with bravery to 
meet the long parting she knew well enough was close at hand 





CHAPTER VII. 


NEVER had Mrs. Lyons’s volubility been so welcome ; for how else 
the breakfast prepared could have been eaten by the party, who were all 
na or less impressed by a sense of tragedy about them, no one of them 
could say. . 

Loring and Dr. Maynard tried to be cheerful. ‘Loretta’s face was 
white as marble, but her eyes sought Kenyon’s with a look of deep 
trustfulness and content within them. He had the business-matters to 
talk over with Dr. Maynard and herself, and they went into the little 
parlor, where the first rays of the morning light were beginning to bring 
out its familiar objects clearly. Dr. Maynard had but few words to say. 
He had witnessed Kenyon’s will, had promised to see that Loretta was 
taken early in the autumn to visit Kenyon’s cousin, Mrs. Bailey, in 
Boston, and to see the aunt he had spoken of at Mayridge, five miles 
from town. There were scarcely fifteen minutes before the boat was 
going, and Kenyon had said in the course of the business talk that it 
was better for Loretta not to attempt to sail across; the good-byes on 
the landing might be annoying. 

Dr. Maynard had left the room. Kenyon was standing with his 
arm leaning on the chimney-piece, while Loretta sat in one of the 
windows through which the day was slowly entering. Never, never for 
an instant could she forget that moment,—Kenyon’s face stern and 
grave, filled with what seemed to her misgivings, his voice in speaking 
. set and cold as though the matters in hand were the merest business 

etails. 
“T had meant in any case,” he was saying to her, “to take you 
away for the winter to Boston, and to make you known better, dear, to 
my family; and now, you see, that you are my wife, you can go there 
freely, or if I should send for you to almost any part of Europe you 
could come. You see, this “ of you an independent woman and 
sets my mind at rest.” He paused a moment, and added, looking 
straight at the quiet young figure which had risen now, and at the eyes 
ing him so gravely, “ You are not sorry, Loretta, I hope, and you 
quite understand my motives ?” . 

What it meant to the girl chiefly was that he himself had no hope 

of coming back. ; 
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“ How long will it be?” she said, in a low tone. “No; of course 
I am not sorry.” 

From the window she could see Thompson’s boat all ready, with 
such luggage as the young men had brought down prominently in view. 
Mrs. Lyons’s voice was heard in the distance: Loring and Dr. May- 
nard were evidently urging some point upon her. 

Loretta put her hands suddenly close together, with a wild desire 
to say something to her husband of her misery at this parting. He 
came nearer and took her hands in his. 

“You are a mere child, Loretta,” he said, with a ring of disap- 
pointment in his voice. “But don’t forget me; and try to love me; 
and ” He broke off, and saw that the tears were running down the 
girl’s cheeks while he was speaking. 

Mrs. Lyons was almost at the very door. 

Kenyon started, desiring to comfort Loretta in what he thought her 
childish sense of dismay, but he could not bring himself to be ea 
strative to such a perfectly unresponsive creature. She had wiped the 
tears hastily from her eyes, and he stooped down, kissing her very 
tenderly on her trembling lips. 

Loretta would have given worlds to speak, but not only dumbness 
but a sort of strange confusion seemed to come upon her. She knew 
that Mrs. Lyons, Loring, and even Kenyon again spoke to her; but 
she pressed her hands against the window-pane and said nothing, while 
they walked out of the house and down through the early morning 
light to Thompson’s Wharf. 

When they had turned to wave their handkerchiefs to the figures 
above, and the boat had curved about Little Fenn, Loretta found Dr. 
Maynard at her side. 

“My dear child,” he was saying, very gently, “ Kenyon desired me 
to say to you that there was little or no chance of his coming back to 
The Fenns until he had made the first trip,—at least until he was re- 
placed by a man called Ranford, who has undertaken the same work 
with him. And it will be three months anyway, Loretta; and you 
must be brave. Another thing Kenyon left me to tell you: he wants 
you and Mrs. Lyons to go across to Little Fenn, to live there at once.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE traditions of Loretta’s girlhood were fortunate on the day of 
her husband’s departure, for it was impossible to let any question on 
The Fenns long take on a tragic importance, and after a brief sleep the 
girl woke to find herself in her own room, the mid-day sun risen, and 
a sensation that her new life and the old were curiously blended. 

She could hear Mrs. Lyons rattling among the tins in the kitchen 
with familiar alacrity. While she lay still for a moment, the sounds 
of neighboring voices floated up to her window, and Loretta asked 
herself why they should seem in any way now disassociated with her 
life. When she was dressed, she went down as usual to the sitting-room, 
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where for the most part since her leaving school her occupations had 
lain, Mrs. Lyons persisting in the notion that there was no use whatever 
in two of them doing the kitchen-work at once. But over the finer 
part of the household labor Loretta ruled supreme, and, just as though 
nothing had occurred the day before to startle her life out of its ordi- 
nary calm, she began dusting the chimney-piece and setting the room 
to rights, but finally decided upon going out into the kitchen for the 
broom. 

Mrs. Lyons turned suddenly from the dresser, where she was count- 
ing out plates, and before either of the two spoke they made a tacit 
acknowledgment of the fact that the wedding need not be talked of 
between them. So Mrs. Lyons said, in a very ordinary tone of voice, 
“ You will find the broom out on the door-step,” but added, as the girl 
went down to take it from its nail, “I should not fuss much, if I was 
you, with sweeping, or anything like that. You will be all tired out 
for your long journey to-morrow.” 

Loretta stood still in the sunlit door-way of the little kitchen, 
and, leaning her hands on either side, said, smiling almost compassion- 
ately,— 

“Why, aunt, Kenyon isn’t coming back until he has made that first 
trip. He is to write something further about our going over to the 
other house. But I am very sure he could not take me to New York, 
—just now. We must go right on as usual.” 

Mrs. Lyons regarded her niece for a moment in silence; then, 
turning to the dresser, she said, curtly, “ Well, have it as you like: 
take your broom, I suppose.” And presently the sounds of Loretta’s 
even strokes with the broom were heard. 

From the kitchen Mrs. Lyons proceeded : “ If we’re going to move 
out in a day or two, I should think we’d better be looking round us a 
little, Easy enough for Kenyon Blake to tell us to root up branch and 
twig and go over to Little Fenn, but it’s going to be a piece of work, 
I can tell you.” 

It seemed queer to Loretta that a desire to be in her husband’s house 
—in the house she ought to call her own—had possessed her during all 
her waking hours. ; 

She answered, without pausing in her occupation,— 

“Oh, but, Aunt Liddy, you know you have always liked the Little 
Fenn house and said you wished you could live in it.” She stood 
in the door-way, having tidily collected her dust, and smiled almost 
brightly. “There isn’t any harm in going over there; and you like 
Phoebe Sparks,—and everything ; and as for this house, why, you have 
said it would be just the place for your sister Martha if you could give 
it right up part and parcel to her: it was only that you and she could 
not very comfortably make use of the same four walls.” 

Loretta had turned one of her aunt’s recent caustic remarks to very 

purpose, and the older woman was pleased to note the little tone 
of childlike gayety with which Loretta concluded her sentence. 

“Well,” she said, slowly, “I suppose if you’ve got, to mind him 
last you might as well begin first.” And this subject, like the other, 
was understood to be dismissed. 
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It was early the next morning that the telegram which Loretta had 
taught herself in every fibre to expect came. Kenyon found himself 
compelled to start at once, but would be away at the most only three 
months. Loring would be down to The Fenns in a few days with some 
things he wanted her to use at Little Fenn. She and Mrs, Lyons were 
to go there at once. Good-by. 

“So those are his orders,” said Mrs. Lyons when Loretta had 
finished reading. 

“Tt’s very long for a telegram,” said the girl. 

“ And mighty short for a wedding-trip,” returned the elder woman. 

Loretta’s new sense of importance really filled the good woman 
with satisfaction, and probably for this reason she felt bound to show 
as much contempt for Kenyon’s way of doing things as possible. Her 
niece’s hand now lay very gently upon her arm as she said,— 

“ But, aunt, I have often heard you tell that when you were mar- 
ried Uncle Job had to go straight off whaling.” 

“That was his business,” rejoined Mrs. Lyons. “I don’t see why, 
as Dr. Maynard—or was it Mr. Loring ?—tried to say last night, this 
sort of war-correspondence requires a man fit to write a book. But 
I don’t hold with the savageries that are going on there among the 
Turks, either. A married man ought to stay at home when he can. 
do it.” 

All this kind of opposition on Mrs. Lyons’s part made Loretta able 
to endure her own inward struggles, and she had nothing that was 
impertinent or intrusive or unkind to bear from the neighborhood. 
Every one was interested and came to see her, but their compassion 
was not loudly expressed, and during the reception of her friends Mrs. 
Lyons’s whole tone changed to one of complete satisfaction with her 
niece’s position. The fact that they should move at once into the 
great gaunt house of Little Fenn interested the neighbors, but did not 
move them to any of the officiousness which belongs to circles consid- 
ered far more active and civilized. Years of culture and refinement 
could not have made these people more delicate in their reticence or 
kinder in their way of showing that silence did not preclude good 
will. 

Once roused to the novelty of removal, Mrs. Lyons began her 
preparations with cheerful activity. 

Mr. Loring was to be expected within a week, and she was de- 
sirous, for some reason, that he should find them settled in their new 
home: so the packing went forward with great celerity, and by the 
following Tuesday Mrs. Lyons was heard to declare that Martha 
Thormer and that daughter of hers could have the place all to them- 
selves by the next day if they liked. 

During this period Dr. Maynard had been a frequent visitor. Be- 
tween him and Loretta there was a silence on some questions which 
both understood. The kind-hearted friend knew that the day would 
come when the girl would have much to say to him, perhaps, but it 
certainly was not just yet ; and he could afford to wait. . 

It was one very quiet afternoon that Loretta Blake found herself 
for the first time mistress in her husband’s house. Mrs. Lyons had 
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insisted upon her beginning her reign there in that name, though both 
knew that the aunt and Phoebe Sparks would rule the establishment 
between them. Indeed, while preparations for tea were being made in 
the capacious kitchen, Loretta roamed about the garden, which was 
full of old-fashioned blossoms, stood a long time in front of the ragged 
stone wall dividing it from the orchard, and wondered how long a time 
it would be before she would feel finally at home there. 

Things must be changed very much, she knew, for Kenyon’s com- 
fort. He had always during his uncle’s lifetime declared the house to 
be hideous, but Mr. Loring had remarked how full of possibilities it 
was. What were they? thought the girl, turning her face back from 
the western glow to look at the large, irregular building, with its 
weather-beaten aspect, and yet its capacity for much finer things. 
Well enough she knew that Loring, whose sagacity certainly was cos- 
mopolitan, could answer all these questions satisfactorily; but she 
would so much have preferred to know a little of them for herself. 

The three women alone in the house partook of their tea together 
almost in silence. Three huge packages had come down by Mr. 
Thompson’s boat during the past two days, and were awaiting Loring’s 
arrival at a later hour. Phoebe Sparks would have given a great deal 
for permission to untie those systematically-strapped cords, but as 
Loretta did not seem disposed to meddle with the packages—indeed, 
Loring’s coming had meant no material a to her—the ancient 
hand-maiden and friend of the household could offer no such suggestion, 
and whatever her feelings on the subject, Mrs. Lyons considered she 
had concealed them by completely ignoring the parcels during their 
time of waiting in the wide, dingy hall. 

It startled Loring, as he came up in the little boat, to see a girlish 
figure in a blue flannel gown standing on the wharf. It was almost to 
the young man as though he had left her there on the morning of his 
departure and she had merely moved from one island wharf to the 
other since. But her manner showed decided alacrity. For a moment as 
they went up the ragged steps she was silent, but presently was eager to 
ask and listen about her husband, his departure, ete. ; and Loring, who 
had been plunged in misery over the whole affair since he had seen the 
stern lines of something like despair on his friend’s face the night of 
his marriage, tried to answer her in the simplest fashion by handing 
her a letter written by her husband just as he was starting. But as 
she sat down at once upon the bit of wall to read it, Loring could think 
only of the storm-driven night upon which Kenyon, in the wild dis- 
order of his room, had sat writing it, his face set and pale, if newly 
determined in expression at least most mournfully so, and, although 
Loring knew not one word of its contents, the message could scarcely 
be one of fond farewell and devotion to the girl who sat before him 
now reading it. 

Loretta made no comment on the letter, except that as they walked 
onward she remarked,— 

“T suppose he told you I was to put the house in order?” 

Loring nodded. “Oh, yes, indeed, and insisted on my buying a lot 
of things after he went away and bringing down some traps of his own 
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from his Boston rooms. Do you suppose we can get any one to hang 
paper, or do any painting, or that sort of thing, about here?” 

“Qh, yes,” said Loretta, quickly: “over at the Main there are 

workmen.” 

“Then that will be all right,” said Loring, cheerfully. He looked 
at the face just beside his shoulder in the twilight, and added,— 

“T suppose Blake wrote you as pleasant a letter as he could under 
the circumstances ?” 

“ Yes,” said Loretta, quietly: “it was very kind.” 

Mrs. Lyons and Phoebe were awaiting them at the side-entrance, 
which was the one generally used at Little Fenn, because of its square 
porch and wide door-way. Although they greeted Loring with great 
cordiality and had questions enough to ask about the departure of Mr. 
Blake, yet it was very evident that the minds of both women were 
burning with desire to see the parcels opened. Loring caught this with 
a sense of great amusement to himself, and as soon as he had finished 
the supper bountifully set before him he suggested opening the thin 
then and there in the hall. Midway in that ancient place a long table 
stood, above which brackets for lamps were set,—a portion of the 
hideous which Kenyon meant to pull down. But they served very 
well now to illuminate this grave interior, shining from above as Lo- 
ring knelt down and, with Loretta’s aid, cut the cords of the famous 

reels and displayed the treasures first of one and then of another, 
Mrs Lyons and Phoebe moving in shadow at a sort of contemptuous 
distance. 

Loring had taken his sister to the most artistic places to be found in 
Boston, and the result was a collection of stuffs for window-hangings 
and other draperies, and some rolls of paper of the most perfect then 
known design, all of which thrown open to these spectators produced 
the silence of dismay. 

Loretta, it is true, was about to lay a furtively admiring hand upon 
a heap of silk in which the pomegranate was outlined against a paler 
red, when Mrs. Lyons, touching it disdainfully with the toe of her er 
exclaimed,— 

“For the land sakes alive! Where ever did Kenyon Blake hunt 
those things up! If that poor thin thing ain’t just about the look- 
ingest I ever did see !” 

It had flashed across Loretta’s mind that perhaps all this was part 
—it might be something like the surroundings, or the color—of that 
life of Kenyon’s she so longed to penetrate. She did not like these 
things, exactly ; she too thought them queer and odd and out of place; 
but Loring’s face was gravely approving, and he opened the second 
parcel with evident relish, showing off various odds and ends of china 
in an artistic design, some book-shelves in pieces ready for joining, 
and finally—what caught Loretta’s eye quickly—a small case of books. 
He i the color like a flood of damask to her cheeks by saying, 
quietly,— 

7 I brought those down because I know they are Kenyon’s fayor- 
ites. 

Long and anxiously did the two older women turn over the silks 
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and portiéres and look at the rugs which two days before the point of 
Miss Bella Loring’s parasol had touched with such pleased approval. 

“Where in the wide world was all this going to be put?” was what 
they thought first, not having as yet grasped the idea that Loring in his 
friend’s name meant to bring painters and plasterers and paper-hangers 
into the house and make of it something such as Kenyon thought a 
home. And it should be the first rudiment of what he called Loretta’s 
nineteenth-century education, it not being worth while, he surmised, 
for her to study or learn to care much about the dead-and-gone people 
of a thousand years ago. Heroes or heroines she should have, but they. 
should come either of the living present or its twin-sister, that past 
which is our own because it was only of yesterday. 

He seemed, as they both rose from turning the silks over on the 
floor, to divine something of the meaning in Loretta’s expression. 

“You must set your house in order,” he said, smiling, and, in a 
pleasant undertone, “and really it will be good fun for you to do it; 
and then—do you know ?—did Kenyon tell you ?—my aunt Mrs. Bailey 
wants you to come and see her as soon as possible. Just now she is at 
her summer place; but I take it you will like it there best for a little 
while.” 

And he followed Loretta after her aunt and Phebe Sparks, leaving 
the hall-way colored richly, and the very staircase heavy with the 
Oriental rugs cast down upon it, while the glaze of a blue jar stood in 
the midst of a hundred peacock plumes which had been strewn be- 
side it. 





CHAPTER IX. . 


“Now, Don, I really must go.” 
. “Qh, just a minute longer!” The little thin nervous hand tight- 

ened its grasp upon Loretta’s. “One minute can’t make any differ- 
ence, even if you do have to put on a party dress.” 

“But, Don, what if I were to be late?” 

“Well, Aunt Pen wouldn’t mind. Tell her it’s me, and you know 
Angus won’t care if you say that.” 

Loretta laughed in the candle-light with almost more of childish 
inflection than the voice of the child before her could have shown. 
The room in which she and the child were seated was large and some- 
what heavily furnished, although every device for an invalid’s comfort 
had been essayed, and there was certainly no lack of Juxury or cheerful- 
ness about it. From the wide open fireplace to the introduction of 
bamboo furniture, all that could be devised had been carried out, and 
the candles lighted in sconces on the walls gave here and there gleams 
of pictures such as were scarcely suited to a child’s taste, but very 
pleasing to Angus Loring’s little brother. 

It was nearly four months since Loretta had taken up her abode 
with the Baileys, the strange chances of war, so much more to be ex- 
pected than to be wondered at, keeping Kenyon away, and it is hardly 
a matter for surprise that the tall: young figure kneeling by the couch, 
VoL. XXXIX.—26 
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now moving away into the firelight, looked very different from the girl 
who four months ago Angus Loring had thought might be a Sheila. 
But perhaps only one who had not seen her in the interval could fairly 
judge of and detect the change. She wore an out-door costume of 
rich dark velvet with some touches of fur about the throat and wrists, 
which may have done something towards setting off the peculiar 
character of the girl’s beauty, but well did Loring know that the 
change was not so much in the girl’s outward bearing or in the dress 
she might or might not wear. He had urged nothing upon her, had 
taken her very slowly and with infinite prudence and tact, but had seen 
to it that she was living out every hour of her new life, and, whether 
in repose or in action, the influences about her were slowly being felt. 

“Tf I come back and show you myself in the new party dress, will 
that do?” said Loretta, smiling from the fire upon him. 

Donald surveyed her critically. 

“T think that’s a splendid dress you have on now,” he said, taking 
in the perfection of finish in the costume, which certainly became her 
very well. “A lot of those men that Angus calls the boys were up 
here the other day, and—do you know that Whewell ?—well, he means 
to paint your picture in that very dress; for he said so.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Loretta, hastily. “The new party dress is 
beautiful, Don; and I will tell you something else, very early to-mor- 
row morning.” 

Master Donald interrupted her with a sweeping gesture. “Say you 
will do it to-night if I am awake when you come home.” 

“Oh, my dearest, I cannot promise that: Aunt Pen and Angus 
would be very angry.” 

“ But if I am,” persisted the little invalid, querulously ; “just if I 
9 

“Well, then,” said Loretta, slowly, “if it should just happen so, I 
could come in for a minute afterwards and tell you about it,—something, « 
that is.” 

“Tt’s at the Caulfields’, isn’t it?” he said, severely. 

“Yes, dear; you know we have to be early, because that Russian 
violinist is to be there, and you know”’—she smiled—“ that I am to 
sing.” 

“There, now !” cried the boy, glad of a new grievance. “ You never 
told me what you were going to sing.” 

“Qh, I think it is because I must have sung them so often for you, 
dear, that I forgot to mention it,” said Loretta, kneeling down again by 
the sofa. “I am to sing something of Rubinstein’s,—that ‘Good- 
Night’ you like, you know,—and the song about the nightingale !” 

The boy considered this question for a moment before answering, 
“Why can’t you sing the Russian song ?” : 

He might have felt the slight quiver that passed through Lo- 
retta’s frame, but her hand, held in both of his, did not move as she 
answered,— 

“You know, dear, we said the other day we’d save that for just up 
here or over in the studio. I was never to sing that in a crowd of 


people.” 


am 
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They rested thus a moment in silence, Donald no doubt turning 
over in his mind some pretext for detaining Loretta, but, none appear- 
ing, he said, in a dejected tone,— 

“ Well, then, if you want to go.” 

The girl rose to her feet. ‘I will be back in a few moments,” she 
said, stooping down to kiss one of his thin little cheeks, and a moment 
later she was walking swiftly down the wide hall-way to her own 
room. 

When Loring had brought Kenyon’s wife up to Boston, she had 
said to him before they entered Mrs. Bailey’s house, “ You have been 
sO good to me, is there anything in your aunt’s home I can do for 

ou ? 
ne Yes: you can be good to my poor little brother Donald. I know 
how well you can treat children. I have not forgotten that night on 
the rocks, nor how you looked with those little arms clinging about your 
neck. And a suffering child,—one condemned perhaps to years of 
pain and weariness,—such a one would appeal to you, Loretta, I am 
sure. 

He had fallen into the way of speaking to her by her Christian 
name, the cousinship with Kenyon giving him a certain right, and, as 
he himself said, it made so many matters easier for them both, since in 
the days to come he might be the only man she could call upon for all 
og of small services which a man can yield to the women of his 

in. 

Nothing further had passed about the little lad, but what Loretta 
began for Loring’s sake she did now for her own. A bond of friend- 
ship had sprung up between her and the boy: which was certainly the 
truest she had ever known. If it came to pass that he was called by 
all the household too exacting in his demands upon the girl, yet what 
would she have taken in exchange for all their hours of talk, — 


‘. which he told her more of the world than she had ever known, yet tol 


it in his simple fashion! And among all the kind people in the house- 
hold she knew that, except it were Angus, he cared the most for what - 
she thought and felt, for what she did and sajd, for how she came and 
went and what impressions she gained of all things in this — 
world about her. They met on many common grounds, yet Donald 
was oftenest her counsellor. If to him Kenyon Blake’s wife was of 
all beautiful beings on earth the fairest, she I fancy at that time would 
have been quicker to write the word friend against the boy’s name than 
that of any other upon earth. That the friendship might die awa 
with the years to come Loretta never thought of for an instant. It 
was not that she expected his own life to be shortened, but she had not 
yet learned what, in part, Loring would like to have had her, to doubt 
the sincerity of word or look, to question the absolute truthfulness of 
what might be said. 

Mrs. Bailey, under strict orders from Kenyon, and with every 
possible desire and inclination to do as she was bidden, porn 
enjoying having Loretta with her, had provided the girl’s room wi 
every luxury of modern art, and it was into an apartment almost too 
exquisite in its appointments that the girl stepped this evening to make 
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ready for the musicale and be in time to show the new evening dress 
to Donald. 

The boy lay still upon his couch, his hands above his head, watching 
the spots of light and shadow upon the wall before him. The house 
was very still. Dinner was long ago over, and these hours just about 
twilight were the times above all others when he counted on a visit from 
Loretta. From her drives, her walks, her expeditions out shopping or 
into society, she would bring into his room the cheerful glow of her 
presence, giving him her hand out of her muff to feel how warm it was 
or to tell him promptly the last funny thing she had seen or heard ; 
then there would be talks perhaps of quieter things. He liked to see 
Loretta sitting in the fire-light, and he liked to hear about the Fenns ; 
and he had told her, as I said, many things, and there was a tacit 
understanding that every bit of news about Kenyon he was to garner 
and Jet her have. There were days when he would be carried over to 
Loring’s studio, and the ebb and flow of conversation there of course 
reached the boy with very direct meaning whenever Blake and _ his 
affairs, or perhaps Mrs. Blake herself, were talked about. And from 
him Loretta, whose ideas about the duties of a war-correspondent were 
still unsubstantial or undetermined, gathered suggestions which made 
her, as she thought, able to piece out what they called Blake’s campaign. 
And from the boy she learned of Kenyon’s wide popularity among all 
those of his brother’s friends whom he knew. He remembered nights 
when Angus and Kenyon had sat with him during some of his very 
painful hours, and how their careless eloquence about events passing 
in their lives had fascinated him. How little any one in the house- 
hold, save perhaps Angus himself when he came and went, guessed _ 
of the sacredness of the friendship of these two! Donald longed now 
for strength of limb, for bravery of arm, for firmness of step, that he 
might do something—be something—for Loretta’s sake. But his 
friendship, his interest, had he but known it, were all-sufficing. 
Awakened to many happy things in life, Loretta had yet that craving 
- at her heart to feel herself of some real consequence to some one human 
being, and this she unquestionably was to Donald. 

The boy’s following of a streak of light across the wall suddenly 
ended in a dazzling apparition of Loretta standing in the door-way in 
her new gown, her cloak of fur and pale gray velvet thrown back from 
her shoulders and revealing the exquisite simplicity of a dress of white 
silk with lines on either side of some silvery embroidery. 

Lace of a filmy kind revealed the fairness of her neck and arms, 
but in the square cut and broad band of the bodice was something 
which gave her the look of a heroine in Donald’s favorite King 
Arthur. 

The boy sat up, uttering a cry of delight, but presently drew down 
his face again as Loretta stooped to kiss him good-night, and again the 
“Must you go?” was wailed forth, and the girl, hastening along the 
corridor and down the flight of stairs to the drawing-room, knew well 
enough that after her hint of “something” in the morning Donald 
would force himself to keep awake. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. BaILEy was spoken of so often as a “type” that it became 
necessary to explain of what, and then it was discovered that the 
charming elderly lady combined all sorts of qualities which go to make 
up a perfect hostess, a fast friend, and a cultivated though cosmopolitan 
American. Her home had almost always been in Massachusetts,— 
rather persistently so, some of her friends said,—but she had taken 
many a trip abroad. She had had responsibilities in regard to the Lo- 
rings, had received Angus into her home and heart directly he was 
left alone in the world, and Donald was brought to her as a matter of 
course. Secretly her cousin Kenyon Blake was her ideal of very much 
that was worth while in a man, and his thin fine young countenance 
looked at Loretta from various frames throughout the house and con- 
fronted her with distressingly different expressions and at various 
periods of life in the albums which Mrs. Bailey kept in her charming 
library. 

There was one girl among the Lorings, rather the down-trodden 
member of the family just at present, since she was determined upon a 
career, but, as “everybody” in the musical or literary world worth 
hearing or knowing came in turn or time to Mrs. Bailey’s house, Bella 
Loring had ample opportunity to indulge her enthusiasms without 
carrying them too far. This young lady visited a great deal among 
her friends, and, although quite independent of her aunt or brother, 
made a point of asking their advice on all financial matters, generally 
to discover that her own point of view was directly the opposite of 
theirs. When definitely in town for the season or part of it, she di- 
vided her time between Mrs. Bailey’s house, where her room was al- 
ways sacredly kept for her, and “The Brunswick Hotel,” where she 
shared a very gorgeous apartment with some friends from another State 
who came thither regularly to enjoy Boston and Miss Loring together. 

One of Angus’s first remarks to Loretta after her arrival at her 
aunt’s had been to beg of her to be sure to make friends with his sister 
Bella. 
“‘ Because if you do,” he declared, “ you will find her the jolliest 
sort of girl going.” 

Loretta had learned since then something of what this phrase meant 
and might be made to mean, but she had walked unconsciously directly 
into Miss Bella’s good graces, first by admiring a dog which she had 
brought to Donald, a pug with the most audacious eyes ever set in 
canine head, next by assuring her that she knew very little and was not 
a in any way at all, upon which Bella Loring got up and kissed 

er. ° 

“My dear girl,” she said, taking a place upon the sofa next her, 
“you are the only wise woman I have met in ten years.” 

Loretta’s utter inability to meet these remarks produced a silence 
which led Miss Bella on to talk ; and before the morning was over, the 
two were fast friends. The pug was christened “ Bismarck” and trans- 
ferred to Donald’s room, and thenceforth became his companion except 
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when taken out tenderly in Loretta’s keeping. Many a morning during 
this season had the two girls led him a tramp across the Common, talk- 
ing on all sorts of subjects, as Miss Bella liked to do, Loretta never 
afraid to question this downright good-hearted and unworldly adviser, 
who certainly had the faculty of laying facts bare before the eye in the 
most unscrupulous fashion, and who never failed to criticise freely her 
own relations as well as other people, if she believed that they de- 
served it. 

Just at present Miss Loring was at her aunt’s house; and Loretta, 
enjoying as she still did the rustle of silk draperies about her feet, went 
= to the library, knowing that both ladies were probably awaiting 

er. 

It was not always a good “evening room,” that which Loretta en- 
tered a little shyly, unless all the candle-lights were ablaze on state 
occasions. The rich luxuries of the room, the old oak, the carved fur- 
niture, the fine pictures and solemn book-shelves, seemed rather gloomy. 
Twilight or firelight subdued all these ; while their morning hours were 
perfection. Loretta’s figure in the shining white silk with the little 
touch of silver about it seemed to create a central space of light as she 
entered, while from another door leading into the drawing-room Bella 
Loring and her aunt appeared, evidently just at the end of a discussion. 

Miss Loring might have been twenty-five, or thirty, or thirty-five, 
or, in some lights and some costumes, twenty-two; but one thing was 
clearly apparent to all beholders, which was that no adventitious aids 
were employed to set off her elderly good looks or dignify what might 
have been her youthful ones. She was a slight, graceful woman, rather 
taller than Loretta, and she wore gowns in the daytime that came 
straight from her London tailor, and in the evening much that was 
brilliant in silk and satin. The fair type of. the Lorings was shown to 
great advantage in her finely-cut high-bred features, the coil of soft fair 
hair which seemed ready to adapt itself to any fashion, and the blue 
eyes, which, if less critical than those of Angus or brighter than those 
of Donald, had still the one characteristic of the Loring eye,—a shrewd 
good humor. Miss Loring reduced every one of her theories to com- 
plete insignificance by her own course of action; but this Loretta need 
never know, or, if she did, Loring argued to himself, it would not harm 
her: she would like Bella all the better. 

“Very good indeed, my dear,” was Miss Loring’s comment on the 
new gown; and Mrs. Bailey, whose blonde type was, with certain char- 
acteristics strengthened, merely her niece’s grown older, came forward, 
beginning to fasten the fur cloak about Loretta’s shoulders, smiling 
approval gently, and then glancing with satisfaction at their three fig- 
ures, for Miss Loring was very smart indeed in a new gown of black 
satin and lace, and Mrs. Bailey, in one of her gowns for evening wear, 
looked so precisely like herself that no doubt a dozen people in the 
room would know her from the color of the gown, the turn of her 
shoulders, or the whole graceful courtesy of her manner, before they 
heard her name or saw her face. 

“The Caulfields are such dreadfully punctual people,” said Bella, 
enveloping herself in furs and a great deal of black lace about the 
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head: “do let us be on time, aunt. I want to hear Valsati’s violin 
solo so much.” 

But when the three had driven through the clear cool streets to | 
their destination it was Miss Loring that detained them all in the dress- 
ing-room, declaring that they had better not go down-stairs before 
somebody worth talking to had arrived. 

To Loretta, as well may be imagined, all these occasions of social 
life were still somewhat spectacular. But she already knew that her 
appearance in a room created some sort of special attention,—some half- 
audible comment,—something which produced a sensation ; and, having 
so often ascribed it to the fact of her husband’s fame or the splendor 
of her apparel, she had begun to feel it of late as something more di- 
rectly personal,—as though the chance acquaintances she was making 
daily knew more of her history than she had supposed. Not that even 
now Loretta regarded herself as in any degree a heroine of romance. 
The Fenns, with their somewhat sombre traditions of commonplace 
and yet strong active life, her own bringing up, the strangeness of her 
wedding,—none of these things appealed to the girl as likely to give 
her presence in the Boston season a charm peculiarly their own. Lo- 
ring had so studiously tried to avoid all talk about the war, had man- 
aged so often to keep daily papers from her sight, that she had not as 
yet acquired the habit of looking regularly for news from Russia; but 
scarcely an hour of her life passed that she did not think of Kenyon 
as in some land of burning sunshine and pitiless marches, or of fog 
and rain, of sleepless nights and anxious hours of watching. For it 
was natural to one of this girl’s temperament that the few impressive 
points which reached her mind should remain there to the exclusion of 
even a thought of detail. In her very sleep she had started up, fancy- 
ing that she beheld her husband flung from his saddle or perhaps en- 
gaged in some deadly combat, and daytime would bring a letter in 
which a merry scene of bivouac life would be depicted. One such 
Kenyon might have painted for her: he had written with shells flying 
about him, and the merry-making, such as it was, going on within a 
hundred yards of where the dead from the field of battle were being 
laid away. The fact that there was a confusion in her own fancies and 
Kenyon’s careless words seemed to make it possible for her to obey 
Mrs. Bailey and go out into scenes like this. To-night a sense of 
personality was growing upon the girl, and she meant to talk to Lorin 
about it when he should return on the morrow; and as she follow 
Mrs. Bailey into the drawing-room all these thoughts combined 
to give her face its gravest, sweetest look. There was, as usual, the 
quick buzz of conversation, the interchange of small talk which she 
was beginning to understand, going on around them; but presently, 
with a little nod to Mrs. Bailey, Loretta went away on the arm of one 
of her special friends, an old army officer who had known Kenyon’s 
father long ago. 

Their destination was the music-room in the L of the house, and 
Loretta seated herself with her venerable companion on one of the 
crimson benches extending along two sides of the room, the grand piano 
occupying a central space, from which Valsati, with the emotions of his 
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music still lingering about him, approached her, smiling and wiping 
his brow. 

“T am sorry you were not here while I played,” the young man 
said, ruefully, and turned to the old officer: “Sir, when Mrs. Blake is 

resent I do my best. I know how it is: the music reaches her.” 

“ But I know nothing of it,” Loretta said, smiling up at him. ° 

“ One does not need to know to feel,” said the Russian, gravely. 

“True enough,” thought Loretta. “I wonder how one would feel 
if one did know.” 

There was a little movement among a group near the piano, and a 
young lady whom Loretta had noticed on entering the room was gt. 
forward to play. She was small but exceedingly graceful in figure, an 
her dress, if a trifle original in its combination of colors and the flash 
of Oriental jewelry, became her wonderfully well. A well-set head, 
masses of golden hair, dark eyes that were bent upon the keys, a pro- 
file of dainty regularity,—all these characteristics Loretta noticed, won- 
dering where she had seen something like the face or the movements of 
the girl’s hand upon the keys before her. But her music put a stop to 
any speculative tendency of the kind. She might have been playing 
for a roomful or for herself alone, so absorbed did she appear in pro- 
ducing those sounds which seemed to be her very own. She played 
first a gavotte of Bach’s, from which she seemed of her own accord to 
drift into a strange wild sort of melody which made her lift her eyes 
to Valsati and bring him at once to the piano. . Every one understood, 
it would appear, the caprices of the young violinist, and no one seemed 
at, all surprised when he produced his violin and joined the girl 
promptly in the music, that seemed to glide from off the tips of cer 
fingers delicately and yet with that sort of reserve force which belongs 
to all true artists. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” Loretta said to her old companion. “Oh, 
I should like so much to know her! Besides, there are ever so many 
people coming near here I don’t care to talk to.” And the girl indi- 
cated with a wave of her fan two or three young men who usually fol- 
lowed in her train. 

The old soldier laughed. . “I have no doubt she will be delighted 
to know you,” he said, and, with much gallantry, rose and went over 
to the piano when the music had ceased. 

Loretta saw the two approaching her, and, though she did not catch 
the name of the girl, held out her own hand eagerly and with such a 
pretty look of welcome that the look of surprise or half-annoyance on 
the other’s face melted away. It proved to be the one episode of Lo- 
retta’s evening, for even her own singing amounted to very little, she 
thought to herself, since she did not feel at that time like singing either 
of the ballads put down for her, but her talk with this girl seemed 
worth coming twice as far to have enjoyed. They began at once about 
the music, and Loretta learned that her new acquaintance had studied 
abroad in two or three foreign capitals, that she knew nearly every one 
in the room, and that she was likely to leave Boston ‘the next day. 
How Loretta contrived to extract all this information she hardly knew 
herself, since she had been rather the silent one of the two, but her 
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companion recalled later the frank challenge in Loretta’s look which » 
had accompanied every word. To question where she wished to under- 
stand, to express opinions when she felt them,—were not these proper 
things? thought Kenyon’s wife; and the other girl, half amused, and 
more than half fascinated, indulged her charming curiosity. 

“T live so quiet a life,” the stranger said, as they were parting, 
“that coming up to Boston is quite a change for me ;” but she added, 
“T may see you to-morrow some time in the afternoon at Mr. Loring’s 
studio.” 

It seemed a moment later that the whirl of the evening in which 
Loretta found herself engrossed separated them. She had to sing 
again, and when she looked around it.was to encounter a number of 
faces known to her, but not that of her new acquaintance. She might, 
indeed, not have known her name, but for what occurred later in the 
night. She had made her promised visit to Donald, had knelt down 
beside the boy for an instant and told him something of the evening, 
and was in her own room again, when Miss Loring’s maid came with a 
message from her mistress to say that if Mrs. Blake had not gone to 
bed, would she come into her room? 

There had been some threatening, so Loretta thought, in Bella’s eye 
when the three ladies lingered on the staircase-landing before separating 
for the night, and she wondered what word of counsel or suggestion, 
what piece of satirical fun about the evening, Miss Bella had to impart 
before she slept. She had not even taken off her evening dress, and 
came in to find Miss Loring fresh from the hands of her Abigail, look- 
ing, as she always did, remarkably well in a white ae and very 
comfortably arranged for the next hour upon her sofa, with a book and 
a lamp on a little table at her side. 

-“ With Donald again, I suppose,”. said Miss Loring, shortly. 
“How many good hours of your life you waste spoiling that child, 
Loretta !” 

Loretta came over to the chimney-piece, and, leaning her hands upon 
it and her head rather wearily against one of them, said, quietly,— 

“We won’t discuss it, Bella. I know I am right.” 

“No, we won't,” she assented, “ because I have something much 
more important to tell you. I know it would be very disagreeable if I 
were to go about in company telling you whom you might and whom 
you might not talk to,” but, seeing the pink color steal up Loretta’s 
cheek, Miss Loring made haste to add, “and of course you would 
have the right to tell me to mind my own business if I did so, Loretta 
dearest.” 

Bella sat upright, and Loretta, struck by something unusual in her 
tone, turned: suddenly, facing her with very scarlet cheeks. “‘ Loretta, 
I do want to tell you just this. Don’t try to make a friend of Miss 
Chetwynde, and take my advice for it, and don’t talk about her before 
Aunt Pen.” i 

“What have I done?” said Loretta, eagerly. “Do you mean the 
girl who played'so well? General Macrae introduced me to her, and I 
didn’t catch the name, and I thought her delightful.” 

Miss Loring made a gesture of something like despair. ‘“ My dear, 
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al there are some things here among the people I know better than you 
do, which you must take my word for. Now, pray understand, I say 
all this for all our good. Let Margaret Chetwynde alone.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


Lorine’s studio was situated so far within sight of his aunt’s 
dwelling that by going up to the observatory at the latter one could 
see the roofing and the upper windows of the building where Loring 
had set up his special Lares and Penates. Quite early in the year 
Donald had, with Loring’s and Loretta’s assistance, established a set of 
signals between the houses, which were merely decorative and amusing 
to the boy, since at any time a message could have been sent back and 
forth to announce Loring’s return to town, or the fact that Donald and 
Loretta were going out in the carriage, or that Miss Loring had come 
home, or other similar pieces of intelligence which Donald vainly be- 
lieved caused his brother to toil up-stairs several times a day in order 
to discover them from the variety of indications made in the observa- . 
tory window. That these pieces of information reached him in any 
quicker or more direct fashion the child never suspected ; and indeed 
it did sometimes chance that Loretta’s first knowledge of Loring’s re- 
turn to town was when the little flag on its very shaky stick which was 
all, he declared to her, the owners of the building would permit, made 
its appearance on the roofing, to be tied up with black ribbon when he 
was away, and decorated with a bold streamer of red, white, and blue 
when Angus, so to speak, was in residence. 

Loretta and her little companion felt certain that the promising 
signals would appear that day. Loring had gone on to New York 
to a club dinner, and had arranged before starting that Donald and 
Loretta, and his sister, if she chose, should come over to his studio for 
what the child called a “long afternoon,” and what to one of the party, 
at least, always seemed the very shortest that any week could contain. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon Loretta returned from a trip 
to the observatory to inform Donald that the flag was out and the 
streamers flying. Miss Loring, who had been reading aloud to her 
brother, looked from the child to Loretta with an expression of almost 
contemptuous amusement. 

“T really cannot understand this thing between you,” she said, 
laughing. “ Donald, why are you so silly? It would be so easy to 
send James over to ask if Mr. Angus had come back; and I should 
think,” she added, ruthlessly, “that Angus would feel too foolish for 
anything, going up and sticking out that ridiculous little thing on the 
top of a great big building.” 

Loretta looked at her from behind Donald’s sofa imploringly. “I 
never feel foolish about it in the least,” she said, reprovingly. “ Donald 
and I like it, and we think it great fun. We've all sorts of little sig- 
nals for Angus.” (She didn’t add that they, being almost invisible 
from the studio-building, had to be explained to him by special mes- 
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senger before he appeared at his aunt’s house in the evening.) “We 
find out how he is getting along with any picture that we specially like, 
and all sorts of things.” ; 

Whatever Miss Loring murmured as she went away, it sounded 
like, “ What a pair of geese!” but it was very certain that she loved 
Loretta none the less for these so-called foolish marks of understand- 
ing what the boy cared for and what amused and comforted him, and 
she bore with good humor Loretta’s little scolding as the two followed 
Donald and his attendant down the stairs. 

“T suppose I never could do that sort of thing, carry it out well, 
or enjoy it,” said Miss Loring, decidedly subdued, and inclined to show 
real humility. “I don’t know what it is about you, Loretta, that 
makes you different from other people. By the way, there is an old 
friend of yours coming up to dine to-night,—Dr. Maynard. You 
shall make the most of him this evening. Aunt Pen has asked him 
to dinner. The only way I chanced to hear of this first was through 
having seen Angus. Of course I couldn’t pretend before Donald to 
anything of the sort, because it would have spoiled your little drama 
with the signals.” : 

“Dr. Maynard !’ Loretta’s heart fairly stood still. He was her 
first visitor from The Fenns, and, although she had kept up as close a 
correspondence as the weather would permit with her relations on the 
Islands, yet to see one of them, even though it were a man who so 
rarely lived with them, yet one whom she had known there always, 
how joyful would this encounter be! 

Miss Loring, as they drove the slight distance around the corner to 
her brother’s studio, explained that he would join them later there and 
come across back to Mrs. Bailey’s with them. 

‘ The elevator took them easily up the one flight of stairs to Loring’s 
studio, which was a room large enough to satisfy the demands of half 
a dozen artists, and which perhaps was much more noticeable for its 
air of luxury, bric-a-brac, and fine hangings than for its mere conve- 
nience as a workshop. But, at all events, to Loretta during this win- 
ter it had become a place sacred to many hours of what she might 
have called her growing upward or her receiving new impressions — 
from a Mentor as wise and genial, as keen and anxious to defend her, 
as ever woman knew. For her the soft Eastern hangings of the room, 
the divans, the shining polished floor and rugs, the huge fireplace, 
which was one Loring actually had brought from Holland and set up 
here, the space where the piano stood, all were no less dearly associated 

‘to the girl than the sketches hanging about, or those standing face to 
the wall which he sometimes permitted her to bring out to the ‘ight of 
day and scrutinize. 

And to enter this beloved room and find its master standing at his 
easel, but ready enough to turn with greetings of all sorts for the party, 
—this was enough to gladden Loretta’s life for many days to come. 

Donald had to be made comfortable upon the sofa, and Miss Loring 
to move about gracefully to detect any novelties in the room, and then 
Angus and Loretta shook hands and made their special inquiries of 
each other, which could not be spoken by either of them without some 
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little thrill of gladness and of special welcome when there had been 
some days of separation between them, and Loretta, still holding her 
friend’s hand, whispered, very confidentially,— 

“Oh, Angus, there is something special I have been wishing to 
talk to you about. But it will take quite atime. I don’t mind Donald, 
but I do mind Bella just a little.” 

“ But she is going out presently,” said Angus, in his kindliest tones. 
“A young lady I believe you met here last night is coming to the 
studio, and Bella”—he laughed a little queerly—“ is going to take her 
~ round to see something special at Williams and Everett’s.” 

The color rose quickly in Loretta’s cheeks. She had liked Margaret 
Chetwynde too thoroughly to hear her spoken of in this way, as some 
one to be got rid of, but she only said, with a little reproach in her 
tone,— 

“T know whom you mean, of course,—Miss Chetwynde. I thought 
her very lovely.” 

“Ah me! ah me!” half sighed, half laughed Angus. He moved 
back to his easel; but, sitting in front of it with no effort towards 
putting so much as one stroke to the half-painted picture, he began to 
tell them about the dinner in New York. 

“You should have heard the talk about Blake,” he said, looking at 
them with beaming eyes. “ By the way, Loretta, has he mentioned in 
his last letter the fact that the Albion may discontinue this special line 
of correspondence, and that the English daily press has already offered 
him and Ranford together splendid work to do?” 

Loretta from her place at Donald’s side looked up swiftly. “No,” 
she said, and added, “ Then that will delay him.” 

Loring felt confused, or as though it might have been agreeable to 
give his information from the shaky little signal-staff on the roof. 
Face to face with Kenyon’s wife, into whose whole attitude and manner 
had come something which showed how vital this question was to her, 
it was difficult to proceed with a story Kenyon ought to have written 
first to her himself. But he took up his palette and began working 
boldly as he went on : 

“ Perhaps there hasn’t been time for him to write of it. Young 
Robertson told me how it came about, and that Kenyon was wild to 
stay and see things on a little further.” “I am doing this thing 
beautifully,” was Loring’s private reflection. He looked furtively at 
Loretta, whose face was now slightly averted, composed and resolute. 
“You see,” he went on, “there is something about a war-correspondent 
which it is terribly hard work to understand unless you have the gift 
for it yourself. The first stroke of work Blake ever did seemed to 
light the fire in him ; and it has raged there ever since.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Loretta said, very gravely,— 

“Tt isn’t patriotism ?” 

“Not in the least,—not any more than fox-hunting is; though I 
don’t know that I am right in speaking even so lightly of what the 
war-correspondent feels, for he is seeing history, remember. He is 
reviewing and recording the events of the life of nations. Blake had 
tried his novice hand at it before the Germans got into Paris. He was 
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tremendously popular with some special Uhlans, I well remember, and 
there were some boys in the regiment that would, I believe, have laid 
down their lives for him.” 

“‘T was almost a child then,” said Loretta. 

“Well, you were by no means the delightfully grown-up and 
sophisticated young person I see before me now,” said Loring, trying 
to look humorous. “ Now, you might say, womanlike. How could he 
be so fierce and excited over the Franco-Prussian war, and now have 
his whole heart and energy perhaps bound. up in Skobeleff’s ventures ? 
You can fancy living right in the thick of these historic occurrences,— 
the life of adventure, how far away all else can be put from one, and 
what it is to a man who has done as well as Blake has so far to carry 
on his work to the bitter end, whether the Cossacks or the Turks come 
out victorious. At all events, he will have lived ten years of life while 
these pages of history have been turned before his eyes.” 

Loretta was silent so long that Loring began to torment himself 
lest he had not put things in the best way for his friend, but she said 
presently, and looking at Bella with a little wistful smile, 

“T wonder how much of what you would call an episode, Kenyon’s 
visits to The Fenns of late will now mean in his life.” 

Ten minutes later, while Bella stood in the window awaiting Miss 
Chetwynde’s arrival, Loring said to Loretta, earnestly,— 

“‘ Whatever you may have to ask me about, Loretta, whatever ad- 
vice you want, let me tell you something. Once upon a time you were 
a child hidden away back somewhere in a shell. Do you know what 
a wonderful woman you are fast growing to be?” 

Loretta was eager to answer this, but the portiére moved, and Bella 
was seen taking a note from a servant addressed to herself. She read 
it aloud at once. It contained a few lines from Miss Chetwynde ex- 
pressing her regret at not appearing at the studio that day ; whereupon 
Bella promptly said she had no intention of wasting her whole. after- 
noon there, and, warning Loretta and Donald to be ready for her within 
an hour, went away on some errands, leaving the two friends virtually 
alone together, since Donald counted only as. a little occasional note of 
affection or approval when something which he liked in the conversa- 
tion caught his ear. 





CHAPTER XII. 


“T HAD a letter to-day,” said Loretta, putting her hand into her 
pocket and looking rather quizzically at Loring, “but hefore I show it 
to you I will ask my questions. You remember our talk at Choke 
Harbor on Little Fenn that day when you tried to make me under- 
stand something of—of this life here? Well, I want to ask you why 
it is I feel so thoroughly and entirely different as a human being, some- 
way, than I did then.” She had thrown aside her fur-trimmed jacket, 
and was standing not far from Loring’s easel, looking to him, as she 
had looked for some time past, like the awakening "Psyche. It was 
with the young man as though some secret hand were touching lightly 
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the girlish brow and lips, putting grace into her movements and new 
vigor into the strong young limbs. Still, it was Loretta of The Fenns. 
She went on: “T feel it, somehow, more in a crowd of people. When 
I go into a room I have a queer sensation of myself, as it were. I want 
to know why it is they look at me, or seem to care to talk to me, or 
make me a kind of companion. It has puzzled me all along, but of 
late more and more.” 

Loring laughed joyously. “ My dear Loretta,” he exclaimed, going 
towards her, “do you not see just what it is? But no, you don’t: 
it would spoil it all if you did. You are finding out yourself; you are 
learning what it is to become one of the moving active multitude. It 
is not self-consciousness, it is not vanity: it is only just as it should 
be.” 

No, thought Loring, no vanity as yet had stirred the exquisite 
delicacy of the girl’s feeling. The beautiful grave face before him had 
lost none of its first charm, and as Loretta turned away he felt a deep 
sense of satisfaction simply in observing how entirely she was working 
out his prophecies. 

“ Now for the letter,” said Loretta, smiling ; and, possessing herself 
once more of Donald’s little hand, she sat down upon the child’s sofa, 
and with the other hand smoothed out a sheet of blue-lined note-paper, 
two sheets of which were closely written in a cramped, old-fashioned 
hand. The letter was dated Mayridge, February 27, and began,— 


“My DEAR NIECE: 
“T returned last week from my trip to the West, and, hearing that 
you are still in Boston, write urging you to come to see me as soon as 
possible. I have a suggestion to make to you which I think your 
friends will approve. There is no reason why I should not mention it 
here. Kenyon Blake is my only nephew, and has lived, as you know, 
a large part of his life with me. My brother and I did not agree ex- 
actly as to the methods of the boy’s education, but my brother, with 
much generosity, forbore to press any of his theories upon Kenyon 
until his judgment was formed, so that he actually spent the greater 
part of his boyhood with me, going down to The Fenns when you 
were a little girl, and when you were growing up to womanhood onl 
from time to time. Whether you know it or not, it was the desire of 
my brother’s heart that Kenyon should make you his wife, and he also 
had my approval when the engagement was pronounced. Now for my 
plan, or suggestion. It seems to me an unfitting thing that you should 
not, as his wife, place yourself as near to direct news of him as possi- 
ble: therefore I have to suggest your accompanying me as soon as 
possible to England ; and I suspect Miss Bella Loring would not mind 
being our companion, if not my cousin Angus himself. Kenyon, | 
whether foolish or not in the business he has undertaken, is in a posi- 
tion of peril from illness or from the chances of war. The most direct 
news of it all would come to us in London; and there, I think, we 
might remain until he felt free to come home, which I suppose will be 
when the Turks have got everything their own way, for I don’t believe 
Russia is capable of at once organizing and sending out a good army 
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and treating her general officers decently at the same time. But this is 
not the place for a political discussion. Will you come to me quite by 
poche on the ten-o’clock train Thursday morning? You shall be 
met at the station, and I will see to it that you get home in safety early 
the next day. : 
“ Kind regards to all of Mrs. Bailey’s household. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“RACHEL DOLLIVER.” 


“T suppose it is about time you went down there,” said Loring, 
when the letter had been read. “It is the place for you, of course,— 
where Kenyon spent so much of his time: so no doubt you will find it 
full of memories,”—he smiled,—“ ghosts, perhaps. I have heard it 
stated that wherever there are memories there must be ghosts.” 

But Loretta shook her head. 

“Perhaps I have not lived long enough,” she said, “to own any 
ghosts. Don’t you think we have to kill something or let something 
die first ?” 

“No doubt at all,” rejoined Loring; “and, as we are very sure 
nothing of the kind has ever happened to you, you need not be looking 
about you for spectres just yet awhile. You must expect to find Mrs. 
Dolliver entirely devoted to Kenyon’s interests.” _ 

“Why not?” said Loretta, promptly looking up. 

“Well, I mean in this sort of way: if it would advance Kenyon in 
any way, and if not particularly sinful, I think she would willingly see 
every one of us ground to powder. I am stating the thing pretty 
strongly, and you will think so, no doubt, all the more when you see 
her; but she is certainly as devoted to her nephew as all that. A 
curious phase of it is her entire complacency in Kenyon’s working as 
he does in his profession. She is aware that it pleases him; she is 
aware that he obtains a certain amount of downright gratification from 
it: therefore she would keep the Turks and the Russians fighting for 
the next ten years, if Kenyon saw fit.” 

“ This is all very dreadful,” exclaimed Loretta, trying to laugh, but . 
really beginning to feel dismayed. Nobody in Mrs. Bailey’s family, 
unless it might be Angus himself, impressed one as being at all ready 
to put himself out for anybody else. There were no very strong en- 
thusiasms one for the other, few demonstrations of any kind, but a very 
silent good-humored sort of interest in the world to which they belonged 
and in the open events of the day which they could enjoy in common. 
But this picture of Kenyon’s aunt presented an old lady and a house- 
hold of entirely different proportions, and, while Loring had his usual 
manner of banter-about him, something decidedly serious lurked in his 
expression, and as he talked he looked down upon his companion with 
a very shrewd and anxious manner. 

“T was just thinking,” he said, “that in all this European idea you 
must be made to see that she is not considering yoy in the least. She 
has got hold of some idea that it is going to ty a great benefit for 
Kenyon. If your judgment goes against it,—indeed, if you don’t want 
to do it,—just show that you have a will of your own in the matter.” 
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“The idea is too new a one,” said Loretta; and she added, in a 
moment, “ How do you suppose I feel after living here among you all 
these months, and hearing and seeing the people and the things I have 
to remember ?—that, for instance, six months ago I simply never thought 
about Europe at all? I had never in my life seen any one but Kenyon 
who had been there, and he never talked to me about his life abroad. 
To go there seems nothing at all to all of you, but I——” Loretta 
smiled, and came nearer to where Loring was standing by the chimney- 
piece. ‘“ Do you remember the day,” she continued, “ when you brought 
me up from The Fenns? Well, I feel precisely as if I had been taking 
steps on and on since that time. It is even something quite important 
for me to go to a country-place like Mayridge. You have seen The 
Fenns: suppose that was all you had ever known of the world for 
twenty years? I don’t often talk. about this; but you can’t think how 
wonderfully beautiful even the trees on the Common have looked to me 
at times this winter. But all that has nothing special to do with the 
letter, has it ?” 

Whether or not certain events in Angus Loring’s past had made 
him somewhat of a cynic, certain it is that he rarely betrayed himself ; 
but now he had no hesitation in continuing to describe Mrs. Dolliver 
as a woman with one idea, to the gratification of which she would 
sacrifice all else, and he was in the midst of beseeching Loretta to 
“hold her own,” when the sound of Bella’s voice was heard outside, 
and she and Dr. Maynard came into the room. 

Loretta hardly knew where she was as she found her hands held 
closely in those of the kind old man; and if Miss Bella Loring had 
planned a surprise for him she certainly ought to have felt gratified, 
for the good old doctor made no attempt to conceal his astonishment at 
the change these months had wrought in Loretta Blake. Holding the. 
girl by the hands, he looked at her almost with tears of delight ; and 
when he saw how entirely able she was to sustain her own part in the 
little whirl of life going on about her, it seemed to the old man that he 
was beholding some of his own prophecies coming true. 

It was hard to dash her bright spirits by telling her that Mrs. 

Lyons was far from well and was longing to see her, and that he was 
going back to The Fenns in a few days and wanted her to accompany 
him, no matter for how short a time. 

But this came later. He observed it more critically when he was 
seated next to Loretta at Mrs. Bailey’s dinner-table, where he silently 
enjoyed the quiet elegances and luxuries of the room and noted how 
prettily all her new honors sat upon the girl at his side. He was very 
certain that Loretta was enjoying herself. It had been indeed during 
these weeks that a sense of enjoying life and herself, a consciousness of 
belonging to something that was fascinating in life, had come over her, 
warming the inner fibres of her nature, gently and yet generously 
awakening something which seemed to the girl to diffuse itself softly 
over her whole being. She met such tender stirrings of the power of 
joyousness with a real delight. Each new pulsation seemed to her to 
set in motion, as it were, happy and prosperous feelings. Loretta felt 
herself expanding, and, with no attempt at analysis, had simply given 
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herself up to the joy of life. Loring, however, looking on, did all the 
analysis necessary, and he enjoyed what he saw and observed in the 
most redundant way, learning to know something of what Kenyon’s 
young wife was feeling and pa by the very changes in her ex- 
pression, by the peculiarly happy smile that came sometimes to her eyes 
and to her lips when she was scarcely aware that she was smiling. Dr. 
Maynard might be in sympathy with all this, but his delight took the 
form of almost solemn utterances to Loring when they were alone, and 
it might have been commented on later by either of them that Kenyon’s 
name had been carefully avoided. That Loretta was to decide for her- 
self in regard to going to Mrs. Dolliver’s or back to The Fenns every 
one seemed to think wise and right, though a little chorus of opinions 
showed how many individual sentiments there were on both sides. 
Loretta went to bed more contented than she had felt in many a day, 
the only drawback to her feeling being a dread of finding that Mrs. 
Dolliver’s exactions would be. more than she could fulfil. But it 
was all arranged that she should accept the old lady’s invitation the 
Thursday following, and go down to The Fenns directly afterwards for 
a few weeks’ visit at all events. 




















CHAPTER XIII. 






It was a short enough journey from Boston to Mayridge, but 
Loretta, who had begun tobe quite keen where novelties were con- 
cerned, enjoyed the spice of adventure connected with taking jit alone. 
Loring and his sister, and even Mrs. Bailey, whose general frame of 
mind was that of a large complacency about most of the things in 
life, had given her innumerable warnings, but they seemed to slip from 
her careless mind before she found herself at the Mayridge station, 
where she had only glanced about a moment before she saw a very 
quiet-looking family carriage with a respectable coachman in a subdued 
livery, who was looking at her, if the truth were known, with a most 
profound and surprised admiration. For it need scarcely be said that 
the servants in Mrs. Dolliver’s house had freely. discussed the “young 
master’s” marriage, and. Thomas’s expectation was of some doll-faced 
country-girl, whereas the only human being on the platform was a 
stately young person wearing her garments of dark blue with the air 
of a princess, and who, when she smiled in his direction, seemed to 
him by far the most beautiful creature he had ever seen. 

The man hastened forward to explain that Mrs. Dolliver could 
not come herself, but—was this Mrs. Blake? Then the door of the 
carriage was opened, and Loretta took her place, and was quickly 
whirling through a country where all that was possible to expect of 
February sunshine—certainly some faint hint of the spring—gave a 
look as though some wind or fragrance of the South had wakened it 
into vernal life. It was an historic part of Loretta’s country, had she 
but known it. Down yonder hill the last colonial governor had ridden 
one night a hundred years ago, flying for his life, and leaving all his 
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household, gods behind him. On the bridge spanning the river, over 
which they crossed, the council on which hung heavy issues for her 
country had taken place, while there had been a day when the whole 
country-side echoed to the sounds of war. But to Loretta it presented 
only one of the rare pictures of inland scenery which had come within 
her knowledge. This girl from The Fenns, made fearless about many 
things, had known the world only until the last few months as a rather 
barren place, hard to cultivate or make beautiful, and with a turbulent 
and exacting sea dashing about it on every side. But what she saw 
now was what Loring painted: this was the entrance, as it might be 
. called, into a country where everything that nature could do welcomed 
and gladdened the eye. Had Loretta but known it, her frame of mind 
during that short drive had become perfectly in harmony with the very 
poets Loring was fondest of reading to her; and, indeed, bits of their 
verse were confused in her mind with the deeper and more pulsating 
emotions that stirred her heart. 

The Dolliver house stood upon so slight an eminence that it was 
hard to agree with its mistress that it overlooked any of the verdant 
valley ; but it had its own peculiar sweep of view across the country, 
and, standing as it did in the midst of a lawn dotted richly with fir- 
trees, with a garden which was one of the household traditions to the 
right and a row of terraces to the left, it looked to Loretta like a 
fitting centre-piece for so much of rural loveliness. 

The drive from the gate to the door-way was a short one, but 
Loretta caught sight of fluted columns, a wide veranda, and a door 
which was opened before she reached it, and within which the girl saw 
a wide hall with polished floor, dark rugs, and suggestions of more 
solid coloring and something more harmonious in design than ever 
belonged to the Bailey mansion. 

An elderly servant met her,—a woman who looked as though she 
might have belonged all the years of her life to the place, and who had 
in her manner a mixture of deference, admiration, and condescension ; 
for, beautiful and fascinating as Kenyon’s wife might be, good Mrs. 
Melbury had to remember that she had carried him up and down this 
very hall a wee baby, had cast him into outer darkness as a boy when 
he had misbehaved too outrageously for Mrs. Dolliver’s presence, had 
given him of her best of stores in her famous closet, and had seen him 
grow to the stalwart manhood which she had for years predicted would 
be his prosperous fate. 

“You’ve had quite a journey, my dear,” said Mrs. Melbury. It 
was impossible not to add something caressing to her first words with 
Kenyon’s young wife, and Loretta smiled hack at her, and said, “ It 
seemed so short ; but the country is so beautiful. You know I am not 
used to seeing things like this.” 

She had begun to wonder whether this were Kenyon’s aunt,— 
whether she should stoop to kiss the small brown cheek of the old 
woman, which looked like a comfortable russet apple——but Mrs. Mel- 
bury said, quickly,— 

. Mrs. Dolliver is waiting for you in the library. She hurt her 
foot yesterday, and has to keep very still.” 
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- And Loretta, pleased with everything she saw about her, followed 
the housekeeper down the hall to a door which opened unexpectedly 
into the most charming room she had ever seen. 

The girl stood a moment on the threshold, surprised, and almost 
too confused to recognize the fact that in a western window, propped up 
carefully in an easy-chair, an elderly lady was seated, looking at her 
with anxious eyes; but her name was spoken, and she found herself 
crossing a shining space of floor, to either side of which Turkish carpets 
gave their warmth and color, while the rows of low book-shelves ex- 
tending nearly all around the octagonal walls lent the dignity of their 
contents to the tiers of paintings above. The great chimney-piece in the 
centre of the room, the wood fire blazing on the hearth, the irregularly- 
arranged bits of old china, the feather fans, the screens here and there, 
the easels so arranged as tu catch the sunshine flitting through the sky- 
light, the windows of stained glass, and the bits of furniture wholly but 
charmingly devised for comfort,—all these elements in the room seemed 
to present themselves to the girl with a strange sort of confusion and 
yet familiarity, and before she and Mrs. Dolliver had fairly exchanged 
greetings Loretta with a start remembered something Kenyon had told 
her, and, looking at the western wall of the room, saw a picture which 
dominated all the rest. It portrayed the scene which Kenyon had once 
told her seemed to him the most memorable one in the nation’s history. 
There was the court-house at Harper’s Ferry ; soldiers were ranged on 
each side, the bayonet of one lordly-looking man was lifted, a group of 
Southern gentlemen occupied the background, and on the lower steps 
stood the figure of Kenyon’s hero, his arms bound, the lines of his gray 
beard parted, while his lips rested for an instant on the brow of a negro 
child. Loretta scarcely felt as though she needed to look at the brass 
plate below the picture. Kenyon had described it to her in glowing 
terms: ‘‘ The Last Moments of John Brown.” 

Loretta was recalled to herself by a quick, imperative voice. “So 
you are Kenyon’s wife: sit down, my dear.” 

Mrs. Dolliver’s sharp bright eyes scanned the girl with a little 
twinkle in them, not of amusement, but of evident satisfaction. The 
old lady put one of her fine white hands on Loretta’s arm, and the two 
beings nearest on earth to Kenyon looked at each other, and there was 
a kind of challenge in the glance of each. Loretta’s seemed to say, 
although merrily, “Grind me to powder if you dare;” and the old 
lady’s expressed, “ Venture to disobey me.” 

“Yes,” said Loretta, a pale pink in her cheeks,—“I am Kenyon’s 
wife, Mrs. Dolliver.” 

“Stand over there,” said the old lady. “I want to see just what 
you are like, my dear. Kenyon’s wife,” she continued, reflectively, as 
Loretta moved back into a space of the shining dark-wood floor and 
stood as fair a picture as the old room had ever known. Her shining 
lips and eyes, the pose of her head, and the careless grace of her attitude 
affected the older woman visibly: her glance softened ; she nodded her 
head, and, taking in every detail of the tall young figure in its rich 
dress and with its unconscious girlish dignity, she put out her hand and 
beckoned Loretta to her side again. 
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“T am glad to see you,” Mrs. Dolliver said, very gently for her. 
“ Of course I should have had to ask you here no matter what you 
were like; but I am glad now. I think, my dear, that we shall be 
good friends.” 

Loretta’s truthful lips scarcely knew what answer to frame, but she 
said, “I hope so,” with sincerity, as she might have said it to any one 
near or dear to Kenyon. 

“ When Kenyon announced his intention of marrying you,” the old 
lady continued, blandly, “ I took many things into consideration ; but 
of course my brother’s strong desire in the matter influenced me most. 
Now, my dear, I will not keep you here just yet awhile. Mrs. Mel- 
bury will take you across the hall into my room, and you must take 
your things off and then come back and sit with me, and we will have 
a nice chat before dinner. I dine early. I dare say the Baileys don’t. 
How is Penelope? Very well? And Bella Loring? But there, 
there! I'll ring for Melbury, and you shall go with her.” 

Loretta observed that Mrs. Dolliver waited for no answers to her 
slowly-uttered fluent inquiries, but seemed to take for granted whatever 
she chose to make of her visitor’s silence. She touched a bell at her 
side, and Mrs. Melbury’s glowing autumnal sort of face appeared, her 
brisk good humor being far more agreeable, thought Loretta, than Mrs. 
Dolliver’s superior manner. Phcebe Sparks was the only handmaiden 
Loretta had ever known at The Fenns, and this pleasant woman in 
some fashion reminded her of that ancient servitor and friend more than 
any one she had seen since leaving the Islands. 

“You are to take Mrs. Blake into my room,” said Mrs. Dolliver, 
“ and—perhaps she would like a cup of tea, or something.” 

“ Not a doubt of it,” answered Mrs. Melbury from her position near 
the door. But Loretta protested. She followed the housekeeper down 
the hall and into a capacious bedroom which it could easily be seen be- 
longed to a woman whose life had long been luxurious. It was richly 
furnished, but with no attempt at artistic effect like the charming boudoir- 
like rooms in Mrs. Bailey’s house. Ponderous hangings, comfortable 
chairs, a variety of arrangements for the toilet, and an open fire briskly 
glowing, were the objects which caught the girl’s eye as she laid aside 
her wraps ; and it seemed to her as if in such a house as this one might 
grow old unconscious of the passing by of years or any of the small dis- 
tractions of life without. It was a silent kind of house, the voice of 
Mrs. Dolliver being its chief note of animation, and yet it was curiously 
self-assertive. Certain signs and sounds of animation in the gardens 
without rather accented the interior stillness. It was in no degree 
gloom ; it was rather the quiet of a dignified and elegant seclusion. 

“It is very quiet here,” said Loretta unexpectedly to her com- 
panion. 

“ Quiet, dearie !” rejoined Mrs. Melbury, who was eager for conver- 
sation. “ Well, if you’d see it all sometimes! And when Master 
Kenyon was a boy !——” — 

“ Yes,” said Loretta, eagerly, as the old woman paused, smiling and 
looking up into the girl’s bright face. 

“Why, he would come into the house like a—well, like a young 
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whirlwind! It would be, ‘See here, Jacky,’—that was one of his 
names for me,—‘ I want my boots cleaned right off. And where’s that 
rascal Jim got my fishing-tackle?’? Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said the 
old woman, with a happy sigh. ‘“ How we do miss those davs !” 

“But Kenyon is never very lively,” said his wife, answering the 
look of interest in her companion’s face. ‘When I was a little girl,” 
she continued, “he used to tease me a great deal, and sometimes run 
after me; but he———” 

Loretta stopped short. Why was it that she loved him so, and yet 
until lately she seemed never to have known or understood him in the 
least? What had drawn them together? Could it be that some of 
those mysterious influences about which .only the other night Mrs. 
Bailey’s friends had been talking so wisely had been at work here, lead- 
ing them blindly to each other? These were distracting thoughts, and 
Loretta had resolved, if possible, to indulge in very few of their nature, 
since they seemed to deprive her of any capacity for observing the simple 
effects in the new life she was leading. Mrs. Melbury was evidently 
waiting for her to continue what she had been saying. 

“Used to tease you!” she exclaimed. “I don’t doubt but he did, 
my dear. Such a torment as he was to us! And always meant to be 
a soldier, he’d say ——” 

The tinkle of Mrs. Melbury’s bell sounded. 

“That’s for you to hurry up,” said the housekeeper, in a confidential 
undertone. “It’s for you to go and talk as nice as you can to her about 
Mr. Kenyon.” 

Loretta walked slowly down the hall, thinking as cheerfully as pos- 
sible of what might be in store for her. Mrs. Dolliver certainly looked 
impatient, but her good humor returned when Kenyon’s young wife was 
at her side. There was a deep easy-chair, low and comfortable. This 
had been drawn near to the old lady’s place in the window for Loretta’s 
service, and whether it were to prove the mill of which Angus had 
warned her in which she was to be ground for Kenyon’s sake, or a 
place of comfortable repose, Loretta did not know, but she took it 
with an indefinable sense of pleasure in the mere fact that she was really 
in her husband’s home. She leaned back and smiled up at a landscape 
hanging before her in which a stretch of country near Mayridge was 
depicted by Loring’s faithful hand. The lights were of a November 
day, but there was scarcely any look of chill in the picture: autumn 
had not vanished. There was a bit of road-way with alder-bushes and 
some lingering sumach. The distance showed a level. meadow broken 
by a stream, pollards upright against a flaming sunset sky with gray 
tones westward. If the general impression was sombre, Loretta knew 
the painter well enough by this time to feel sure it had been done 
in his happiest mood. Underneath the landscape a crayon hung,—a 
girl’s head, carelessly sketched. Yet as Loretta’s joyous glance wan- 
dered from the Mayridge road-way to the pictured face below, she 
started slightly. Surely she knew the eyes, the curve of brow and 
chin, the little touch of scorn or girlish cynicism which she became 
suddenly aware had lingered in her memory as belonging to Margaret 
Chetwynde, 
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Mrs. Dolliver’s eyes were upon her. 

“That crayon,” said the old lady, suddenly, “ was done a long time 
ago. I keep it here simply because—well, because Kenyon hung it up 
there almost the last thing before he went away.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


THE early dinner and tea were over. Loretta and Mrs. Dolliver 
were in their former places in the library, but a more confidential rela- 
tionship was established. The afternoon had seemed to Kenyon’s wife 
to include many incidents of conversation or society. Some visitors had 
appeared. Loretta had been very properly introduced as “ my niece 
Mrs. Blake,” and had come to feel herself part of the household, while, 
encouraged to frankness by the evident interest the callers showed in her, 
the girl had talked brightly and fluently except when asked direct ques- 
tions about Kenyon himself; the pauses here were readily enough 
supplied by Mrs. Dolliver, or the visitors concluded that Mrs. Blake’s 
anxiety made it a painful topic. But the impression Loretta created on 
her friends delighted Mrs. Dolliver. As the last carriage drove away, 
Loretta turned from the window to encounter the very friendliest ex- 
pression on the old lady’s face. 

“You will know them all better some day,” said Mrs. Dolliver ; 
“ for of course you and Kenyon will live here a great part of the 
time.” 

Loretta started, but her lips curved with a lovely smile. There was 
something peculiarly grateful to her in the fact that Mrs. Dolliver so 
constantly referred to her as Kenyon’s wife, giving these hints of a pros- 
perous future. She had been summoned to her tea at that moment, and, 
sitting alone in the large old-fashioned dining-room, the girl indulged in 
delicious speculation as to how it might seem when Kenyon perhaps faced 
her at the other end of this very table. Nothing at Mrs. Bailey’s house 
had suggested this. It seemed to her now almost as though every one 
but Donald had ignored the fact that sooner or later she and Kenyon 
would make their home together. But this house, with its dignified 
air of comfort and prosperity, its stillness that was so agreeable, was 
really in a sense her home,—to be hers and Kenyon’s! Facing the table 
where she sat was a mirror, and Loretta smiled gayly and nodded at her 
own reflection there. And where would Kenyon sit? She mentally 
assigned him a place, fancied his dark eyes, and his inquiring if often 
absent gaze, fastened upon her own, and planned joyfully how she would 
like to serve him. She would show him, when he returned, how well 
she understood his moods, his likes and dislikes, his ambitions even, 
and perhaps his very soul. Suppose he came in by that door? Lo- 
retta, left alone by Mrs. Melbury, turned her head furtively, looked at 
the framework of the door and at the quiet hall beyond, and fancied 
Kenyon’s figure, strong and vigorous, appearing unexpectedly. Sud- 
denly there came to the girl’s heart like a flash the memory of the kiss 
he had given her in parting. For an instant it seemed to her that her 
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husband’s lips were laid in benediction upon her own, and it was like 
dispelling a happy dream to leave this place and go back to the library 
and Mrs. Dolliver. 

“Tt is certainly very singular, Loretta,” the old lady had remarked 
when they were by themselves once more, the firelight outshining the 
glow from two heavy sconces across the room,—“ very singular that you 
seem to know so little of Kenyon’s life. But then he has often told me 
the Fenn people were devoid—utterly devoid—of curiosity. I’m sure 
I don’t know where their American ancestry came from. You were 
asking me a little while ago about his parents.” 

“ Yes,” came in happy tones from Loretta. 

“It’s like telling a story to a child,” said Mrs. Dolliver, looking at 
the girl critically. “Kenyon’s father was my brother, you know, of 
course. There were two boys, and they were inseparable. One was the 
Mr, Blake you knew at Little Fenn —Kenyon—or Ken, as we called 
him,—the other, George. I don’t deny that Kenyon’s father was my 
favorite. George Blake was, I think, the finest young man in the 
county. ‘Well, it is like a great many’ stories, my dear Loretta. They 
both fell in love with the same girl, and”—a blush came into the old 
lady’s fine white cheek—“ perhaps I did wrong, but I admit that I 
secretly helped George in his wooing, and no doubt acted a little cruelly 
by poor Ken. The result was that George carried the day. Of all 
handsome couples I have ever seen I would give the palm to Jane 
Forster and George Blake! The wedding made a great stir, especially 
as nearly every one suspected what I knew to be the fact, that Jane 
had really been engaged for a time to Kenyon,—indeed, had jilted him. 
People came from far and wide to the wedding, and, of course, naturally 
looked for a glimpse of poor Ken’s face in the company. Every one 
likes romance, you know, even if it be tragic.” 

“And where was he?” asked Loretta, turning her face quickly 
towards Mrs. Dolliver. This story was like some cruel bit of Kenyon’s 
history flung before her, and the easy tones of Mrs. Dolliver’s voice 
were unendurable for a moment. Sitting there in the soft lights of the 
fine room, it seemed to Loretta as though she could see the picture con- 
jured up by Mrs. Dolliver’s “romance ;” and then as swiftly rose a 
recollection of her old friend down at Little Fenn,—the melancholy old 
man who had lived a life which any but Fenn people would have 
thought impossible. And he was the “ Ken” this old woman talked of 
so lightly !—the “ Ken” whose presence as a wedding-guest was looked 
for to add piquancy to a cruel scene! 

“Where was he, do yousay?” Mrs. Dolliver disliked interruptions 
when she was in the midst of a recital, and, moreover, there was some- 
thing which annoyed her slightly in the expression of the young face 
before her. Loretta’s emotions had of late been developing, so that she 
was swift to show her feelings, and there was indignation, if not horror, 
in her eyes, and her lips wore the look of pride which seldom touched 
them except when she was roused by some of the opinions she heard 
carelessly uttered in society. 

“He had disappeared,” said Mrs, Dolliver, continuing her narrative 
with some impatience. “Not forever. He had simply gone-.down to 
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Little Fenn, which he owned, and there, as you know, he lived and 
died. He was much younger than he seemed to you, I don’t doubt. I 
am the oldest of my family.” 

“ But—that wicked girl !”’ said Loretta. 

“ Kenyon’s mother! My dear Loretta! Not at all. Jane Forster 
was one of the most brilliant women I ever knew. It is true she 
never was thoroughly satisfied with her own life. But”—Mrs. Dol- 
liver in her luxurious chair moved a little uneasily—“ which one of us 
ever is? Jane did not care for George, after all, as much as I had 
supposed.” 

“She loved Kenyon, then?” said Loretta, steadily,—“ our Mr. 
Blake ?” 

Mrs. Dolliver laughed. “Possibly. Matchmaking is dangerous 
business. The fault with it all was the way in which Jane broke with 
Ken,—pretending up to the last However, my dear child, your 
Mr. Blake, as you call him, had his own compensations. When 
George’s boy was born he was named Kenyon, and within a week my 
poor brother was killed by a railway-accident. We managed to keep 
it from Jane. She was terribly ill, poor girl; and, indeed, she never 
recovered her health again.” . 

There was a pause. Events in Loretta’s life of late had awakened 
all the imaginative quality in her nature. The deeper currents of feel- 
ing had begun to stir and carry with them comprehension of life and 
human nature which would have been impossible to the island girl from 
whom Kenyon had parted. Perhaps the subtlest side of this story of a 
broken life Loretta understood but vaguely. The actual fact of treach- 
ery—of her old friend’s misery—she saw plainly as though the picture 
Mrs. Dolliver carelessly drew were visible in the very flames before her. 
The burning logs that the girl was gazing down into were not more 
clear to her vision than was the Kenyon of that other generation who 
had been so cruelly deceived. And his brother’s wife? Had she lived 
here? Where were the shadows of her life ?—the shadows of the three 
who had gone their way forever, leaving only this cynical old woman 
to tell their story? Loretta turned her face suddenly towards Mrs. 
Dolliver. 

“ Did—Mr. Blake ever see her again?” she asked, gently. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Dolliver had not intended to give this old family 
romance any tragic importance, but Loretta’s way of listening—or was 
it of looking at her ?—made the old lady uncomfortable against her will. 
She had so long reconciled herself to her own part in her brother’s life 
that it was certainly unpleasant to have Kenyon’s wife, with that grave 
sweet look of hers, stir any feelings of remorse. She went on a little 
hurriedly : 

“Yes, It was about a year later. Jane sent for him. She was 
afraid she was going to die: she was that sort of a woman. They had 
a long talk, here in this very room. I know the substance of what 
passed. She made Ken promise to look after her boy. I have always 
had an idea,” said Mrs. Dolliver, smiling, as though discussing one of 
her visitors of the afternoon, “that she fancied she could revive some 
sentiment in Ken’s heart. He certainly did not give her much encour- 
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agement. But he promised to do all she wished in regard to the child. 
George’s will had left her very free to do as she liked. So time went 
by. Kenyon—your husband—was about eight years old when his 
mother died, but I think he had learned one or two lessons thor- 
oughly.” 

“What were they ?” came eagerly from Loretta. 

“To begin with, that under no sort of circumstance was he to go 

inst his uncle’s will.” 

“ And then he went to live at Little Fenn,” said Loretta, smiling 
now, but with traces of emotion. The mere pronouncing of the name 
of her home seemed queer to the girl in this great room, with its air of 
remoteness from everything at the Islands. 

“Yes; that was before you were born. It was from your father 
my brother bought Little Fenn. I don’t know what his idea was in 
making the purchase, unless it were to provide himself with a place of 
retreat when the world tired him. Loretta, very few men could have 
felt as he did. Nothing would have induced Ken to marry George’s 
widow ; and yet the shock of it all changed his whole life. Kenyon 
went, as you know, back and forth between this place and The Fenns, 
When do you remember him first ?” 

“Tt seems to me always,” said Loretta, quickly, and with very 
happy eyes. She stood up, and came nearer to Kenyon’s aunt, kneel- 
ing down at the old lady’s side, a delightful feeling of sympathy with 
one so near to her husband thrilling her through and through. “One 
day I remember so distinctly. Mr. Blake had me on his knees. We 
were on the shore, waiting for Thompson’s boat to make the turn 
around by the Cove. Kenyon was coming, and Mr. Blake said, ‘Some 
day, Loretta, you will be Ken’s wife and go sailing away in that boat 
with him.’ When Kenyon came I remember I asked him if he would 
take me.” 

Mrs. Dolliver’s silence would have been impressive to almost any 
other observer than the one before her. She laid one of her slim old 
hands upon Loretta’s shoulder, and looked earnestly into the girl’s deep 
eyes. 
ae Did you always expect that, my dear?” she said, gravely. “ Were 
you surprised when Kenyon asked you to marry him ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Loretta, quickly. “He had not been very much at 
Fenn, you know, those last two years, but we often spoke of it,—Mr. 
Blake and I. Now I am perpetually wondering how it came about so 
naturally,—why he told me so little of—things—life—here,—why the 
people I meet in Boston seem to know him so much better than I 
did.” 

But Mrs. Dolliver’s attention seemed to have wandered. She leaned 
back in her chair, and, folding her hands, looked so grave and thought- 
ful that Loretta felt as if her being there was an intrusion. From 
somewhere down the corridor a clock struck, and Loretta, going back to 
the fireplace, counted ten. 

Mrs. Dolliver roused herself. “My dear,” she said, smiling at 
her companion, “you and I must say -night now. I have put 
you into Kenyon’s old room up-stairs. It is just as he left it the day 
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before he sailed. He and Angus Loring brought a quantity of things 
down here, and they spent a couple of hours packing and unpacking.” 

Loretta remembered suddenly that Angus had bidden her search in 
a certain box for some brushes left there by mistake and which were of 
special value to him. “ You’ll find them in Kenyon’s room,” he had. 
remarked,— I rather think in a tin box in the little corner cupboard.” 

Loretta was thinking of this while Mrs. Melbury was summoned. 
The good-nights were exchanged, and Loretta found herself being led 
down the hall and up a wide old-fashioned stairway, thence to a room 
facing westward. 

Mrs. Melbury began lighting candles, and keeping up a little ripple 
of talk which it was evident would gather force on any encouragement ; 
but Loretta was eager to be alone, to look about her; and at last, with 
a final hope that “ Mrs. Blake would sleep well,” the good woman 
departed. 

For a moment Loretta stood still, taking in a swift impression of the 
generous width and air of old-fashioned comfort which characterized 
the house, so far as she knew it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


EvEN this careless survey of the room seemed to have brought © 


Loretta face to face with much that was strongly personal in Kenyon’s 
life,—at least what she had now come to call his life, since she recog- 
nized the days or weeks or months he had spent at The Fenns as mo- 
ments not to be counted as heart-throbs. Signs of his eager, active 
spirit ‘vere in the various adornments of the room: his guns, the flag 
that his father had brought home, an eloquent fragment, from the battle 
of the Wilderness, some battle-scenes in engraving, portraits of historical 
characters who had fought for some special cause,—these objects six 
months before might have puzzled the girl, but now she moved from 
one point to another, observing all with great interest. It all spoke to 
her as significant in his life of what was enthusiastic, daring and done 
by one man for the love of his brother. It seemed strange to her 
that she should have gradually awakened to discover a new Kenyon. 
How, thought the girl, smiling sadly to herself, how could she have 
thought him so long a man of indifferent tastes and feelings? But in 
fact she had never asked herself of what kind or make he was. She 
had simply and entirely loved him. 

It might have been eleven o’clock when she again remembered 
Loring’s request, and went to the cupboard near the chimney-piece to 
search for the box where the pencils and those specially dear brushes 
were to be found. It was a large tin box, and Loretta carried it to the 
table in the centre of the room when it was opened, and lifted out a mass 
of papers, to discover the brushes, just as Loring had explained she 
would find them, but the papers slipped from her grasp in replacing. 
They fell a scattered mass near to the wood fire, and Loretta went 
quickly down upon her knees to save some of them from the flames. 
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Only a few were scorched, and these she was hastening to put together 
in their proper shape, when her own name written in Kenyon’s hand on 
one of the letters startled her, naturally enough, into a closer inspection, 
for might it not be, thought the girl, joyfully, some letter from him to 
‘her which had never been received ? 

She opened it carefully enough, fearing that the scorched edges 
might prevent her reading every word, but after the first three lines 
there was no danger that the meaning would seem obscure or the written 
sentences ever fade from her mind. For, one of a pile which had been 
tied together, it was the letter which long ago Kenyon had written 
down at Little Fenn and had given on that misty evening into Captain 
Thompson’s keeping. 

Had it come to her months ago,—had Kenyon asked her to be his 
wife yesterday, when this world of his had stretched out its arms to fold 
her tenderly in its embrace,—Loretta thought she could have borne this 
so much better. She could have told him bravely enough to leave her 
and go whither his inclination led him. The girl, seated on the hearth- 
stone, with the letter rigidly held in both her hands, read and reread 
the cruel lines. Nothing seemed real,—nothing tangible: of the facts 
that the wind had risen and that the fire was burning low she was 
utterly unconscious, sitting there as she might sit holding in her hand 
the mask of the face of one whom she had called a loving friend. It 
was not in her nature to know jealousy, yet there was a wild passionate 
outcry in her heart against the woman who had advised him, who had 
forced her into this cruel fate; and yet she was his wife, and whatever 
might have grown dull or lifeless in her love for him, strangely, pa- 
thetically enough, sprang up now as it fled away, revealing to her what 
seemed in the silence of the night too horrible to bear,—the fact that at 
no moment of her life had she loved him so wholly and entirely. Days 
later, even, the girl could look back to that moment and think of how 
it all confronted her as suddenly as a revelation from the future. Why 
was it that this cruel emphasis needed to be given to make her see how 
completely Kenyon Blake seemed part of her very being? . No chance 
of happiness ever again with him seemed even remotely possible at the 
time, and the barren future confronted her, mocking her for the love 
that she had given, for the pledge that she had sworn, for the loyalty 
to Kenyon, for every word and thought to which she could find a clue 
which had sent her so far forward into what Loring called her awaken- 
ing. The candles that Mrs. Melbury had lighted on the dressing-table 
cast but a faint glow throughout the room; but of what consequence 
was light or darkness to this girl sitting crouched in the shadow of the 
fire-light, since her thoughts were already away off in stretches of sunny 
lands, where her eyes, which seemed to have concentrated all the pain 
that came surging from her heart, could see the tall well-knit figure, the 
spare olive-tinted face, the dark eyes which had looked at her so many 
times throughout that winter? and while the very horror of her discovery 
hung about her it seemed to Loretta as though the sunshine of the plain 
where he and other comrades were lying might be filling all this shedinioy 
room with its own light, and as though, looking into that far-off country, 
she could feel the fathomless beauty of those great dark eyes looking 
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straightway into her own. Could it be that no message from her own 
might be made to reach. them? Could it be that, however far away in 
person this man might be, he could not feel the story that she had to 
tell him? When, a moment later, flinging herself upon her knees be- 
fore the couch, Loretta said, audibly, “Oh, my love! my love!” it seemed 
to the girl as if away off from a break in some pass which he might be 
climbing, from some hill-side on which amidst the din of battle he 
might be standing, her voice, all tender, all piteous, all pleading, must 
reach his ears. Never before for one instant had the girl comprehended 
how she loved him ; never before for one instant had it seemed to her 
that tragedy might be going hand in hand with the joyous expectant life 
she had been leading. It was not possible to ask herself just then what 
else she could do but cry out into the voiceless night that she was his 
wife, even though never again on earth they should see each other face 
to face. 

The candles burnt down and flickered. Loretta, moving like some 
one in a dream, conscious that her limbs seemed to drag wearily beneath 
her, lighted another candle, and carried it back to the fireside, where 
she sat down again mechanically, taking up the packet from which this 
awful letter had made its way. Whether she was right or wrong, 
whether they were hers to read or to leave, the girl never for an instant 
asked herself. She opened them seeking some clue that should help 
her towards the course of action most fitting for her to take, but when 
she had begun to read she went on, regardless of any motive, carried 
on by the letters themselves, by the one desire to know why and where 
they had been written,—why there had come a time when they had 
been laid away. 

There were three of them in a woman’s handwriting at odd times. 
The rest were Kenyon’s. These three, which the girl took first into 
her hands, bore dates so widely apart that they must have been pre- 
served for some special reason. The first one had only the date Sep- 
tember 10, 187-, and the writer began with no special address: “ You 
did wrong to leave here to-day, for we have been fairly revelling in 
what nature has to show us, and when we were tired of roaming about, 
Arcadian fashion, what do you suppose we did? We climbed up the 
little hill near Mt. Barnard and asked admission at Madame Vaubray’s 
door. You have never seen what she calls her chalet. It seems to 
me at once the most sensible and most fascinating of country dwellings. 
The old woman found it out years ago, a common little farm-house, 
which she has turned into a picturesque dwelling so simple that one is 
minded to eat bread-and-honey on the small square veranda, where she 
actually has her tea-table set on nights when the sun is going to make 
a fine appearance in departing. There is a small parlor, which Madame 
calls a salon, and which is entirely draped in a pretty chintz, the com- 
fortable sofas and easy-chairs being of the same material. But the 
special point of attraction is her piano, drawn out well from the 
wall; and this evening we played, she and I, alone or together, every- 
thing you would like to have heard. Mr. Meredith had his violin, 
and became quite inspired when we put part of the Ninth Symphony 
up before us. I wondered all the way home, and am wondering still 
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while I write to you, what it is that makes musical interpretation and 
emotion so utterly different from any other power or feeling in the 
world. I sit down to play, and presently, behold, I am no longer 
Margaret Chetwynde, but simply part and parcel of the music that is 
flying from my fingers. It places me in altogether a different state or 
condition of being, and the nervous strain or tension has a fascination 
about it so far beyond my powers of description—certainly those of 
analysis—that I demand of you, who know everything, what does it 
mean? why does it affect my life and hundreds of other people’s, and 
yet have no power whatever in other souls, which are awakened doubt- 
less to all that is fine and high and suggestive even in the spiritual side 
of existence? Still more inclusive is the feeling when I listen to music 
that I love. Coming home, since the night was divinely starlit, I kept 
repeating to myself that the stars were singing unto Him. Those far- 
away lamps of the Most High seemed to me capable of carrying out 
my thought about the music that was filling me, of bearing it on and 
on, an endless pean of perfect song, until it mingled with the voices 
of the ‘choir invisible,’ and it was, I am very sure, the music and 
that only which made me stand for a time with Angus Loring on the 
ridge near to our little place, look up into the sky, and feel as though 
it might be peopled with all the images of things done or undone in 
the world. I could fancy in one trail of cloud the melancholy move- 
ment of some dead-and-gone opportunity, some moment of life wasted. 
In the fine, clearly-pointed light of a very distant star seemed to me 
the concentration of some best energy or power within us. Is this all 
enthusiasm of temperament? I think not, since I am very sure that 
it goes as deeply and securely into my—as you call them—‘ Christian 
beliefs.’ You know that, dearly as I love the word, I like ‘ Catholic’ 
better. Were I called upon at this moment for a commonplace hard 
definition of my creed, you would find that nothing about. it appealed 
to me in any imaginative or romantic way. Frederick Faber wrote, as 
you know, verses of the tenderest and most imaginative quality, and 
yet from the pulpit in the Oratory he could define the faith, which he 
lived to assert, in sentences as logically practical and clearly defined as 
ever Manning’s were. All this, if you please, monsieur, to defend 
myself from the charge of letting my sensibilities carry me away. Do 
you know what hour itis? Just two o’clock. So'much for music 
and an impulse to write to you. At the same time, I rather fancy I 
should have sat up in any case until this time of the morning, since I 
have two uncut magazines and Prosper Mérimée’s Letters. Mérimée 
comes in well—does he not?—after Robertson’s Life, and the most 
beautiful and pathetic story of a young French priest, Paul Vennard by 
name, who joyously laid down his life for his Lord. A story reached 
me from an unknown hand the other day which you must read, I insist. 
It was called ‘Mary Benedicta,’ and is so absolutely true to life, and 
so natural, in spite of what most of your people would call the absurd 
fanaticism of the heroine, that if there ever comes a time when we can- 
not talk about anything in heaven or upon earth it will give us a fine 
opportunity for discussion. As a story it enchants me.” 

There was another letter, evidently from a town in France, The 
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first page was missing, and the second began abruptly: “ We failed, of 
course, in getting the model we wanted. Somebody with Fortunatus’s 
purse had appeared and carried her away, and, after listening to her old 
grandmother’s audacious lies and apologies for some ten minutes, we 
went in search of some less captivating creature, and found a peasant- 
girl with the strangest sort of expression. She could not have been 
more than sixteen years of age, and yet her eyes were those of a broken- 
hearted woman. G thought she would compliment me, I suppose, 
by saying that my eyes resembled this child’s: however, she added, 
very good-naturedly, ‘I hope the day will never come when that, ex- 
pression need be in yours.’ In the course of the sitting, the girl, who 
proved most successful as a model, informed us that she had gone 
through various horrors during the Franco-Prussian War. You may 
fancy that I was interested in all this; and do you know, my friend, 
that it turned out that you and MacIntyre when he went in. search of 
you slept in the very barn which was the last bit of a home those 
precious Uhlans of yours left her family? The girl, who was in reality 
over twenty, gave us a graphic picture of that wonderful and memora- 
ble night. It seemed so odd to me to think that she had made the 
soup and the bread that you and little MacIntyre must have devoured 
so eagerly ; and she told me, furthermore, of your going out in search 
of some poor wounded soldiers away up the road, she carrying the lan- 
tern. One of these was this girl’s lover, who lay mortally wounded 
while her hands served you and your comrades. You see, it is hard 
for me to keep a certain bitterness of tone away when I think of her 
face and voice and remember that her very callousness seemed the result 
of all the tragedy she had witnessed. But I liked to think of you as 
ministering to those poor lads, some of whom had died with the words 
of home silent upon their lips. You, it seems, cared for her lover,— 
wrote a letter to his father for him,—were, so far as she knew, the 
bearer of some little treasure for those he had loved at home; and you 
saw to it that she had every privilege of guarding him in death and of 
burying him with some token of respect. Do, you intend, I wonder, to 
go often out into the world as chronicler of its saddest, cruellest events? 
I beg of you, come back with us in the summer, and settle down at 
Mayridge, where you can write your book and see the country ripen 
and the harvest come, and go'with none of these marauders of the world 
to blot it out.” 

Only one more remained ; and Loretta, who had read on and on, 
now and then giving vent to something like the sob of a child as she 
drew her breath, turned to it as though it might have been a message 
left her by some dead hand. | 

There could be no doubt that it was written here,—here, or in May- 
ridge anyway,—for Mrs. Dolliver was referred to as having just said 
something, and the picture of John Brown, and the arrival of a land- 
scape by Gifford, “which makes one for the moment think that all fine 
effects in sky and shore must be marine,” were noted. And then the 
writer seemed to have been left alone a day which she devoted to the 
library. “Such a wild, windy morning and afternoon! The rain 
seemed, however, to have a direct method in its madness, which was to 
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drench the flower-beds,—to make all those sweet old-fashioned blossoms 
bend downward, the lady’s-slippers and the sweet peas droop, and what 
I always call the court beauties in that old-fashioned strip below the 
terrace look like affrighted and indignant maids of honor. Every- 
body was away for the day: so I divided my time between hunting u 
ali the old memoirs I could, and getting myself thoroughly drenched, 
as I once heard Angus say, in the ‘ patch and powder’ period. I only 
needed a volume of Praed or of Frederick Locker to make my condition 
complete. It was so fascinating to sit down on the floor before the 
book-shelves and draw back the little green silk curtains to find one’s 
self face to face with the small volumes, Lady Mary Wortley’s Letters, in 
no less than ten tiny brown-covered books, to be in the midst of Lepells 
and Herveys and of the Dorothys and Mollies and Susans of a hundred 
years ago,—and then, just as I was beginning to feel somewhat dis- 
heartened at the lack of romantic background, socially speaking, in our 
own history, to lift my eyes and confront that solemn figure of John 
Brown, who seems to me forever and forever reminding me, when I am 
here, that our nation has proved itself worthy to have its history 
handed down as an example and legacy of honor for all the world to 
come. I own to being far more interested in my own rather childish 
recollections of the war than in even those stories of the Revolution 
which your aunt Dolliver can furnish so entertainingly as told by her 
mother. I liked, for instance, to-day to look at the John Brown picture 
and then shut my eyes and let my thoughts drift back to the time when 
all our actions seemed to go to the accompaniment of the tramp of the 
soldiers’ feet, and the excitement and interest of the place seemed to be 
about those groups of boys in blue, who were either going or coming, 
and when there seemed but three colors in all the world to care about, 
and those red, white, and blue. All of which brings me to think that 
I ought to tell you how bravely it does seem to me those Southern 
cousins of yours, along with many others, are behaving. I do think 
that in the developments North and South since the war we have all of 
us reason to be proud. However, I am not writing you a Fourth-of- 
July eration. I am writing at the library-table; it is nearly twilight, 
and the rain is reduced to a tender little patter, above which the flower- 
gardens seem to have risen with defiant bloom, and, best of all, Angus 
and Bella Loring have come down for the night, and Angus is at this 
moment importuning me to come and sing that ‘Come, Dorothy, Come’ 
and ‘ Bid Me to Live’ which were your last contributions, to the Dolli- 
ver music-rack. Where are you and how are you now? I must go 
in a minute, for already those two people have begun to tantalize me 
with Dorothy. Wherever it may be, my friend, you know that in 
my prayers daily I ask always that it is safely in God’s keeping.” 
How long a time had passed while Kenyon’s wife read these letters, 
which somehow showed her more of his past, told the story of his own 
letter more thoroughly, than volumes might have done, she could not 
tell. She sat still, with the loosely-opened packet on her knees, and, 
putting her hands up against the side of the oaken fireplace, leaned her 
cheek wearily upon them. This, then, was the woman whom he loved ; 
this was the one who for some strange reason had bidden him to marry 
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her. That she was the girl with whom Loretta had talked so eagerly 
but a short time since seemed the only unreal part of it all. She took 
no thought of the fact that she had seen the girl,—seen her in bodily 
presence. The musician to whose strains Valsati had so eagerly re- 
sponded—the girl with the quiet, high-bred face, the soft gray eyes, 
and the sweet voice, with whom she had spoken—might have been a 
myth or a delusion ; the woman who at different times, during several 
years perhaps, had written Kenyon the letters now in his wife’s hands 
was an actual, forcible, cruel reality. 

Loretta’s hands moved back and touched her husband’s letters,— 
the ones which for some reasor had come back to him, and which a 
brief glance showed her were written to the woman who had so com- 
pletely absorbed his life long ago; yet, strange as it may appear, she 
would not for worlds have opened one of these further than to glance at 
the address on one of them. She held them in her hands as she might 
have held some hidden treasures of his past which she had found long 
after his death; but, after sitting thus, thinking, thinking, thinking 
always, she moved, and with tremulous fingers tied them carefully to- 
gether. It seemed to her that she was a long time in replacing the 
papers in the box, locking it, and putting it away; and when she had 
done so she came back to the table, and stood mechanically countin 
over Loring’s brushes and pencils, wondering vaguely why he aaa 
them, wondering how they came to be there, and wondering if anything 
in all the world would ever seem of use or worth her caring for again. 

The first faint lines of the March morning had begun to show them- 
selves in the horizon. Loretta recalled in a lifeless sort of way a vigil 
she had kept, it seemed now, years and years ago: had she not said to 
herself that day that her life had just begun? and now—and now, six 
months later, she was telling herself that it was ended. The dream 
that had made The Fenns so beautiful to her that night had come and 

one,—had swept away, leaving her only with a sense that the realities 
of life had been learned and that its illusions had faded. 

There came across her mind a strange impulse to go down-stairs 
again to that very library where Margaret Chetwynde long ago had 
written,—to look about it,—to see it, if possible, as Margaret and 
Kenyon had seen it, with her own eyes. 

There was: light enough slowly filling the hall and the staircase 
to guide her gs she went down. The stained-glass window facing the 
library door.yis filled with the first of the ruddy beams, but the great 
room itself was full of gray lights,—uncertain tones that soon enough 
would break into the splendor of the morning. Loretta paused on the 
threshold, like some strange visitant of the room wherein so much of 
Kenyon’s young life had been passed. If we could see all the unex- 
pected, unknown, and chance movements of those we love, their im- 
pulses born of feelings which are perhaps far stronger than any shown 
to us, what sort of verdict should we render? Loretta, Kenyon’s wife, 
standing in that door-way, was like some fulfilment of a future he had 
half shunned, half courted, and then wished that he could have flung 
away forever. Tangible, sorrowful, strangely pathetic as the figure 
of this drooping, sad-hearted girl was, yet her action in coming to the 
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room seemed even to herself fantastic; for she had come to conjure up 
that past of which she knew nothing more than the letters had been 
able to reveal to her, and as she moved slowly through the shadows of 
the room it seemed as though the presence of Kenyon’s early love must 
be there,—must face her as she stood by the writing-table, must bid her 
lift her eyes to the old hero or put out her hand to those fascinating 
book-shelves. 

But Loretta made little movement. For some reason which she did 
not try to define or explain, she could not have touched one of the books 
about which Margaret Chetwynde had written ; but she turned at last to 
the portrait of Kenyon’s early manhood which hung in one corner of 
the room. Loretta leaned her hands, almost as if for support, against 
the frame, and the sobs came now quickly and heavily. It was impos- 
sible to look longer at anything like this. Better be up-stairs again 
alone with the shadows of her own misery, with what visions of that 
country near the Bosphorus she could summon up. Better seek him 
with the eyes of her soul and mind than look at this presentment of 
what he had been when Margaret Chetwynde loved him. 

The glow of the morning did not reach Loretta in her own room, 
but she liked the gray lights better; and there, kneeling in the window 
just as she had done at Fenn so long ago, the words of the old hymn 
struggled hard to come back to her through the chaos and tortuous 
complication in her mind. The words “ Where loyal hearts and true” 
seemed clearest. With these upon her mind, the girl lay down, worn 
out with this second vigil of her life, trying to sleep, or at least to check 
the tears that rolled down beneath her closed eyelid 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Miss BELLA LoRING was given at times to saying that conscience 
was a mere matter of discrimination ; that is to say, that it was just 
how you happened to see things and feel them,—the savage, for ex- 
ample, having no sentiment about disposing of his wife and children 
by the promptest method, or, let us say, about preferring no garments 
at all to those introduced by the eager missionary. 

“So I suppose,” Angus remarked to her on one special occasion,— 
the morning after Loretta’s long day at Mayridge,—“ that when you 
stick to the truth you do it from no stirrings of the inward monitor, 
but simply because your discrimination leads you to prefer the truth to 
falsehood ?” 

“Well, supposing that is the truth,” said Bella, “doesn’t that 
answer the purpose just as well ?” 

Angus, who was peating in a very laborious manner, while his 
sister occupied: the end of the sofa in his studio, leaned back and re- 
garded her with an absent-minded smile. 

“What do you suppose Loretta’s view of this sort of thing would 
be?” he asked. 

“That is just what I was coming to,” said Miss Loring. “I want 
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to find out what that girl’s guiding principles can be. She goes directly 
to the root and heart of things, and her results when she has thought 
anything out for herself are at times almost sublime.” 

“‘ And you want to know,” said Angus, dryly, “how much of all 
this is that girl’s déep-rooted Christianity, or her sensitive conscience, 
or her fine faculty for discriminating.” 

“T never put it into so many words,” said Bella, “but I want to 
know whence it comes. In some respects she is precisely on a level 
with Donald, and in others she is far beyond either you or me.” 

Angus painted on in silence, until his sister inquired,— 

“ How do you suppose she has got along with that old woman at 
Mayridge ?” 

“T can’t imagine,” he answered. “ Mrs. Dolliver’s selfishness may 
‘not seem so apparent to Loretta, because she regards Kenyon in the 
light of so exalted a being.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Miss Loring, “that Loretta and Kenyon 
Blake will ever understand each other on earth ?” 

Angus started. “My dear Bella!’ he exclaimed. ‘“ What do you 
propose for them to do?” 

Bella looked down into the fire, with all the scoffing gone from her 
face. 

“T’m not quite sure that I know,” she replied, suddenly standing 
up, “but—let me confess to you, Angus—there have been moments 
when I almost hoped—that—he never would come back.” 

Angus Loring’s face became scarlet, and a queer look came into the 
man’s eyes. His sister went on: 

“One day we were talking of him, and Loretta exclaimed to me, 
with one of her sudden bursts of emotion, ‘I often tremble when I 
think of Kenyon’s coming back. I have nothing but my love to offer 
him ; and suppose——’ ” 

“But she stopped there,” said Angus. 

Bella nodded. “ Yes, she stopped there. Of course the pause was 
the significant part of the sentence. As I interpreted it, it meant, ‘Sup- 
pose he didn’t care for that.’ ” 

Loring flung aside his brush, and, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets almost roughly, began to move around the room. 

“IT wonder if we have done her any good,” he said, “or how it is 
all going to end. For, Bella,” and the young man looked at his sister 
earnestly,—“ you will keep this to yourself, of course,—that’s just the 
abominable part of the whole thing: he won’t care for her; he doesn’t 
care for her: he didn’t even when he married her. Something lies 
back of the whole thing,—further back than you or I, perhaps, can 
ever penetrate ; but there have been times when, looking into Loretta’s 
honest eyes, I have felt that I could go out and hang myself for having 
been a sort of conspirator against her happiness. It is pretty hard 
work,” he added, with a queer smile, and looking his sister straight in 
the face, “to be satisfied, not with having made a blunder of your own 
life, but with being stupid enough to let another blunder go on under 
your very eyes without so much as trying to put out a saving hand.” 
Bella remained thoughtful a long time, and she had scarcely uttered 
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the words “TI can’t help believing that it need not be all misery,” when 
there came a light knock at the 5, be . 

Loring called out a gruff “Come in,” and the portiére was drawn 
aside by Loretta herself. : 

She had contrived to take an early train from Mayridge, and had 
brought her white, drawn face, the consciousness that her whole future 
might have to be resolved upon at once and forever, directly to Angus 
Loring. Not that she for an instant intended telling him Kenyon’s 
miserable secret ; but she might confess herself so anxious to return to 
The Fenns, might admit herself so unhappy, that Loring’s counsel 
would be of service. In any case, the girl’s coming had been almost 
mechanical. She had found herself that morning whirling over the 
country which had looked so beautiful the day before, but which 
seemed to her now all a confusion of browns and pallid greens, seen 
sometimes with aching eyes, sometimes through a mist of tears which 
welled up but were quickly cast down again to the depths of her 
heart. It had been comparatively easy to bid Mrs. Dolliver good-by 
and betray nothing more than evidences of a headache. It had been 
possible, moreover, to take an earlier train than the one determined upon 
the day before, and on reaching Boston she had no hesitation about 
ordering a cab and directing the man to drive her as quickly as possible 
to Mr. Loring’s studio. 

It was as though some pale shadowy ghost of the girl had risen to 
answer all that was dismal in the conjectures of Angus and his sister ; 
for nothing seemed to suggest, in this pale woman who might have 
lived through years of life since they had seen her, the Loretta who 
had left them radiant and light-hearted the day before. And even her 
commonplace excuse of a headache and a tired feeling, which she made 
almost before they spoke, did not explain her outward appearance to 
her friends. But, sick at heart and in body, with a sensation of trem- 
bling about all her limbs, almost too weak bodily to cross the floor 
of the studio and sit down by Bella’s side, Loretta never before 
had been so resolute or fixed in purpose. She must go down to The 
Fenns at once, no matter what plans Dr. Maynard might have made. 
She would go alone; or she would ask him to accompany her. All 
of this Loretta made as clear as possible before the trio went back to 
Mrs. Bailey’s house for luncheon, to find Dr. Maynard prescribing a 
trip to The Fenns for Donald, the whole atmosphere being so full of 
friendly good humor that Loretta was forced into a sort of smiling 
assent or sympathy with the things about her, and it happened. that 
the morning passed and the decisions for her going down to Little 
Fenn were made with no opportunity for private conversation with 
either Loring or his sister. 

Loring’s expression at the luncheon-table was completely puzzlin 
to the family assembled there. He had learned to be so observant o 
every change that crossed Loretta’s face, every movement of expression 
which indicated that she wanted to be helped or cared for, that it baffled 
him to find her face now so entirely a blank. For there was none of 
the sweet joyousness or the pretty pensive manner which had made 
her almost as charming a companion when silent as when speaking. 
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Luckily for Loretta’s sake, Mrs. Bailey was in one of her “ general” 
frames of mind, as Angus scoffingly called it. She had been to a 
meeting of a literary club, and her conversation would have been quite 
delightful had not three at least of the assembled party felt something 
strained and anxious in the atmosphere. Loretta sat facing the door- 
way of the dining-room, and finally Angus contrived to understand, 
from certain anxious glances in his direction, that she wished to esca 
as soon as possible, and, smiling, suddenly he asked her whether Donald 
did not particularly wish to see her. 

It was almost as though he had relieved her from a physical pain, 
and as he looked at her again he saw that there was something very 
near to tears about her eyes. 

“Oh, go, of course, my dear,” said Mrs. Bailey. ‘“ You must come 
to the club some time with me.” And, her generous glance taking in 
Dr. Maynard’s whole personality, as it were, she added, “ Really, Dr. 
Maynard, I think the day is not far off when we shall create some- 
thing like a Salon in this country. We are so rich in material; and 
yet we cannot learn to concentrate. I suppose that is it.” 

Loring was only half conscious that he said, in a stilted fashion,— 

“We never can do it until we have a few more generations back 
of us. What epigrammatic person was that you were telling of, Bella, 
who remarked that we are only creating ancestors now ?” 

It showed how close was the sympathy between the Lorings and 
Loretta Blake, that without a word brother and sister had a tacit under- 
standing that Loretta was suffering mentally. Bella, answering in a 
rather superb way that “people are always saying witty things nowa- 
days,” rose from her chair and let Loretta pass swiftly by, the luncheon- 
table at Mrs. Bailey’s being so informal that there was no further need 
of explanation. 

But out in the long hall, among the old-fashioned but luxurious 
objects, all of which had grown dearly familiar to the girl, Loretta 
stopped for a moment, and, leaning against the balustrade of the stair- 
case, turned to look at everything about her, conscious that she might 
be bidding it farewell. Down through the hall she could still see the 
table which had at first so surprised her, since Mrs. Bailey’s dinners 
appeared to be a sort of means towards conversation.. Should she ever © 
see these friends of her newer life gathered about it again? She could 
see Mrs. Bailey’s fine impressive figure, and the beaming face which 
always suggested the perpetual kindliness of some fine old portrait, and 
Bella looking at Dr. Maynard with the gentlest sort of courtesy. Lo- 
retta took in every detail of it all. The fascinations of the place that 
she was leaving seemed for one moment to flash across her mind and 
make her either doubtful or cynical about her own position in the 
world ; but it was looking last at Angus that brought her back to the 
simpler, more natural, and finer emotions of life. Never had his face, 
with its shrewd fine lines, seemed kindlier; and she knew that his 
gray eyes were on the door-way through which she had just passed. 
How many of these silent farewells are taken! Would it not almost 
seem, in the face of their fine feeling, that words are the idlest parts 
of our existence ? : 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


IF to be incapable of any emotional variety in life is fortunate, 
Mrs. Lyons was certainly to be envied ; but common sense was almost 
unduly developed in the good woman, and on receiving a hurried tele- 
gram from Dr. Maynard that he was bringing Loretta home again, 
nothing occurred to her as necessary to be said or thought about it, 
beyond the fact that Phebe had to be directed to air the rooms which 
Loretta had occupied in the house at Little Fenn, and to see to it 
that Captain Thompson brought over from the Main some articles 
of diet such as the girl must have been indulged in during her stay 
among the Bostonians. 

rs. Lyons had been an invalid more or less during the winter ; 
but invalidism of her sort is one of the commonest and dreariest feat- 
ures among the Fenn people, who accept it with entire resignation, 
and grow thin and pale with a cough, or a disordered digestion, or a 
worn-out back, without the slightest inclination to make much of them- 
selves or to see their diseases in an heroic light. 

“She ain’t took to her bed,” Phoebe Sparks would say to herself 
from time to time, watching for the moment to come when her com- 
panion would give way so far as that; and meanwhile the array of 
well-advertised quack medicines grew larger in the store-room closet, 
and what vitality Mrs. Lyons might have possessed was day by day 
being sacrificed to them. 

The two women, of course, had made Loretta the subject of most 
of their conversation during the winter. ‘They could not possibly 
form any picture of her with her new friends, and Loretta had not 
indeed attempted much that was descriptive, but they knew enough to 
expect a change in her. To begin with, her clothes would look very 
different. She was likely, as Phoebe put it, to seem more “ peart” than 
when she went away ; and the school-teacher at Old Fenn, who was a 
bright girl from Fielding’s Point, came over sometimes of an evening 
to discuss such questions with the two elderly women, her experience 
of ways and manners on the Main giving a certain flavor to the con- 
versation. 

_ Whatever financial arrangement Kenyon had made with Dr. May- 
nard, it was well known that Loretta’s income was an ample one, and 
out of it she had done everything in her power to make her aunt and 
Pheebe comfortable. To none of them had there seemed the slightest 
sense of obligation in receiving from Loretta anything she chose to 
send, and the question of taking Kenyon’s money had not arisen in his 
wife’s mind as a doubtful one until this very moment. But as she 
made the journey, still dreary and mechanical in mind and body, down 
to Little Fenn, the thought of what she could do now with her hus- 
band’s fortune drifted back and forth before her mind, and took cer- 
tain shape at last. A sort of revulsion from employing it for her own 
personal needs had come to the girl, but might, she realized, pass away : 
meanwhile, there were other things which she could do, and which 
would certainly result in pleasing him. She had discussed with Dr. 
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Maynard the idea of Mrs. Dolliver’s foreign trip, and expressed her- 
self positively as against joining the old lady in it. 

“‘T want to stay here,” Loretta said, as she and the dactor were 
seated in the sail-boat that took them to The Fenns. “TI don’t know 
yet what I shall do with myself, but, whatever it may be, it will be 
here. I have thought a great deal about going to Europe, but I be- 
lieve that I shall in reality feel nearer to Kenyon down here at home.” 

Dr. Maynard agreed with this, in the same fashion that he had gone 
on agreeing with everything Loretta had said since her return from 
Mayridge. There were certain things about the girl which startled 

‘and bewildered him, and, above all, this sudden development of self- 
will or power of decision, before which he yielded as unquestioningly 
as he would have admitted the fact that a flash of lightning above a 
field of daisies and buttercups was as powerful as though it had 
occurred while he was traversing a macadamized road. Not one word 
had Loretta said of her discovery, as yet, to the good old man; but 
when the boat touched at the landing in front of his little cottage 
first, and he was about leaving her, she turned to him eagerly, with a 
glance which showed him something had been weighing on her mind, 
to say,— 

“Can you come across to Little Fenn to-night for a while? or 
shall I come to you to-morrow?” She paused a moment, and then 
added, decidedly, “‘ To-morrow will be the best. I will come, doctor,— 
if I may,—about four o’clock.” Anda moment later the boy who was 


managing the boat, and who had been stricken as with a helpless silence 
by the ae of Loretta’s changed appearance, was making slowly for 


the wharf of Little Fenn. 

Loretta turned, facing the island, with her heart beating almost to 
suffocation. She had not dreamed that the sight of these familiar 
shores, the stretch of sailless water which she had crossed just now, the 
outward look of things belonging to her past, would affect her as they 
did. It was not happiness in any way. It seemed to the girl all a 
sickening sort of misery,—a shame, a sense of something like igno- 
minious failure with which she was returning to Kenyon’s home. If 
only she could cry aloud and say something of this terrible burden 
pressing upon her! But there was not alone the reticence of years to 
contend with, but the fact borne in upon the innermost fibres of her 
soul that she must not betray Kenyon in any way save to protect him. 

When Loretta had been very young,—a slip of a girl going to the 
old school-house and enjoying many an evening with old Mr. Blake 
during Kenyon’s visits,—the young man had once said to her,— 

“ Loretta, there is one thing about you I don’t know how to under- 
oe, You have the greatest obstinacy of any human being I ever 

new. 

And old Mr. Blake had interposed quickly: ‘What are you talk- 
ing about, Kenyon? What do you call obstinacy in the child ?” 

And Kenyon had laughed lightly, and answered, “ Well, it isn’t 
obstinacy. I suppose it’s loyalty. I verily believe, Loretta Gardiner, 
that if you had ever cared about an old stick or a stone you would go 
on caring for it until you were in your grave.” 
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And, to the amazement of both her companions, Loretta had nodded 
brightly, and said,— 

“If you wanted to care for it, you could in the grave and long 
afterwards just as well; because whatever I love here I mean to ask 
God to let me go on loving there.” A remark which it is highly 
probable the Loretta of these days would have made with the same 
simple sincerity. 

The garden, the stone walk, and the steps, as well as the outer 
aspect of the house, had all been changed, and for the better. Phoebe 
Sparks, standing in the door-way, experienced a certain pride and self- 
satisfaction in having such a house for Loretta to return to; but every 
other feeling on Phcebe’s side was merged into one of surprise and 
admiration at sight of the young mistress of the place making her way 
up the zigzag path, and had it been possible to carry Mrs. Lyons in her 
arms to the door to witness this spectacle, Phoebe would gladly have 
done it. But Mrs. Lyons saw it for herself in an instant. Loretta, 
after a hearty hand-clasp with the old woman, hastened through the 
hall and up the staircase with swift feet to her aunt’s room, and in the 
door-way the thought of the night that she spent beside her adopted 
mother when for a brief time they had allowed themselves to show each 
other what their hearts felt came back to her, and made it easy to 
kneel down beside Mrs. Lyons’s easy-chair and put her strong young 
arms tenderly about the worn figure, kissing brow and cheek and lips, 
and half crying and laughing together. 

“Well, so you’re back, are you?” Mrs. Lyons. contrived to say, 
‘and, putting her hands upon Loretta’s shoulders, she looked eagerly 
into the girl’s sweet face. ‘ Well, Loretta Blake! I do declare !— 
Pheebe Sparks,” she called out, trying to be very matter-of-fact, “just 
come here and see this, will you?’ And, as Phoebe was heard coming 
slowly through the hall, Mrs. Lyons’s eye swept over Loretta, taking 
in every unfamiliar detail in her niece’s dress and general appearance. 
“T don’t see but you’re rather pale,” she said, with her old accent of 
contempt, “and you’ve lost flesh, too. But there !—Phebe, just look 
at her, will you? Here’s Loretta come back again as fine as a new 
fiddle. How long do you suppose we’ll keep her ?” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“THEY’LL all be wanting to see you, Loretta,” Phoebe Sparks re- 
marked, as she took Kenyon’s wife into the room that had been care- 
fully and lovingly prepared during the day. The well-remembered 
ornaments of her childhood, the carefully-arranged table with a keep- 
sake and an album and.a showily-bound Bible upon it, suddenly sur- 
prised Loretta into something like a laugh, and she turned, revealing 
a face to Phoebe that made the good woman sit down and exclaim,— 

“There, now, you do look something like yourself, and I don’t see 
as Boston has done you so much harm.” 
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Loretta was standing before the chimney-piece, her hands resting 
upon the little black-painted ledge. 

“Did you think it would hurt me, Phcebe?” she asked. 

“Well, there is no tellin’ what ever happens when you go from 
home, and often and often we’ve said to each other this year how much 
you must miss the real comforts of home. There was a time we thought 
of sending up some good cake and pie, or something of that kind ; but 
Thompson wouldn’t take it,—said no such stuff was needed.” _—_- 

Loretta had been laying aside her things and listening with a queer 
sense of reality and unfamiliarity to what Phoebe was saying. The girl’s 
ear had always been keener and quicker, so Fenn people were wont to 
say, than anybody else’s, and yet never before had it occurred to her 
how much voice and accent can do. 

“Yes, Phoebe,” she answered, smiling in a gentle way; but it was 
disheartening to feel herself in a certain sense removed from the kindly 
parts of Fenn life. 

Pheebe planted her hands upon her knees, and stood up, saying,— 

“ Well, guess you’ll be ready for your supper when you can get it. 
Ill look around and see for the best we can do.” 

When Loretta had made some slight changes in her dress, she stood 
for a moment in the window, her hands locked together, while she asked 
herself what had really brought her back to the Islands, and she knew 
that it was an instinctive feeling that Kenyon ought to find her there, 
ought to see her among the people he took her from, and there was a 
craving, perhaps, for the peculiar restfulness of the place. Of one thing 
she was certain: nobody here would trouble her with questions or ex- 
planations. There would be no lack of interest, but there was little 
or no curiosity to be developed among Fenn people. Loring had 
declared that they were too well bred to care for the events in the lives 
of the people beyond their waters. And the fact that Loretta had been 
absent would be certain to make them treat her with a more gentle 
courtesy, if possible. No one on the island ever demanded speech if 
silence seemed preferable. Half a dozen men or women might group 
together and sit out of doors on a summer evening or in some friendly 
parlor, without feeling the least necessity for speech, yet a cheerful socia- 
bility could prevail. 

That Loretta’s apparent depression of manner came from anything 
mental or specially startling and perplexing in her life never occurred 
to either Mrs. Lyons or Phoebe. Phcebe in the kitchen was saying to 
herself that she needed something stronger than the sort of “ fixin’s” 
over at the Main, and for this reason Loretta was treated to the very 
finest fish that could be found. 

“Tf she don’t like that,” said Phoebe, “we may just as well give 
up. I'd call anything else only fooling.” 

By the time tea was over, Loretta, who had stationed herself in the 
window of the sitting-room, beheld signs of unusual animation on Old 
Fenn. Several people were on the shore, in various stages of readiness 
for departure in half a dozen different boats, and, in spite of the wind 
that had arisen, these small barks made their way across to Little Fenn 
without much difficulty, the tossing up and down being to Fenn people 
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as natural as sitting in their rocking-chairs at home. Phcebe Sparks, 
who hovered near Kenyon’s wife with a little flutter of pride and admi- 
ration, was delighted by this spectacle. 

“There, see!” she exclaimed, every wrinkle of her honest old face 
showing pride and delight. “I said they’d be over the first thing 
to see you, Loretta. You didn’t know Sam Hexam was married? No! 
Well, after all, he has married that Verona Jackson: poor thing !— 
shouldn’t wonder if he buried her soon. Folks say the school-mistress 
took it considerable to heart; but Verowa she was in love with him 
years ago, and she’d ’a’ broken her heart if he’d thrown her over. 
There, they are landing now.” 

It was dusk, but the people who had come to pay their respects to 
young Mrs. Blake knew their way well enough up the craggy walk, and 
presently Loretta found herself going out with Phoebe to the door-way, 
receiving Samuel Hexam and his wife, her aunt’s sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Sharp, and various other old friends from the larger island. 

Sam’s marriage had seemed to reduce him from the picture of 
smiling content Loretta remembered to something dogged, if not sullen : 
his wife was a consumptive-looking girl, thin to attenuation, with a 
homely freckled face, scant yellow hair, and of so faded an appear- 
ance generally that it would seem as though she counted only as a pale 
shadow in the life about her. 

Hands were extended with more or less shyness, but with the usual 
air of good breeding which characterized the Fenn people. The figure 
of Kenyon’s wife, tall and beautiful, with her new air of dignity and 
sweet self-possession, must have occasioned surprise in the minds of 
those old friends now before her, but not so much as by a quiver of an 
eyelid was this betrayed, and Loretta found it easier to go through 
these first greetings than it would have been to enter a drawing-room 
in Boston with Mrs. Bailey and Bella Loring or even Angus himself 
at her side. 

Not but that she felt the contrast between her old life and that which 
she had just been leading was emphasized almost painfully in these first 
few moments, but she observed now what had never before occurred to 
her as remarkable,—that the Fenn people had reached a degree of civil- 
ization by instinct which in some people she had seen Loretta felt sure 
was merely a matter of education. 

“We've got her back, you see,” Mrs. Lyons said, when she was 
assisted down-stairs to receive the guests. ‘And she looks pretty well, 
doesn’t she ?” 

“She doos,” said Samuel, permitting himself the luxury of a laugh. 
Dead silence followed this, but all countenances were friendly. The 
visitors had been ushered into the sitting-room, which still retained the 
adornments Loring had sent down, and Hexam and his wife took their 
places carefully on the sofa, with a peacock screen Bella Loring had 
selected for a background. Captain Thompson and his niece, an 
anxious-looking girl, were among the company, and he alone seemed 
to have anything speculative or questioning in his 

“War's a terrible thing,” said Mrs. Bartlett, suddenly, looking 
across the room to where Loretta was standing talking to Mrs. Sharp. 
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Mrs. Bartlett was the mother of the children with whom long ago 
Kenyon and Loring had found Loretta seated on the rocks. The 
children were with their mother, and they clung to her skirts timidly, 
regarding Loretta with a sort of uncertainty which was more than the 
girl could endure. 

“Yes, war is pretty hard for any one anywhere,” said Loretta, in 
her clear tones ; but the reluctance of the children to approach her occu- 
pied her more even than the conversation, or Mrs. Hexam’s pallor, or 
Captain Thompson’s shrewd observation. Could these children see 
a change in her that was repellent? Loretta answered Mrs. Sharp’s 
last remark hurriedly, and went over to Bobby Bartlett, kneeling 
down at his side. ‘ 

“Come, Bobby,” she said, in caressing tones, “I do believe you 
have forgotten me! And little Lorrie, too! after being my namesake! 
You must come with me a little while and make friends again.” 

Mrs. Bartlett gave the small Lorrie’s hair a brush backward and 
pushed her towards Kenyon’s wife. 

“She’s got a spell of shyness on her,” said the mother, who her- 
self felt more or less overawed by Loretta. “I say sometimes I wish 
I hadn’t chick or child to bother with, and then, again, seems as if I’d 
pine without ’em.” . 

Loretta, who had her arms and hands fully occupied with the two 
little people by this time, looked up at their mother and nodded and 
laughed. Later Mrs. Bartlett sat down at home to tell them how 
very handsome Kenyon Blake’s wife had grown,—“ like a picture, I 
think,” the good woman said: “her eyes looked as if she had some- 
thing going on in her soul all the time.” 

“T should think you would pine, Mrs. Bartlett,” said Loretta, “if 
these young people were to run away. Now see what good friends we 
all are again.” 

She led the children to a divan which Loring had cushioned com- 
fortably, and there they seated themselves, still eying Loretta cautiously, 
but evidently with a more friendly feeling. 

“ Bobby shall come over to-morrow, and we'll go and take a walk,” 
said Loretta, eager to put herself back into the old traces. 

“ And Lorrie must stay at home,” announced this typical brother. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Bartlett, with something like a touch of pride 
in her only son and heir. “That is the way he does: he’s got to be 
first or nowhere.” 

“ Lorrie shall come, of course,” said Loretta, laughing ; “and if we 
sit on the rocks [’1] hold her in my arms.” 

The face of the small Loretta broadened into a smile. “ And puta 
shawl all over my head,” she said, tracing a pattern with one chubby 
— the sleeve of Loretta’s gown. “I remember how you used to 

o it.’ 

Loretta’s heart seemed to stand still for a moment, but she answered, 
tranquilly enough,— 

“Yes; I'll hold you just that way, and tell stories about—about a 
little boy I knew in Boston.” 

The rest of the company began to show now by various movements 
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of feet and hands that they must leave, but Mrs. Lyons and Phoebe 
pressed them to remain, and Loretta joined in the demand, recalling 
suddenly that this was a primary law of Fenn hospitality; and it 
occurred to her also how entirely kind they had all been, even in their 
reticence: not a question that could hurt or startle her, not a word or 
a look that could embarrass her. The timidity of the children alone 
showed her that to them as well as to herself she was changed. 

She crossed the room to where Sam Hexam’s wife was now sitting 
alone, and tried to induce her to talk a little. But Verona never re- 
membered Loretta like this. True, she had always been regarded on 
the island as different from and superior to the other girls; it was 
understood that her family belonged to the Main, and old Mr. Blake 
had always made a pet of her and seen that she got the best teaching 
that could be procured ; but this self-possessed, queenly-looking young 
creature beside her now made Mrs, Hexam afraid of any powers o 
conversation she might call her own. She smiled faintly when Loretta 
asked after her health. 

“Oh, I guess I’ll get along,” she said, shyly. “I am taking a bottle 
of medicine Sam got over at the Main, and I do’ know but it’s doing 
me some good.” 

The girl’s pale-blue eyes were fixed earnestly on Loretta, whose 
bloom had seldom seemed so apparent. The traces of her mental suffer- 
ing had not vanished, but beside this frail-looking creature Kenyon’s 
wife seemed to have the vigor of a young Hebe. 

“You’re looking pretty well,’ went on Mrs. Hexam, admiringly. 
“Why, it don’t seem, Loretta, ’s if it was you, someway.” She lau: ca 
nervously. “TI am glad to see you,” she added, and put out one of her 
thin hands to touch Loretta’s. The slight action was enough to make 
Loretta suddenly realize how stifled in certain ways life at The Fenns 
could be for such as Hexam’s poor little bride. She closed her own 
hand warmly about the girl’s. 

“TI shall see you very often, I hope,” she said softly. “Iam going 
to stay here, now, till my husband comes home.” 

“That sounds pleasant,” replied Verona. 

The voice of Captain Thompson suddenly pervaded the room. “I 
should say,” he remarked, in a well-kept guttural, “that these Rooshians 
had done all the fighting that was good for them.” 

Hereupon two or three voices arose in argument, and, to Loretta’s 
great astonishment, she found that the Turco-Russian war was almost 
as well understood on The Fenns as in Mrs. Bailey’s drawing-room. 
Indeed, it may be that the point of view held by the island people was 
more direct and conclusive, since they exercised very little of the imagi- 
native faculty in criticism or discussion. It is possible that some of the 
Russian generals would not have recognized their names as pronounced 
by Fenn people, but the work of different campaigns was clearly under- 
stood, and the geographical part of the question had been reduced to a 
nicety. Loretta wished that Angus, Loring, or Bella, or any one from 
the household she had lately left, could have been present ; and it seemed 
to her the more remarkable since during the winter-time communication 
with the Main was rather difficult and newspapers were by no means 
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easy to obtain. But it served to show Kenyon’s wife how thoroughly 
interested these Fenn people had been in her marriage, and how i 
headed most of them were. Very few among the younger ones could 
recall the civil’'war, and as a matter of fact the Fenn Islanders had but 
the meagerest sort of patriotism, events in the United States occupyi 
their minds but slightly. The fact that Kenyon Blake, whom they ha 
known ever since he came down to Little Fenn an active dark-eyed lad 
of ten years, had gone into the very thick of a war was enough to sug- 
gest an interest in the question; and that the scene of action was near 
the Danube or before Plevna occupied their minds as anxiously as 
though it had been just across the Main, since remote countries to The 
Fenn people were in effect as near as Boston or Washington might be. 

The political discussion ended almost as suddenly as it began, and 
the guests declared with settled intention that they must be leaving. 
Accordingly, they trooped out, Phoebe Sparks and Captain Thomp- 
son carrying lanterns, and presently Loretta, who had conducted 
her aunt up-stairs, heard the splash of oars and the sound of voices 
on the water dying away in the distance. She exchanged her wool 
dress for a loose garment, a soft white thing with lace about it which 
had been Bella Loring’s selection, and came back to assist her aunt in 
getting into bed. Mrs. Lyons looked at this apparition of Loretta 
in mute surprise. 

“ Why, Loretta Gardiner !” she said, slowly. ‘“ What in the name 
of sense have you got onto you ?” 

Loretta laughed, came nearer, and let the prim little lady put her 
hands on the folds of white wool and the creamy lace. 

“It’s only a sort of wrapper, Aunt Liddy,” she said, in a fond 
tone, glad to amuse and interest Mrs. Lyons so easily. For an instant 
her mind sped back to the nights she and Bella had sat up in the 
latter’s room, thus attired, talking over all the events of the day and 
evening. How easily she had fallen into the ways of that household ! 
_ soothing its air of complete satisfaction in all its surroundings had 

n! 

“A wrapper!” Mrs. Lyons leaned back in her chair with a con- 
temptuous sniff. “ Where’s Phoebe Sparks? There she comes. Just 
let her see what the folks up to Boston call a wrapper !” 

Pheebe’s step was sounding along the corridor, the gleam of her 
lamp lighting its dark corners. Mrs, Lyons’s open door revealed Lo- 
retta in her “ wrapper” before Phoebe entered ; and if Mrs. Lyons had 
been anxious to surprise her old companion she ought to have been 
fully satisfied. For Pheebe stood still, with her face suddenly fixed 
in an expression of absolute delight. Some ancestor of this ancient 
woman must be held accountable for Phoebe Sparks’s love of the 
beautiful. There was unalloyed admiration in the way she surveyed 
Loretta’s tall young figure in the flowing wool gown, her hair loosely 
falling on her shoulders, and in the fairness of her face that touch of 
something new to old Phoebe which had puzzled her from the hour of 
the girl’s return. 

“Stuff like that for a wrapper!” said Mrs. Lyons. “Did you 
ever see such a thing, Phoebe?” | 
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The older woman came in and set her lamp down, paying careful 
attention to the chimney before she spoke. 

“‘T remember a cousin of my father’s,” she said, critically, “who 
had a thing something like that. It was pink. Well, I can’t say but 
what it’s a beautiful kind of a dress, if it ain’t fit for a wrapper.” 

Loretta laughed, and asked her aunt if it would make her more 
comfortable to see her in a little jacket such as she used to wear at 
home. 

“Qh, fiddlesticks !’ said Phoebe, suddenly. ‘Why, should you 
change your ways? If you’ve been wearing things like that up to 
Boston, don’t you go and run down here.” 

With this expression of opinion the old woman took one more 
grateful survey of this changed Loretta, and departed, her intense 
satisfaction showing itself in the way she hummed or chanted a sort 
of tune going down to her own room. 

Loretta made her aunt comfortable for the night, as she had often 
done before in one of Mrs. Lyons’s “spells” of sickness, but she ob- 
served how much weaker the poor woman was than she had sus 
It was agreed that they should leave their doors open, and Mrs. Lyons 
was to call upon Loretta if she needed her. The simple incidents of 
the evening, the calm or commonplace of the home to which she had 
returned, helped Loretta more than she was aware of until she lay 
down to sleep. Strange faces seemed then to haunt her pillow. The 
sad eyes of Verona Hexam came back to her, confused with some 
thoughts of that older Kenyon whose story seemed now to make the 
only tragedy of Little Fenn. But the evening among her old friends 
had suggested possibilities unthought of when Loretta left Boston. 
The Bartlett children seemed to be asking her to infuse somethin 
bright and joyous into their young lives. Verona’s impulsive touch of 
her hand, slight as it was, seemed a claim upon the womanly sympa- 
thies which were springing into life within Loretta’s heart. Surely, 
thought Kenyon’s wife, as she lay still in the darkness of her first 
night at home again, surely there was something here for her to do. 
Why had it never occurred to her before? Could it be that she had 
served her apprenticeship in the outer world in order to bring back 
something like new life and animation to the people of her girlhood? 
And then suddenly it came over her, almost with a sense of physical 
pain, why she had found it hard to understand Kenyon, and as well 
what it was he had found lacking in her. 

Had Loring known her thoughts, he would have told himself that 
the Psyche returned awakened. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Dr. Maynarp’s house on Fenn had for its prospect a curve in 
the shore, and, in a comfortable hollow, Captain Thompson’s boat-house, 
and his “second-best” boat, usually turned sidewise for investigation 
or repairs, the captain being given to close consideration of his boats 
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when not actually on the water. Beyond this warm spot of shore-line 
rose the old warehouse in which the store was situated, and thence ran 
out a small peninsula, rocky, and perhaps disastrous to careless walkers, 
but considered by many Fenn people a very agreeable promenade. 
This was the final extension of land on the island; but following the 
main road past the doctor’s house there was a sharp hill-side, uncul- 
tivated, and barren but for one large patch of pine- and fir-trees. It 
was characteristic of The Fenns that old Mr. Blake and Dr. Maynard 
had both been able for years to live their secluded lives on the islands 
free from any unpleasant intrusion, cross-examination, or discussion ; 
but the doctor’s house was regarded by many people as a sort of social 
centre. It invited hospitality, and it excluded no element in Fenn 
life which the people enjoyed. The doctor always welcomed a caller ; 
he took a decided interest in the names and ages of the young people. 
When on the island, he loaned his books and newspapers freely, and 
when away, as during this year from time to time, he sent daily journals 
to various people ; and yet—a state of things which could have existed 
only at The Fenns—his own personality was never disturbed or inves- 
tigated. He might, like old Mr. Blake, have lived and died there 
unmolested by one curious or intrusive person. 

The house itself was of stone, differing, therefore, from some others 
along the road. There was a small patch of garden in front, tangled 
with old-fashioned flowers in summer-time and warmed by two fir-trees 
in winter. The door-way opened into a small square hall, with a 
spidery staircase leading only into an attic; for the doctor’s sitting- 
room, bedroom, and kitchen were on the ground-floor, and his old 
servant slept in a neighboring house, coming daily to minister to her 
master’s very simple wants. The sitting-room commanded the view 
above described, and so conveniently that the doctor by opening his 
window might converse with Thompson when that worthy chose to be 
communicative, or he could see the main road up and down for a dis- 
tance which included the angle of Little Fenn and some windows in 
the Blake house. 

The sitting-room was capacious enough to be library, parlor, and 
dining-room in one, and the doctor encouraged evidences of the two 
former, since he liked to cheat himself into a belief that he had very 
comfortable and home-like quarters; but Loretta, entering the house 
on the day after her return to The Fenns, was struck by the loneliness 
of the room she had thought quite a paradise of comfort a year ago, 
and the doctor’s figure turning to welcome her seemed out of place, 
with its air of kindliness and content, in such barren surroundings. 
There was one capacious easy-chair, and there was a blazing fire on the 
hearth, and the blue-and-white curtaining in the lower windows and 
an old-fashioned escritoire produced a good effect in that portion of the 
room ; but the upper part was shabby, and unlike what Loretta fancied 
the doctor would enjoy. 

The girl came in fresh from her walk down the road, with quite a 
color in her cheeks to balance the dark circles about her eyes, 

“T have been looking for you for a full hour, my dear,” said the 
doctor. His friendly accents had a faint tinge of compassion. 
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“So many little things came up to do,” said Loretta. ‘“ You know 
Aunt Liddy is very weak ; and Phcebe liked to have me from time to 
time in the kitchen.” 

She sat down as she spoke, loosened her long wrap, and leaned her 
head back wearily. 

The doctor, as was his habit when thoughtful, began slowly to pace 
the room. 

“ Loretta,” he inquired, “do you really mean to remain at The 
Fenns until Kenyon’s return ?” 

Without moving her head, Loretta let her eyelids express that it 
was S80. 

“ But Mrs. Dolliver’s plan, of going to Europe?” 

“T have written to her to-day,” said Loretta. “I brought the 
letter across, hoping to induce Captain Thompson to take it to the 
Main. Dr. Maynard, I could not go to Europe—now.” 

“What is the matter?” He came over to the chimney-piece and 
stood still, looking at the girl’s figure in the old chair, a pang striking 
him as he observed its lines of dejection. 

“T mean to tell you,” Loretta answered, hastily,—“ at least part of 
it; for some help—human help—I must have. I have prayed and 
prayed about it; but there are times when we need a friend’s voice and 
counsel here, are there not?” The doctor showed his sympathy, and 
Loretta went on, sitting upright and clasping her hands tightly together : 
_ ©] don’t know that I need say much about it, only I have found out 
that Kenyon—Kenyon married me for some reason,—not because he 
loved me.” 

She rose and walked over to the window, her face, pale and misera- 
ble, averted from the doctor. But, before he could answer her, Loretta 
beg on hurriedly, turning back again as impetuously as she had left 

im : 

“T cannot think what it all means. But it is true. I do not want 
to pry into his life. I want to hear whatever he has to say from hint- 
self first. This I have made my mind up todo. Perhaps you could 
tell me the whole story,—I am almost sure Angus Loring could, or 
Bella,—but I will not hear it. I mean to live my life here as well as 
I can until he returns, and then I will ask him if he wishes to go away 
again, or to tell me anything, or to explain anything.” 

She was standing near the old man now, looking at him with a 
fixed gaze. 

“T know I was not what he thought. I remember a great many 
things now, and I am sorry for him with all my heart; but, I keep 
saying to myself, why did he do it?” She put her hands to her eyes 
and forced the tears back. “It would have been so much easier to 
= me he did not love me,—to let me live my life here as I was 

oing. 

“ Loretta,” the doctor exclaimed, “listen to me: I think I know 
something of Kenyon’s life that you do not——” 

The girl stopped him by an imploring gesture. She put her hands 
upon his arm and leaned her head down upon them wearily. 

“No, no; not one word. I want him to know I never listened toa 
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syllable except from himself. The day I came up from Mayridge I 
was desperately afraid that Angus or Bella would question me,—would 
tell me something I did not wish to hear.” 

“My child, my child,” the old man said, as tenderly as though she 
were his very own, “may I not ask you some questions? How did 
you find this out ?” 

Loretta started back and looked at him pitifully. 

“Then you know it to be true!” she said, almost whispering the 
words. She had in some recess of her heart oe: je the doctor would 
controvert her opinion ; but his face sent her last doubt to the winds. 

“T cannot tell you,” she said. “I ought perhaps not to have come 
to you with this much. But I felt I had to speak of it; and you are 
the only one; and I want you to help me.” 

“For anything I can do, you know, Loretta, that I am at your 
service.” The poor doctor felt helpless as a child before the misery of 
this girl whom he had loved so tenderly and for whom he had hoped 
so much. But with every word she uttered he felt more and more that 
the woman in her had developed ; the wife was asserting herself, and he 
could not venture to penetrate the silence she had reserved to herself. 

“T mean to make something better of things if I can,” the girl 
went on, “but it is terribly hard. I have thought a great deal about 
it all, the last few days, and—do you know ?—a queer feeling has come 
to me that perhaps it is not intended that all of us should have happi- 
ness for our portion, and if we make mistakes that involve responsi- 
bilities we must bear them,—must help each other with whatever is 
hard in them. How do I know but that my lot in this world, my 
way of working out my salvation,—and perhaps his too,—is to take 
all of this as part of the discipline of life? I don’t mean to give up 
or feel cowardly if I can help it. Only sometimes it seems all misery 
that I love him as Ido! I know now how much Kenyon must have 
missed in me. Tell me,—try to think and remember,—what was I 
like when he married me?” 

The remembrance of that July evening long ago rose to the doctor’s 
mind and blotted out all other objects for a moment. When his eyes 
came back to Kenyon’s wife standing before him, he was startled by 
the change time—or, had he but known it, the depth of her love for 
Kenyon—had wrought in her. The shy though fearless, trustful girl 
whom Kenyon had married might have been a faint picture or fore- 
shadowing only of the pale, beautiful woman before him now. In her 
eyes there seemed to be a sort of challenge to the future, a passionate 
demand for what it was her right to wrest from life, the exchange for 
the heart whose every pulsation counted as a thought of the man who, 
it seemed to her, had so lightly pledged her to himself. 

“Not what you are now, my dear,” said the doctor, gently. “ Lo- 
retta, listen to me, and let me speak to you. I do not believe Kenyon 
thought, after all, that you cared for him. You have been away among 
other people. You know what life at The Fenns is like: no one ever 
stops to think what they feel or are or might be. It is a place entirely 
devoid of any thought of what one might call possibilities ahead. But 
from the time you were a little child I always saw that you were different, 
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and I nee to see you take your right place in the world ; and so Mr. 
Blake and I used to talk of Kenyon——” 

Loretta, who had resumed her seat in the deep easy-chair, started 
suddenly. i 

“You too!” she exclaimed. 

“IT know what you mean,” the doctor answered, quickly. “You 
feel that Kenyon was urged to marry you. We will not discuss that, 
my dear. Only I always knew you needed but to have your heart 
awakened to know what you were worth,—what you could do. You 
were quiet enough,” added the doctor, reflectively, “but there was 
always that repressed energy.” 

“ And it is only six months,” said Loretta, drearily, “and I have 
learned so much !”? 

“You were ready for the lesson,” said her old friend, gravely. “ And 
now, Loretta, remember one thing: you are Kenyon’s wife. There is 
nothing for you to do but to make the bond stronger, firmer, holier. 
———- he returns next month or next year, you are his. You belong 
to him. 

* She raised her eyes with a mute inquiry to his face. 

“Tt may be as well,” he went on, “that you have returned here. 
You have some money at your command. You have learned what you 
can make profitable to others. Your new vitality can be given out to 
those around you. Try to forget whatever has been morbid or un- 
wholesome in all this; and, Loretta,”—the doctor paused a moment, 
looking earnestly into the face lifted to his,—“simplify everything. 
Don’t torture your soul with doubts and wonderments. If you have 
made your mind up to hear nothing about Kenyon’s life except from his 
own lips, then wait with womanly patience. You have work to do al- 
most at your very door, and there is no surer refuge for those whose 
hearts are aching than in toil for the benefit of their little world.” 

The doctor was silent for a moment, and then added, with a sigh,— 

“ But I suppose it is easy enough to talk.” 

“You help me,” said Loretta, quickly. “TI felt as though ‘it was all 
drifting, ee, So many things have been crowded into my life, 
you see, and now, now that this thing has come, I feel as if I have to 
make definite decisions. But it is better for me to be here; and when 
Donald comes down I will be happy.” 

Dr. Maynard held out his hands, and Loretta’s were quickly laid 
within them. 

“Tt will be all right,” he said, composedly. “Loretta, I never 
have had any doubts of your capacity even for suffering ; and you see 
—_ in a clearer way than you know.” 

here were voices at the door. It had been pushed open, and in 
the hall-way Loretta saw unex ly the figures of the two little 
Bartletts. They stood still, hand in hand, regarding Dr. Maynard and 
his guest with unsmiling fixity of purpose. 

Loretta started up. “I forgot the children,” she said, smiling through 
a mist of tears. “I promised to take them for a walk, And Sam 
Hexam’s wife,—I must see her too.” 

The children ventured no farther than the threshold, but Loretta 

Vou. XXXIX.—2y 
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said good-by hurriedly now, and the doctor promised to go over to 
Little Fenn as soon as possible. 

“We are going to see Captain Thompson now,” said Loretta, as 
cheerfully as her voice would permit, and giving a hand to each of the 
children. “TI have a letter for him.” 

They had relapsed easily enough by this time into their old view of 
Loretta as a companion and ally, and were contented to go along at her 
side down the little strip of shore to where the captain might be found 
in his boat-house. His actual residence was on a windy corner of the 
road ; but in the boat-house he kept a fire, some provisions, and a bunk, 
in order, as he sometimes explained, to feel himself at sea now and 
then,—marine life being all that he recognized as a lawful occupation. 
In old times he had seen as much as any man who .ever set sail from 
New Bedford; but rheumatism had driven him to seek a more 
sheltered existence, and he had long been known as The Fenn mes- 
senger, carrier, express-man,—in fact, permanent link with the Main. 
However, it was all a matter of inclination when he crossed .to Field- 
ing’s Point, and he frequently examined a customer who wanted a 
letter or a parcel carried over or one brought back as to the merits of 
the case, sometimes insisting upon having the letter read aloud, or the 
package opened for his inspection, making his decisions with the air of 
a judge who liked impartiality but was driven by the force of things 
to be critical, There was no reason why a rival boat should not have 
been started, except that, as Dr. Maynard remarked, the tendency of 
Fenn people was not in the direction ‘of “ possibilities.” 

Thompson was in his boat-house as Loretta and the children ap- 
proached. When she was a child the place had acquired a fascination 
for Loretta which lingered still,—the same that might attach itself to the 
idea of a caravan or a peddler’s wagon which was convertible into a 
temporary abode. The windows were high and narrow, and showed 
little flaps of red curtaining ; and when the captain’s fire glowed, ruddy 
streaks enlivened the shore, and there would issue forth odors of fried 
bacon, and perhaps of coffee ; and on entering by the three little steps 
the captain was to be discovered in the narrow place, with these home- 
like suggestions about him, the walls decorated with prints from illus- 
trated papers of a remote date, and the ceiling festooned with queer 
objects, some of them nautical, others of the purely domestic hardware 
character. 

He was sitting on a bench now, engaged in mending a sail, and, if 
such a thing were possible, I would say his face brightened visibly at 
Loretta’s approach. He made a place for her and the children, and 
waited for her to speak. The letter was in her hand. 

“Tf you can get it across to-morrow morning, it will do, captain,” 
Loretta said, and, from force of habit, added, “It’s to my husband’s 
aunt in Mayridge. She wanted me to go to Europe with her; but I 
thought it wiser not to do so.” 

The captain looked at her shrewdly. ‘You stay where you are,” 
he said, in a tone meant to be kind, if firm, “and you stick to it.” 

Loretta smiled, but colored faintly. “TI will,” she answered, and 
looked as if she would like the captain to give his reasons, 
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“You stick to it,” said the captain. ‘“ You’re a—well, you’re a 
new woman, I tell ye. There’s nothing you ain’t fit for now. You're 
up to any of ’em,—up to anything he’d like to see; and you stay here 
and stick to it. Yes, I’ll take that letter, if I feel like it, in the morn- 


e ” 


ing: 





CHAPTER XX. 


A couNnTRY railway-station, however secluded and dignified a vil- 
lage it may belong to, has invariably its knot of gossipers and people 
given to speculation about matters in general, from forecasts of weather 
to remarks about local visitors and their motives. Subdued as this 
element was in a place like Mayridge, it yet existed to an extent suffi- 
cient to warrant an animated discussion one August morning over some 
events in the Dolliver family. The Boston express was on its way, 
and it was well known among the gossipers that Mrs. Kenyon Blake 
might be expected in it,—the fact that her husband had arrived the 
‘day before, stricken with fever, being already a stale piece of news. 

“ As I remember him,” a tall man with a careless manner and 
a shrewd eye was saying, “he was forever in some scrape or other. 
And going off among those Russians! That’s the Blake blood, 
though! George—this one’s father—was the same.” 

“Old Ken warn’t,” put in an aged individual very comfortable on 
a barrel, who gave the impression of waiting for events by rail as a 
matter of duty and occupation in life. He scanned the track up and 
down with a familiar glance. “Old Ken was a steady-going man 
until he took it into his head to go off to Maine somewheres. I won- 
der how the old lady’d take it if Kenyon Blake never pulled through 
this ?” 

“Oh, he will,” said the tall man, in drawling contempt, “ unless the 
doctors kill him. He’s one of your wiry, tough kind.” 

A distant whistle smote upon the air. The August morning seemed 
to vibrate with it. 

“There she comes,” said Rufus Spaulding, the man on the barrel. 
The pronoun was inclusive. It was interesting to the little group to 
welcome the train, but to see Kenyon’s wife might be tragic. The 
news of Kenyon’s arrival stricken with illness had flown about May- 
ridge as though the birds of the air carried it. Those who had seen 
the sick man tenderly lifted from the train and carried to the Dolliver 
house had reported the spectacle with "bated breath. Those who heard 
of it remembered all their dismal prophecies when Kenyon had gone 
away a year ago; and the fact that Mrs. Dolliver was still abroad— 
Kenyon’s return having been merely for the purpose of taking his wife 
back to England with him—served to intensify the public interest. 
Report stated—and correctly, as it happened—that Kenyon had insisted - 
on being taken from Boston to Mayridge, and that the young wife down 
at the Fenn Islands had been telegraphed for. No direct information 
was to be obtained at the Dolliver house, except at the outer kitchen 
door-way, where a young housemaid, who could be communicative when 
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she chose, was given to studying the weather as a means of escape from 
Mrs. Melbury now and then. 

Loretta occupied a compartment with Bella Loring in the train that 
was speeding so fast to Mayridge. 

“T thought it better not to go and meet him,” she was saying, ex- 
plaining her apparent neglect for the twentieth time. “Oh, Bella, it is 
all very cruel !” 

Miss Loring considered that many things in life might be readjusted, 
bnt she disliked to hear Loretta accuse herself. 

“You were doing just what you felt right,” was her answer. 
“Which of us can do more? Not the wisest, not the most pious 
of us! And your Fenn work was so absorbing.” 

Loretta’s cheek flushed. “That ought not to have kept me,” she 
said. “It would not. The school is all right, and Aunt Liddy toler- 
ably comfortable. Bella, it was pride. I believe in my heart of hearts 
it was pride.” , 

As Loretta had never made an admission of the kind before, or 
said anything that would suggest that such a sentiment had been 

rovoked by Kenyon’s course, Bella looked at her with alert inquiry. 
But Loretta said no more. She turned her face towards the window, 
watching the fleeting landscape, recalling the day she had come down 
here in the pale springtime,—recalling also, with a dull pain at her heart, 
the day she had returned alone. 

Angus was in charge of the invalid. Bella had waited in Boston 
for Loretta, who came up from The Fenns, arriving that morning. 
Bella knew enough of the people among whom they were going to feel 
sure the faces at the dépét when they arrived would reflect something 
of Kenyon’s condition, and when the train slackened s she began 
to search nervously for signs of what might be ex ; but curiosity 
partially veiled and entirely kindly was the only expression on the 
faces of the loungers, and Bella swept Loretta along with her to the 
Dolliver carriage, where the first words from the servant in waiting 
were “ About the same, miss,” and in an instant they were driving 
over the smooth, well-kept country road, past gate-ways and fine 
lawns, to draw up in a few minutes at the white house Loretta felt as if 
she knew so well. 

Emotion, sentiment, dismal conjecture, all these seemed to the girl 
now idle things, merged into the one supreme feeling that she was 
about to see her husband, doubtless on his death-bed. She was scarcely 
conscious of Mrs. Melbury’s welcome; she knew that in Mrs. Dolli- 
ver’s old room she laid aside her hat and light summer wrap, Bella in 
anxious attendance upon her; that Angus appeared in the door-way 
and spoke to her; that she was told Kenyon was unconscious, but that 
the doctor was waiting to see her. The staircase seemed endless; the 
long corridor above, with its cool matting and shaded lights, did not 
look familiar ; and Angus led her to a door at the end of the hall,— 
mot into the room where she had kept that mournful vigil long ago. 
Whatever Angus had contrived to say to the doctor, it had been 
arranged that Loretta should go into the room alone,—should for a 
moment at least see her husband with no other eyes upon her. 
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“The doctor will see you in a moment,” Angus said, in quiet tones. 
“Go in, Loretta. Perhaps Kenyon will wake and know you.” 

The door was ajar, and Loretta, laying a soft hand upon it, went 
slowly into the half-darkened room. 

He lay there apparently asleep,—the man whom she had loved all 
her life, for whom she had waited with a = sort of patience, and 
to whom she was bringing the most loyal heart that man or woman 
ever knew; and that he had no power to speak or to respond to any 
word or look of hers filled Loretta with a compassion that seemed al- 
most deeper than her love. The pale face upon the pillow, the dark 
hair tossed back, the eyelids closed heavily upon the eyes that she had 
pictured waking or sleeping so many times of late, had a pathos that 
made her, kneeling down at the bedside, almost cry aloud that once— 
just once, if no more—there must be a change; Kenyon must look up 
at her, must see her, hear her, be conscious as she was of that intensely 
living, breathing, vital thing, her presence. But Loretta knelt on, 
gazing at her husband’s face in silence. There was no movement in 
the lifeless figure. She might look and look, feel every heart-beat 
pulsating with but the one desire, and yet it would be useless. Now 
and then a long-drawn breath showed her that he was living. She put 
her face softly down against his, and, holding it there, she stretched 
one of her strong young arms about him. She had pictured their 
meeting in so many ways !—had thought of him sailing across from 
the Main,—coming up the craggy walk,—looking at her,—speaking to 


alee sige to her. Darkness had never checked these fancies. 


The vision of Kenyon’s return had been always luminous, but there 
had been moments when, springing from her bed at night, she would 
have to walk about her room, forcing herself into calm about it all ; 
yet daylight had come bringing the same feeling with the sunshine or 
the rain, the mist or the gloom of winter. In and out of all her many 
new occupations at The Fenns but one thought hac haunted her: How 
and where would they two meet? And it had come now! She was 
beside him, but in a way she had never dreamed of. It was almost to 
Loretta as though he had returned poor, friendless, and alone; and, 
holding him in her arms in that first moment of their strange reunion, 
every sense of bitterness or reproach of him drifted away. God had 
sent him back to her. He lived. Hope need not yet turn to despair. 
It seemed to the girl that with her arms about him, with her eyes for- 
ever on his face, with that continual prayer from the one heart that 
needed him going upward hourly, she must be capable of holding him 
to earth! Loretta’s frame shook with sobs that could not reach the 
vent of tears, and yet in it all was an undercurrent of passionate de- 
light. He had come back to her,—whether for an hour or a day or 
forever,—and_ at least for this moment of time she need not show him 
anything but her love. Might it not be that God meant he should stay 
a little time tenderly in her keeping and die without the knowledge 
that she knew he had deceived her? . Woman’s love and trust, her 
loyalty and her tenderness, it seems to me could go no further than 
Loretta’s carried her in that moment of mixed misery and joy. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


No warfare ever can be like that of life fighting against Death who 
conquers with disease. The silence of this grim battle-field, the tension, 
the stretching out of some hours into endless repeated seconds, each one 
accented with new power to pain, the dragging on of other times when 
the uplifted finger of suspense may point either to life or to the last 
entrance into the Valley of the Shadow,—who among us but has counted 
some such drear campaign? Who but has known the wounds given on 
that field of warfare? Death-scars they may be, not to be healed until 
they are carried, emblems of the fight, into the presence of the Most 
High. 

Tt seemed to Loretta in these first days at Mayridge beside her hus- 
band’s sick-bed that the watch-fires of her very soul were lighted. Not 
for an instant did her courage fail. Not for an instant did the girl flag 
in her perpetual hope and watch of him. And her very readiness to 
take rest from time to time, when possible, showed the fixity of her 
purpose better than an hysterical endeavor to keep always on her feet, 
always widely awake. She had to garner strength. Looking at him 
during the days when he was half in stupor, half lost in wandering, 
Loretta kept telling herself that some hour of great emergency might 
come when her whole strength would be needed. The girl’s superb 
physique stood her in good stead: the others looked on in amazement, 
seeing that her step never faltered, gentle as was its tread in the sick-: 
room, that her arms were strongest to hold Kenyon when he wearied 
of the pillow and seemed to find unconsciously a comfort in resting his 
head upon her breast, that her hands were always skilful and firm, yet 
so softly womanly, and that her voice never showed an accent of im- 
patience or anything that could betray the ache that went on hourly 
within her heart. A strange feeling possessed Loretta at the time. 
Kenyon, unconscious of her presence, not knowing whose hand it was 
he seemed instinctively to seek, not recognizing the voice which they all 
knew he turned to with a look of relief, not realizing that he rested 
most tranquilly when her arms were about him,—this Kenyon, Loretta 
would tell herself, was all her own! Anxiously as she prayed and 
waited for the crisis to be over, there was the dread of meeting in his 
eyes something which she must answer, the dread of knowing that the 
love that she poured forth now in care of him must be locked away, 
hidden, crushed from sight ; and if death, as it seemed to be approach- 
ing, looked to her like some cruel vengeance, life at times mocked her, 
or bade her beware of what it might well enough contain. 

The days sped or drifted on. The August weather sometimes sent 
hot rays of sunlight into the room where Kenyon lay, bleached the 
flowers in the garden, made every blade of grass and every wayside 
shrub sharply prominent. Sometimes cool evenings followed such a 
day, and Loretta, with Bella Loring, would steal out into the starlit 
gardens, and walk up and down, always talking of Kenyon, always 
wondering what the verdict of heaven was to be. No tension can be 
like that which comes with such experiences ; but the kind of exultant 
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sense of possession in her husband which made it easier to bear was 
strange even to herself. Life might bring hours that were tranquil and 
full of deep content, but could they ever mean as much, Loretta won- 
dered, as these passing ones, when Kenyon’s eyes met hers, knew her 
not, and yet looked for her first among those who tended him,—when, 
sitting by him, she could hold his hand and feel his: fingers close in- 
stinctively about her own, or, looking at him, study unheeded and un- 
observed every line of the strong face, gaunt now with illness, but 
dearer a thousand times to her woman’s heart than it had ever been 
when vigorous in health? The household was small enough to make 
all things in the care of Kenyon easy. Mrs. Melbury hung upon every 
word and look of Loretta, who had been at once recognized as the 
mistress of the house; Angus Loring left Mayridge only when business 
actually demanded his presence elsewhere ; and Bella remained a fixture, 
having gradually come to the conclusion that Loretta Blake was her 
superior in too many ways to make it possible ever again to attempt 
instructing her, and if she could be of help in odd moments when 
companionship was needed, Miss Loring felt that she was playing a 
satisfactory part in life. It was impossible to say how this girl, whom 
a year ago they had treated so like an unthinking child, had acquired 
an influence which made her dominate all things about her. Perhaps 
it was the realizing of this that led Bella Loring to a frame of mind 
in which many of her old ideals as to what was necessary for life’s 
happiness crumbled away. 

As I ‘have said, Bella rarely left Loretta alone in the house; but 
there came an afternoon when, Angus being absent, some one had to 
go to Boston on an errand for the sick-room. Loretta declared herself 
quite capable of being left with the untrained but strong man-servant 
who was her assistant in Kenyon’s room. The morning had been 
fitful in temperature; Loretta, awake at sunrise, had noted the lurid 
streaks of light that shot in between lines of uncertain primrose, and 
when the twilight of the morning was over there was a look of rain, 
if not actually storm, on the horizon ; but Bella went her way, and the 
rain came only fitfully in little gusts that sent a shower of drops upon 
the window-panes and gave a passing chill to the air. The doctor had 
been in twice, and was to return within an hour. He had bidden Lo- 
retta. watch Kenyon’s every movement, for the crisis surely was at 
hand, and four o’clock found her sitting in her usual place, her hand 
clasped in his, her eyes fixed upon the roadway she could see from the 
window. Kenyon had been sleeping; of that she was sure. The 
house was absolutely silent. Anthony—Loretta’s assistant—was down- 
stairs, taking his daily recreation in the kitchen or the garden, but the 
quiet was not oppressive. Such hours of late had been rare, and Lo- 
retta prized them. How soon might she not have to yield her place, 
stifle her heart-beats, compose her loving looks to those of a studied 
calm! The roadway that she could see wound like a white ribbon 
between the dense August greens, and as Loretta sat there every por- 
tion of the landscape to be seen was like a picture painted on her mind, 
—so many days had she watched thus, so unconsciously unfamiliar had 
it all become. Some carriages went by. Loretta found herself dreamily 
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speculating as to who the people were within them,—where they were 
going,—whence they had come,—humanity in general having taken on 
an aspect 4s remote as it had recently seemed near. How far away all 
the outer world had grown !—and yet a month ago people and events 
at Fenn had seemed to the girl vitally clear and interesting. And then 
suddenly the fingers clasping hers relaxed, then closed again. Loretta 
turned swiftly, to find Kenyon gazing at her with full consciousness 
and life in his glance. 

She moved, looked at him, and smiled faintly, but, without letting 
him see her emotion, stretched her hand out for the medicine the doctor 
had ordered if he awoke to anything like normal life; and, in the 
voice which she had not yet heard, Kenyon said, quietly,— 

“Tt is you, Loretta?” 

She smiled, and nodded her head at him, skilfully bringing the 
glass to his lips. He obeyed her, and then fixed his eyes upon her 
face with the same deep, searching glance. 

“You have been here all the time?” 

Loretta was standing at the foot of the bed, looking at him com- 
posedly, but with her heart beating so madly she could scarcely speak. 

“‘Yes,—ever since the first day.” 

“ How long is it ?” | 

“‘ Nearly three weeks, Is it not better to keep quiet? The doctor 
will be here soon.” 

He drew his brows together impatiently. ‘Come here,—here close 
beside me.” 

She obeyed him, trembling in every limb. 

‘Give me your hand.” 

She held it out, nerveless and cold. The room seemed to be reel- 
ing about her; but Kenyon saw only a quiet woman with beautiful sad 
eyes and parted lips. 

“ Hold my hand closely.” 

She tried to obey him, closing her hand about his and laying the 
other down upon it. 

“It must have been your hand.” He spoke wearily, and added, in 
a moment, “ Did I not see you here last night ?” 

— lips formed a “yes.” She tried to speak, and at last accom- 
ished it. 
a Yes. Iwas here.” Her hand slid from his. She pressed her 
palms closely together. 

‘You put your face down on my pillow. I know that it was you.” 

There was a silence, and Loretta said, quietly, “I listened for your 
breathing.” 

There was a moment’s perfect stillness. Would the doctor never 
come? This was the all-important moment; but it had been almost 
unconsciously that Loretta refused to admit by one movement or one 
word that she loved him! Presently the sick man’s hand wandered 
to the gown she wore. 

“You had a white dress on before.” 
“Yes: the weather has been very warm.” 
He closed his eyes, and at once there sprang into the girl’s face all 
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the passionate love that she must now and forever put away. Good 
heavens! what was she to do? To spend days and weeks like this, 
perhaps ?—having dreamed of what was life’s paradise, to see the gates 
close before her? But a movement from Kenyon sent composure to 
her face again. 

“Tt is the old thing, I suppose,—the same fever I had at Bucha- 
rest.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But, Kenyon, thank God, you are better now. 
If you will do as we will tell you, it will all be well.” 

He looked at her searchingly, the depths of his eyes seeming to 
ones that death might not be unwelcome. Something, a strange 
pale shadow, crossed his face. Every fibre of Loretta’s nature thrilled 
suddenly in misery and dread that perhaps this was the supreme mo- 
ment of forgiveness and of parting. No after-time could ever hold 
the agony or the emotion of that moment, as, with a thought that God 
would be merciful, Loretta bent her face down and laid her lips 
sacredly upon his. 

The silence between them for an instant seemed to stretch out end- 
lessly. Loretta moved back, trembling and unnerved. Something 
seemed to be stifling her; but Kenyon lay still, looking at her with a 
strangely searching glance. ° 

‘Sit down beside me,” he said, in a low tone. “I want to know 
that you are here.” ; 

Loretta’s face had grown deadly white. 

“In a moment,” she said. She had touched the bell without his 


i 


seeing it, and she stood still, trying to smile at him, but counting the 
seconds until Anthony appeared; but the footsteps in the corridor 
were Dr. Paget’s, and the next instant he and Angus Loring were in 
the room. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


AxsoutT four weeks later, Bella Loring stopped her brother on his 
way to Kenyon’s room to say something that weighed upon her mind. 

“Come in here,” she said, with a judicial sort of manner, and 
ushered him into her own, apartment. “I want to talk to you for a 
few moments,” she continued, “and you may as well sit down and 
make yourself comfortable.” 

Angus was in that frame of mind when any kind of suggestion 
from some one more vigorous than himself would be likely to be 
heeded. He flung himself into an easy-chair, and signed to her to 
go on. 

“T want to know,” said Bella, “whether you ever saw anything 
or anybody like Loretta.” 

The question appeared to be superfluous. Angus evidently con- 
sidered itt so; and Bala th a ’ ‘ 

“Now that Kenyon is getting better, she seems turned to marble. 
It is pitiful to see the way she represses every sign of feeling. She 
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is always cheerful, always ready to do his slightest bidding, to humor 
his caprices and his fancies, but—what is it ?” 

“Good Lord !” ejaculated Angus, “how am I to tell? Yesterday 
she told me the three weeks before the crisis came seemed to her years 
and years ago.” 

“There is something working on her mind. But, Angus, who 
would have thought the girl you brought up from The Fenns a year 

o could turn into this wonderful creature ?” 

“‘She was always what she is now,” remarked Angus, “only the 
needed events had not happened.” 

Miss Loring was silent for a moment, and then she looked up, to 
say, anxiously,— 

“What will they do? She is evidently convinced that he will 
never care for her.” 

“She is going back to The Fenns.” Angus spoke deliberately. 
He did not tell his sister that only the day before he had vainly used 
every argument to turn Loretta from this purpose. 

“Tt must not be. Angus, do you hear me? It must not be. 
These two have just one chance of happiness before them. I shall 
talk to Kenyon if it goes on.” 

“You might warn her not to give him a set-back for a while, but 
I would not try to argue much with her. She has given me a queer 
commission.” 

“ What?” 

“She wants me to go to Margaret Chetwynde and ask her if she 
cares to see Kenyon.” 

Miss Loring’s face colored violently. ‘ What madness!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Brother and sister were silent for a moment. 

“Tf I do not go, she will do it for herself,” Angus continued. 
“ Her mind is bent on seeing Margaret here.” 

“Oh, Angus!” Bella could say no more. 

“Who would have fancied Loretta’s developing so much quiet 
resolution?” he went on. “No wise woman of fifty could be firmer 
than she is now. Well, I must go to Kenyon. He is waiting for me. 
Loretta has been reading to him an hour, and the girl is looking ter- 
ribly dragged lately.” 

“Stop a minute.” Bella put out a detaining hand. “There is 
another thing. She has begun to take up all her Fenn duties again. 
She has written to that Mrs. Hexam, a long letter. Dr. Maynard, she 
tells me, is looking after various of her schemes down there. She 
talked yesterday of trying to take Mrs. Lyons away for a little change.” 

“Tt is all the same thing,” said Angus. “Don’t you see? he is 
getting well now, and she means to leave him alone. The fact is——” 
He broke off suddenly. Angus found it difficult to discuss even with 
his sister the subtilties in Loretta’s character which he had discovered 
for himself. Bella was watching him with a pair of anxious, tired- 
looking eyes. 

“T suspect,” said her brother, laughing unexpectedly, “we're all a 
little overstrained just now. As for yourself, old girl, you don’t look 
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any too well. Suppose—suppose you were to suggest taking Loretta up 
to ain for a day or twa Te would peste be a good thing,—a 
change, anyway,—and I can see to Kenyon here. It would emphasize 
her ideas about the whole thing to be away from him for a little while. 
Yes, I think, Bella, that is a good plan.” 
Bella brightened, but she said in a moment, with some dejection,— 
“We can’t plan for Loretta any more. We can love her and take 
care of her, but she is going to mark out her way for herself.” 
“Unless Kenyon does it,” said Angus, as he left the room. 
If Loretta looked tired, she certainly betrayed no consciousness of 
new fatigue. Since the day that Kenyon had rallied, she had kept her 
lace in his sick-room by a supreme effort of will, the self-control being 
fiidden, as she thought, although the complete change in her manner 
towards Kenyon himself could not fail to attract observers so keen as 
Angus and Bella Loring. Whatever Kenyon himself recalled of the 
days during which she had so unreservedly shown her love for him, he 
said nothing, but he watched her, morning, noon, and night; with the 
persistency of an invalid he demanded her presence, and it had come 
about during these days that much of her time was spent in reading to 
him, or in long conversations the topics of which were all unconsciously 
guided by Loretta so that she contrived to hear a great deal of his 
personal experience during the last year and to tell him in a quiet way 
much of her own life at The Fenns. She was sitting near a window 
of Kenyon’s room when Angus entered. The book she had been 


reading was one much talked of at the time,—a a grapes ie sort of 


novel, brilliant in dialogue and epigrammatic almost to a fault. Ken- 
yon, lying with his hands clasped behind his head, listened sleepily, 
now and then giving vent to impatient criticisms, which at times Lo- 
retta, to his great surprise, contested. But when Angus appeared she 
stood up with an air of great relief. 

“Loretta is glad to get away,” said Kenyon, smiling at Angus. 
“T don’t doubt I have tired you all out.” 

Loretta’s manner had certainly shown. an anxiety to escape, but she 
turned now with a smile for Kenyon. 

“‘T will stay if you like,” she said, quietly. 

“My dear child, don’t think of such a thing. I will burden 
Angus for a time.” 

Loretta moved towards the door, and Kenyon’s eyes followed her 
with a strained look in them. He said nothing until the last sound of 
her footsteps died away, and then he brought his gaze back to Angus. 

“She is worn out,” he said, shortly. 

Angus remained silent for a moment, and then gave an idea of his 
plan for Bella and. Loretta’s trip to Boston. Kenyon listened with 
darkening eyes, but said, in a languid tone,— 

“Yes, I suppose it will do her good. When could they go?” 

Angus began to be detailed now, and found, to his relief, that it 
was an easier matter than he had ex to talk of Loretta to her 
husband. They had hitherto avoided the subject in a certain way, 
but Kenyon seemed now chiefly desirous of pushing the topic to the 
limit of Loring’s ability to answer questions or give information. 
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While his friend talked, Kenyon’s mind drifted back to the days of 
his semi-unconsciousness, trying to piece certain confusing remembrances 
together. They conflicted with the experiences of the last fortnight in 
so painful a way that at last he felt driven to believe them the fancies 
of delirium. And yet it was almost impossible to question the reality 
of certain moments, when Loretta, in the abandonment of her love 
and almost despair, had clasped him in her arms, had kissed his brow 
and lips, his hair, his hands, and prayed audibly to heaven for his 
release. Her face from time to time glowing and paling with emotion 
was one of the pictures of that drifting time which recurred now in 
forcible contrast to the quiet, self-contained girl who showed by no 
word or look that any sentiment was expected between them. Certain 
trifles made it the more impressive. For instance, that morning he 
had said to her, “ Where is the blue ribbon you wore about your neck ?” 
and Loretta had blushed scarlet. He remembered it,—connected its 
pale hue with the face that he had seen‘ in that strange dream-land, 
and, taking her hand suddenly in his, he had looked at the slim fingers, 
saying, “ You had a queer ring on the other day. Where is it?” 
Loretta turned the stone around so that he could see it,—an opal with 
some sparks of diamonds, which Bella Loring had given her at 
Christmas. These were disjointed pieces in the puzzle; but Kenyon 
was bent on finding the missing parts. 

‘‘ Where do you suppose she has gone?” he said suddenly to Angus, 

The other laughed. | “ Not very far away, you may be sure of that. 


Let me know when you want to see her, and I will find her easily 
enough.” 

' But Kenyon protested against this. “ You know she is tired out,” 
he answered, as though Angus needed a rebuke. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


KENYON was up and dressed the next day, and, to the joy of the 
household, was able to go into a faded little sitting-room which had 
been during his illness Loretta’s place of refuge when her thoughts 
became oppressive or there was need in her soul for absolute solitude 
and rest. The room had belonged in days gone by to Kenyon’s mother. 
Whether from indifference or association or dislike of change, nothing 
had been altered there by Mrs. Dolliver, and it presented to the eyes 
of Kenyon’s wife the same aspect that it had to the Jane Foster of 
Mrs. Dolliver’s tragic story. The room had been for years entirely 
unnecessary to the requirements of the house. It was not pretty, 
nor even particularly bright, but there was something which pleased 
Loretta and gave her a sense of seclusion which at times she liked. 
Angus had planned to surprise her with Kenyon’s appearance in the 
room when she returned from an afternoon walk, and the scheme was 
successful. 

Loretta came in glowing from her exercise, the dampness of the 
air having put color into her cheeks and given a soft waviness to the 
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loose locks of hair upon her brow. She uttered a little cry of delight 
on beholding her husband. He was not even sitting down, but was 
standing by the chimney-piece, gazing absently into the long narrow 
mirror which hung above it. Loretta caught sight first of the reflection 
therein,—the face thinned by illness, but so dearly familiar in its strong, 
rugged lines, the eyes whose greeting she had waited for, the lips whose 
slow curve formed the smile that made the fascination of Kenyon’s face 
composed now. But Loretta’s own glance fell: Kenyon turned. A 
look of great joyousness sprang into the man’s face, and he came for- 
ward holding out his hands. 

“Loretta! I thought you would never come.” 

She stood still, looking at him with an exquisite shy grace. 

“Come here! ‘You are cold after your walk.” He 
himself of her hands and drew her towards the easy-chair he had 
lately occupied. 

“Tt is my turn to take care of you,” he said, a flush rising in his 
dark cheek, while Loretta continued to look at him with a tremulous 
manner. 

“Oh, Kenyon,” the girl spoke hurriedly, but in very low tones, 
“T am so glad to see you up! Are you really better?” 

“Very much so,” he answered. He stood still, looking down at 

her, as though he could not move his eyes from off her face. Loretta 
was standing near to him, and suddenly Kenyon put out his arms 
and drew her towards him with a sigh of unutterable content. The 
feeling of her husband’s first caress thrilled the girl to her very heart ; 
but she moved back swiftly, looking at him with a pained, dilated 
vision. 
“Oh, Kenyon! no! no! you must not pity me!” The words 
seemed to choke her. “I know it all. I know that you have never 
loved me, and now I want to tell you everything.” She had withdrawn 
in a sort of terror from the joy of being near to him, for her story 
must be told calmly and dispassionately. Kenyon must listen to it all, 
and then they could both decide the future. 

“What do you mean?” There rushed over Kenyon’s mind a 
sickening remembrance of the careless wooing which had preceded his 
marriage. The girl who stood before him now must recall it all,— 

must, with her fine —— vision, judge him by it. 

“T will tell you,” said Loretta, still looking at him, but with com- 
passion in her glance and in her voice. “I know that you married 
me -because you were todo it. I know that you thought you 
were doing right. But, Kenyon, why did you not tell me just how 
you felt? I should have set you free. I should not have held you by 
so meaningless a bond as that. And another thing: I came here one 
day, and Mrs. Dolliver put me into your old room for the night, and I 
found a letter that you had written ous at Little Fenn to——” 

“Good God!” Kenyon took a step forward, and sat down by: the 
table in the centre of the room, leaning his head upon his hand. 

“A letter to Margaret Chetwynde, perhaps,” he said, lifting a 
haggard face to Loretta’s. “It was returned to me, I remember, that 
last day here. The address was wrong.”. 
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Loretta made haste to give him an outline of that mournful night 
at Mayridge long ago. 

“T said no one should speak to me about it until I had seen you, 
Kenyon,” the girl went on, the sweet cadence of her voice reaching 
him like pitying music. “I would not discuss it even with Dr. May- 
nard. And now I ask you to tell me, absolutely and entirely, the 
truth.” 

Kenyon lifted his eyes, and saw in those of his wife perfect trust, 
but also a compassion which it was impossible for her to conceal. If 
by word or deed he had wronged her, thought the man, he called 
heaven to witness that he loved her now entirely, and that to win from 
her one response to this new and bewildering passion of his, to win the 
respect and the sweet comradeship he knew were worth so much in such 
a woman, he would humble himself to the very dust. But it was not 
the first hour of Blake’s life in which he doubted himself. He looked 
at Loretta’s face, so softly girlish and yet so womanly. He noted with 
aching eyes every line of the tall young figure, in which pride and 
dignity were so unconsciously blended, and it came upon him with 
cruel force that by his own doing perhaps he had lost her forever. 

“Loretta,” he said, going back to the fireplace and making a su- 
preme effort at self-control, “I did wrong you in marrying you with- 
out saying how I then felt. But you are mistaken, dear, if you think 
that Margaret Chetwynde and I were lovers. I can hardly tell you 
how it was. Perhaps there was a time when I did feel that we might 
be something more than chosen friends and the best of companions, 
but it seems to me away off now in some period of my life I cannot 
account for. She helped me to think better of many things in life and 
human nature. I caught the spirit of her finest feeling, and perhaps I 
helped her with what I tried to be myself. But there could not for an 
instant have been real sentiment between us, because——” Kenyon 
stopped suddenly, hardly knowing how even to Loretta he could frame 
the next sentence; but the girl’s eyes demanded from him all that he 
had to tell,—‘ because I knew for a long time that she cared for some 
one else. She had moved me strongly, but not—not in the way a man 
should feel for his wife; and she was as wise as I in seeing and under- 
standing it.” 

There was a silence, and Loretta, in a low, constrained voice, said,— 

’ © Angus,—did she care for him ?” 

Kenyon bowed his head. “ What it was that separated them I do 
not know; for I am certain Angus loved her. We were altogether, 
up to that time, a happy, light-hearted set of friends; but about the 
time I went abroad something happened which Angus has not forgiven.” 

“But you wrote to her,” said Loretta, a wave of color dyeing her 
cheeks, “that you had no love to give to me! And you asked her 
to write to you. You needed, I suppose, to be consoled for the terrible 
sacrifice that you were making.” It was her one burst of weakness, 

“ Loretta,” Kenyon exclaimed, passionately, “it was so different 
then! Dear, I did not know you! I think now I must always have 
loved you in my very inmost heart! But then! My uncle had made 
me promise not to hurt your life in any way. He told me on my re- 
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turn from Paris two years ago that he had discovered you loved me, 
and of all women on earth he preferred that I should ask you to be 
my wife. I heard then for the first time the cruel story of his own 
life, and it seemed to me that in some way I should be living over 
again the treachery of my mother if I deserted you. I did not stop 
to study you or learn what you were worth: I was filled by an idea 
that there would be a sort of poetical justice—a sort of compensation 
or balance of things for the part she had played—if I proved true to 
what you expected of me. f felt as if otherwise an inheritance of de- 
ceit would weigh me down. I can tell it to you now, you see, because 
it seems to me as though the very winds of heaven had swept it all 
away. I cannot explain it any further to you. Why need we torture 
each other? Have you not heard enough? Can the present do nothing 
to soften your heart towards me? Oh, my darling, why need we waste 
one moment in such miserable questionings? Loretta !” 

She had moved nearer to him. By stretching out his hands he 
could have touched hers, but there was something in her whole look 
and bearing which forbade him. 

“ All that I can say,” he went on, “is that everything now seems 
changed. Donald—poor little chap !—wrote me repeatedly about you, 
and you never knew it. I followed all your life in Boston through 
the little letters he enjoyed sending in a surreptitious fashion. Many 
a night I have read and re-read the boy’s letters by the camp-fire 
and thought of you as he described you,—racked my memory to re- 
call the books he said you and he were reading,—pictured you in the 
wonderful gowns he said you wore,—thought of you with a mad kind 
of jealousy among all the people who I knew were looking at you and 
admiring you and perhaps drawing you away from me. Good heavens, 
child, you do not know what it is for a man to feel as I have felt at 
times out there, and here,—here since I have been ill and have seen 
that you only pitied me! I have fancied lately it was my punishment 
that I learned to love you so madly,—so entirely. But I cannot give 
you up now. You shall not draw yourself away from me. I will 
teach you to care for me, dear heart! I will show you what it is to be 
loved and cared for, to have one human being always thinking only 
for you. If you were to go from me now to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, I should find you. I should never rest until I heard from your 
own lips that you loved me! Whether you were young or old or blind 
or deaf or dumb, it would not matter: you would be my wife before 
heaven, and the only woman I have ever loved.” 

It seemed to Loretta as though the joy of it all would kill her 
unless he let her make some sign of what was rushing wildly through 
heart and brain into her very soul ! 

She put her hand out,—tried to speak: the words faltered on her 
lips, but her eyes were shining. Kenyon caught their glow. Heaven, 
it seemed to the girl, was all mercy, God all tenderness and love, to 
give her even this brief hour of unmixed delight. To stretch out her 
hands to her husband was, all that she could do; but an instant later 
he had her in his arms, kissing her lips, her cheeks, her eyes, the soft 
waves of her hair, and beseeching her to look at him and say that she 
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loved him. The whirlwind of Kenyon’s feeling seemed to envelop 
her, and brought her almost unconsciously to the deep chair which he 
had bidden her take, and he was kneeling before her now, his arms 
clasped about her waist, his head upon her shoulder, and his frame 
shaken with sobs. Could life do more than this for her? And was 
not this moment worth all the doubt and misery of the past? 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


One soft sunshiny afternoon in July two ladies were seated on 
the porch of the Little Fenn house, watching with intense interest the 
distant progress of a yacht which was making for the island with as 
much speed as the calm weather would permit. It had been remarked 
of Miss Bella Loring that time made no impression upon her fair good 
looks ; and indeed as she sat in a patch of sunlight, with her head bared 
to the glow of the afternoon, it would seem that this opinion might hold 

ood indefinitely, since in the three years which had elapsed since the 
- when Loretta Blake knew her first the only change had been that 
a certain softness had taken the place of her old half-bored, half-cynical 
expression ; but, as Angus was wont to remark, “ Bella would be Bella 
always, defying time, wind, or weather.” 

The girl at her side looked quietly out upon the water. Hard to 
tell what she was waiting for or expecting, since now and then the color 
flickered into her cheeks, or a sudden spark of light seemed to touch 
the depths of her gray “eyes; but it was easy for Miss Chetwynde to 
sit calmly at Bella’s side, since the latter was ready to express all the 
animation and interest due the occasion. 

“Tt certainly is odd, Margaret,” Miss Loring was saying, “for you 
and me to be down here in Kenyon’s house to welcome them home again. 
But I confess to having given up the study of life. I simply accept 
things nowadays and try to do as Loretta does,—turn it all to good 
account and then go on to the next thing.” 

‘That is profitable,” said Margaret, dreamily. 

“After you have refused Angus once or twice more,” continued 
Miss Loring, not looking at her companion, but speaking with merciless 
severity, “you will probably realize that he wholly misunderstood, just 
as I did, your course towards him. I once thought never to talk to you 
about it again ; but, as I was so much to blame in the matter, it keeps 
crying out within me. I have been pursued the last few days by an 
impulse to say just one word more.” 

“Dear Bella,” Margaret Chetwynde turned her face towards the 
older woman, looking at her tenderly, “I know how well you mean it 
all. And it is such a comfort to be taken back into your good graces 
again! Yes, I admit frankly I would have humbled myself very far just 
for that, many a time before Loretta found me out and explained things. 
If you could know how wretched I felt over our estrangement! But 
I wonder if you know how I feel now when I think of renewing 
the other thing. Angus chose to misunderstand me,—to think I had 
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led Kenyon on and on while I was pretending to care for him. Well, 
then I waited patiently and hopefully,—gave him every chance to make 
things clear, to ask me for an explanation; and it never came. Bella,” 
—Margaret rose and stood a few paces from the other, looking at her 
with sudden passion in her face,—‘“do you know there were times when 
I should have gone mad for joy, I believe, to think that such an hour 
as this could ever come to me? My faith was so long-enduring, my 
hope so very strong, and I kept on telling myself over and over again 
that the daylight must come. I tried so hard to blame no one. I tried - 
so hard to make every day of my life contain something that should be 
done for Angus’s sake,—something he would like to know of when he 
came back.” Margaret dropped into her seat again. She leaned her 
head wearily upon her hand. “It must have been that I waited too 
long; for it is dead now. I cannot tell you what a lifeless feeling 
there seems to be about my heart. It is like something physical.” 

The tears were in Bella Loring’s eyes. She had talked the question 
over often enough with Margaret Chetwynde, the girl whom they had so 
long accused of trifling with Angus and leading Nan Blake to fancy 
she cared for him, but Margaret had never spoken quite like this. It 
was Loretta that had set the mistake right in so far as it could be 
rectified,—Loretta that had sought out the woman she had supposed 
her rival and in the fulness of her own great joy tried to infuse some- 
thing of vitality into the love which Angus’s doubt of her had slain in 
Margaret’s heart. And then Bella had come forward, pleading her 
mistake and her remorse. Margaret had been willing enough to forgive, 
to forget, but Loring she had never seen face to face since a day six 
years ago when he had parted from her believing her untrue. 

“When he comes now,” said Bella, in a moment, and stretching 
out her hands to Margaret’s, “ perhaps it may be different. Remember, 
you have only had his letters. You have never seen him; and you 
cannot tell what the first words that pass between you may revive. 
And Loretta has such faith in him! She has been so proud of his 
friendship,—so proud of him abroad.” 

“ Loretta is like no one else,” said Margaret, gently. 

Which Miss Loring acknowledged to be the fact. 

The changes on The Fenns, to which Kenyon and his wife were 
returning after an absence of three years, were very few. The house 
on the little island was unaltered. Mrs. Lyons was drifting into a 
complacent stage of invalidism, when her seclusion and the careful at- 
tendance upon her were rather gratifying than otherwise. Dr. Maynard 
still came back and forth, reporting news of the Blakes with keen de- 
light. Phoebe Sparks ruled Kenyon’s house, and Captain Thompson 
continued to hold his own as mariner of the seas between The Fenns — 
and the Main. However lacking in background or tradition Loring 
had thought the Islands in his first interview with Kenyon’s wife, cer- 
tain it is that among the Fenn people she had acquired the reputation 
of quite a heroine of romance. And her life abroad, the long honey- 
moon Kenyon had insisted upon, had not prevented her from taking an 
active interest that concerned the Islands and their people. Letters, 
books, papers, boxes full of various gifts for everybody, had come back 
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from time to time. When Loretta’s little boy was born and news was 
sent of him to The Fenns, the excitement went so far as to induce 
Samuel Hexam to light a bonfire on the barren hill-top beyond the 
doctor’s house. The beams sped out ruddily upon the waters between 
Fenn and what might be the country where the Blakes were staying,— 
might (so the old doctor fancifully thought) reach as a kindly message 
Loretta, who at that moment was sitting by her child in the English 
home which she and Kenyon had temporarily made. When word 
came of the Blakes’ return—when Miss Loring and Miss Chetwynde 
appeared one day, having been desired to meet Loretta and her husband 
at Little Fenn,—the enthusiasm on the older island was very great. 
Kenyon and his wife were coming down on Angus Loring’s yacht, and 
it was for their arrival that Bella and Margaret Chetwynde were now 
waiting. ae 

Meanwhile, on the yacht, which was slowly heading towards the 
island, a tall young lady with a beautiful and very joyous face was 
standing at Loring’s side, straining her gaze to discern every object on 
shore. Angus corrected her mistakes with a careless smile. 

“Margaret will be there, and Bella, of course,” Loretta said, 
proudly. “ Kenyon, come here, will you, and put Angus down. He 
insists that I cannot see my own garden.” 

Kenyon, who had been absorbed in a question of reefing with the 
gy of the yacht, turned as his wife spoke, and sauntered over to 
ner side. 

“TI don’t know what you are either of you looking for,” he said, 
shortly. “There is the island; there is the red roofing of the house. 
Did you mistake that for the dahlias in the garden, Loretta ?” 

“You are both ready to laugh at me,” said Loretta. But in a mo- 
ment she looked up at her husband with a meaning smile, which his 
face reflected. This was the home-coming she had planned and 
dreamed of! Though it was but for a few days, since Mayridge was - 
their final destination, it was a comfort to go back with Kenyon to The 
Fenns. Would not these islands always hold a first place in her heart ? 

The yacht curved about the shore. Bella and Margaret on the 
porch stood up, trembling with excitement,—with suspense. For one 
instant Margaret closed her eyes, asking herself whether, by any chance, 
Bella might be in the right. But there was the confusion and excite- 
ment of the people on older Fenn, who had gathered about the shore 
to make Loretta welcome. Whatever might follow, this moment cer- 
tainly should be given only to greeting Loretta Blake’s return. 


THE END. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED HUMORIST. 


HE arrival of a new boy in the little village of Greensborough, 
Greene County, Pennsylvania, on the 30th of July, 1844, interested 
me about as little as any event that ever occurred on the banks of the 
Monongahela. Other villagers came to inquire after the boy and his 
pretty mother ; they decided whom the baby looked like, and what his 
name should be; they dandled him and guessed at his weight; they 
petted and praised him, and loved him. But I and the baby didn’t 
seem to geton. At first sight of him I broke into pitiful wails, and 
brandished my fists as though I had met my mortal enemy. As the 
boy grew older, and opportunities for annoying him presented themselves 
more frequently, I persecuted him the more. I thrust my thumb into 
his eyes; I kicked the blankets off his sleeping form of nights ; often 
I had fallen down-stairs with him, had not my sister Mary protected 
him. I have fidgeted and struggled until I thrust concealed pins into 
the person of that innocent, shrieking child. As the years of his boy- 
hood came and went, more than all other people in the world I led 
that boy into mischief and got him into trouble; and I never got over 
this singular antipathy. I have been unkind to him where I would 
be tenderly merciful to a stranger ; I have been pitiless with him where 
I was gracious to my enemies. I have been the cause of all his mis- 
takes and misdeeds: a thousand times I have been a stumbling-block 
in his way, and then I have smitten him because he stumbled over me. 
Often and often I wonder how bright and happy and good that boy’s 
life might have been had he never met me. 


The boy went West with my parents in 1846. Family traditions 
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state that he wept aloud all the way from Greensborough to Cincinnati. 
Possibly he was heart-broken at leaving his native State, to which he 
returned long years afterwards. Perhaps he wept because he knew that 
the earth and several coaling-stations would one day be seized by the 
Ohio man, and he was born beyond the Panhandle. Whatever caused 
his grief, he kept ita secret forever. He merely announced, firmly 
and distinctly, to every living soul on that boat, that he was crying, but 
did not say what he was crying about. He never told me: if he did, 
I have forgotten it. 

Six years they abode in Cincinnati. The boy grew in few years 
and some wisdom. He learned to read in the old family Bible, his 
mother teaching him his alphabet from the big initial letters. He 
went to school to Mr. Dinkelman, in an old market-house, somewhere 
near the river, in Fulton. He learned to swim in the Miami Canal, at 
Cumminsville. In the eighth year of his age he followed the course 
of empire towards the setting sun. The family took ship and sailed 
for Peoria, Illinois, by the overland route, the Illinois river boat, which 
they took at St. Louis, walking over the sand-bars most of the way 
from Alton to Kickapoo Bar, five or six miles below Peoria. Just 
before the boat reached that point, some cows came along and drank up 
the river. The next week, however, it rained, and the “Clipper” sailed 
into port. With all this delay, the steamboat reached Peoria three or 
four years ahead of the railroad,—which might be considered excellent 
time, in those days. 

In Peoria, this worthy boy was thrashed by a succession of edu- 
cators through a long intellectual gauntlet, beginning at “‘ Hinman’s,” 
a model “all-round” school in its time, and extending through the 
grammar-school to the doors of the high school. Here the rod could 
not follow him, and as he entered the college of the people he rejoiced 
to know that if he failed to spell “phthisic’ when the teacher said 
“tizzik” he could not be caned for it. All through his school-days 
he hated mathematics, never stood very high in any of his classes, was 
poor in declamation, very fond of history, while “ composition-writing” 
he regarded as a pleasant recreation. Whatever his theme, he treated 
it lightly. He soon learned that what was such an easy task for him 
some of the boys most dreaded, and he established a little contraband 
traffic with them: “T’ll write your composition if you’ll do my al- 
gebra.” I have known him to have half a dozen “ compositions” in 
stock, viewing with a tranquil mind a secured mathematical future. 
Alas for such false training! all he knows about figures now is that 
his manuscript averages two hundred and forty words to the page. 
Had he but faithfully studied his own algebra, he might now be able 
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to write a serial story on a postal card. But he wouldn’t be able to 
invent the story. ‘ 

In 1861 he graduated from the Peoria High School with high 
honors, standing about third in the class, John Chalmers was the 
other boy ; he stood first: he was a good student, and one of the best 
boys I ever knew in school. Mary Luccock stood second: there were 
only three in the class, and that brought the boy from Greene pretty 
close to the foot. But he showed no undue elation. He modestly 
suggested for the class motto “ Ex pede Herculem,” worried through 
his examination, and read his first serious attempt at an essay, “The 
Press and the Ballot-Box.” . I heard him read it. I don’t remember it, 
but I think it was about as tame an article as a boy of seventeen could 
possibly write on such a subject. When the doors of the school closed 
behind him, for his education was completed in the public schools, he 
was greatly pleased. So were his teachers. I cannot say that his 
school-days were pleasant to him. He has often told me, in the strictest 
confidence, that he never wishes he were a boy again. His teachers 
were kind, sympathetic, I think, and infinitely patient with him, I 
know; and he often wishes he had not made them so much trouble. 
But then, you know, school-days are not pleasant to some boys. 

In the summer of 1862, at the tender age of eighteen, he was invited 
by President Lincoln, in a proclamation issued about that time, to save 
the country. Hedidso. He entered “C” Company, Forty-Seventh Illi- 
nois. Infantry, as a private gentleman, and put down the rebellion with 
a musket longer than himself, for he was brief of stature, being but five 
feet three inches short. He saved his country, although he hasn’t got a 
deed for it yet. The government wouldn’t promote him, and couldn’t 
reduce him: so he held his rank steadily,—which is more than some gen- 
erals did. He knew General Grant intimately by sight, but was not 
on speaking terms with him. At General Banks’s urgent solicitation, 
he, with a number of other private gentlemen, accompanied the Red 
River expedition to Pleasant Hill and back to Atchafalaya Bayou, on 
an excursion-ticket good both ways, conquering in one direction and 
running in the other, his pay going on all the same. At the beginning 
of the Vicksburg campaign he laid his blood-stained sword down long 
enough to write his first letter for publication. It was a private letter 
to his father, but it contained some very patriotic sentiments, couched 
in the earnest language of a young soldier, and it was published in the 
Peoria Transcript, greatly to the surprise of the author. The woods 
that fringed the bayou at Young’s Point, Louisiana, can tell you how 
proud he was of it. His head swam with delight. He wished he had 
known it would be published: he would have made it longer. See 
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what a blessed thing it is for the world of readers that authors do not 
know whether their articles will be published. That is the way editors 
stand like protecting bulwarks between the writer and the reader. 
Now, look at the length of this article: anybody could tell that the 
writer knew pretty well it was to be printed. 

After the close of the war, the young veteran at once entered the 
profession of letters, being appointed a clerk in the Peoria Post-Office, 
where he served about two years, occasionally running as extra man on 
the railway mail-routes running out of Peoria. All this time he was 
ambitious in an artistic direction. He was haunted by a presentiment 
that he was destined to be a great artist, and passed much of his time 
drawing pictures on the good manila paper furnished by the govern- 
ment, and often he dreamed of painting a great historical picture as big 
as the side of a barn, with at least twenty dollars’ worth of paint. So 
he journeyed to New York to see about it. After a few months’ resi- 
dence in that city, it began to dawn upon him that he was about two 
hundred and fifty years too late to be a great artist. Had he gone to 
New York in 1667, he could have bought all Manhattan Island with 
the money that a few materials and a quarter’s tuition were now costing 
him. He took his pen in hand, and began to write New York letters 
for the Peoria Transcript. One of these, “The sailing of the Arizona,” 
pleased Mr. Enoch Emery, the editor, and he wrote to the great artist, 
asking him to come home, that he “ might make an editor outen him.” 
He went, and was set to work reading proof and “editing telegraph” 
on a morning paper, and from the day he bent over the first proof he 
wondered that he ever thought there was any pleasant occupation in the 
world outside a newspaper office. The Transcript was a good school 
of journalism, for Mr. Emery was one of the best editors I ever knew: 
I guess the first editor a youngster writes under always is. But he was 
a man of excellent ideas. "When the paper was full of long editorials 
he scolded everybody for laziness. When it was only half filled with 
short paragraphs he praised all hands for industry and brightness. 
“Only a lazy man,” he said, “will write long editorials.” “Young 
man,” he said to me one day, when I had printed something that would 
have looked better for our side unprinted, “it isn’t knowing what to 
put into a paper that makes an editor; it’s knowing what to keep out. 
Any fool can fill a paper with original matter every day, but a good 
editor will reject three or four fifths of all that is offered him.” He 
never had any faith in my so-called humor, and frequently repressed 
my exuberant flights. ‘“ Young man,” he said, “I want you to learn 
to walk before you try to prance.” And on another occasion he said, 
“See here, young man, when I want anything funny in this paper I'll 
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write it myself.” He was right: the tendency of a “funny” young 
man is to be too funny ; to be as funny as he can be all the time; to 
be a “grig,” which is to be a bore. I always liked Mr. Emery, in 
spite of, and, I think now, because of, his severe training. 

Alas! I see I have glided into the upper-case I. It was my in- 
tention to keep my identity carefully concealed until the close of these 
confessions, and then suddenly spring the revelation upon the startled 
audience, “That boy now stands before you.” _ I have seen this done 
with great effect in Sunday-school conventions and on Commencement 
occasions, although I must confess that it always detracted a little from 
the impressiveness of the revelation when the “boy” standing before 
us was bald as an egg, wore throat-whiskers, and was seventy years 
young. I am rather an old boy myself, or at least I will be by the 
time I reach the end of these memoirs, so it is just as well that I 
should break my identity to the reader gradually. Sometimes these 
sudden revelations are fatal. 

From this point my confessions will be replete with the most 
interesting incidents that ever delighted a listening audience, most of 
which I will carefully suppress. You see, I have learned “what to 
keep out.” That is the disappointing part of a confession: the part 
that everybody wants to hear isn’t confessed. When I was a light- 
hearted school-boy, I once, in alliance with a boy named George Larue, 
secretly put a large rubber overshoe in a hot-air flue of the school 
furnace, by means whereof we got a half-holiday while the school- 
house was aired. Two days later, I danced before the delighted pupils 
to the sibilant pleasing of the birchen switch. After school I asked 
George about it. He said he had reformed,—that his conscience 
wouldn’t give him any peace about our deception until he had con- 
fessed. “ But,” I said, “ how was it that you didn’t get licked?” The 
conscientious lad explained that he didn’t confess on himself; he only 
confessed on me. I rather liked this: so I told George that I was 
beginning to feel certain qualms of conscience myself, and if he would 
just take off his jacket and hat I would endeavor to unburden my 
mind to him. I think I was really a more conscientious boy than 
George, for I had to sweep up a large portion of the back yard with 
him before I felt that peace of mind which follows confession and 
reparation of wrong. Ever since that day I have observed that it is 
easier to confess on other people than on one’s self, and that there are 
always plenty of conscientious people around ready to confess all that 
the penitent leaves out. 

On the 4th of March, 1870, I married Carrie S. Garrett, of Peoria. 
From this time on, so nas of her hand and influence ran not only 
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between but in the lines of my work, that whatever I wrote should 
have been signed “ Robert and Carrie Burdette.” Not only by her 
brave, cheery, hopeful nature—and her courage and cheerfulness I 
never knew to be equalled—but by her wonderful good sense and judg- 
ment did she aid me. Against her advice, shortly after our marriage 
I and some friends established an evening paper of our own, the Peoria ° 
Review. The gods loved it, though the advertisers didn’t, and in one 
short year it died, sincerely mourned by its numerous creditors, and 
leaving in my hands a library valued at about fifteen hundred dollars. 
I have this library yet. It consists of one volume of Zell’s Encyclo- 
pedia. It may not be worth so much money in the market, but that’s 
about what it cost me: that precious book was all I got out of the 
Review. Since then, several times I have been offered splendid oppor- 
tunities for starting a new paper to fill a long-felt want. I have never 
started a second one. I don’t want to. I lack business capacity. If I 
were to print a nine-column quarto on gold-leaf, I couldn’t sell it for 
two cents a copy. In 1874 I was engaged on the editorial staff of 
The Hawkeye, and removed to Burlington, Iowa, where at last our 
ship, long expected, and, as I then thought, considerably overdue, was 
signalled in the offing. She was yet several years away from the dock, 
but she came in steadily, and as we began to make her out we saw that 
she wasn’t a bit classical in her model; she was no trireme; she was 
no full-rigged ship of the line, like the “Thackeray,” the “Charles 
Lamb,” the “ Charles Dudley Warner,” or the “ Howells ;” she wasn’t 
a stately Mississippi steamer, light and airy as a dream-work of white 
and gold, and a blaze of light and music and merriment, like the “S. L. 
Clemens :” she wasn’t even a barque rig. She was just a comfortable 
brig, with a little common summer-day sunshine on her sails, with a 
jest for her figure-head and a brave little woman at the helm, and 
carrying an assorted cargo of nonsense and earnestness that lifted her 
owners clear out of debt and seemed to please the consignees. 

My work was very easy all the time I was on The Hawkeye. That 
is, it came easily. There never seemed to be any trouble either in 
selecting a subject—and it’s always more difficult to find the text than 
it is to write the sermon—or in writing the sketch. Very rarely, either 
at that or any other time, was there an effort to invent anything 
“funny.” Such an effort is usually a failure. When I sit down and 
think—I do think, sometimes—I seldom think of anything humorous : 
my thoughts, with rare exceptions, are serious,—indeed, rather sombre 
in their tendency. Of late years especially I am aware of a constant 
struggle against melancholy. But when I look away from myself I 
see a world full of ludicrous situations, comical incongruities, humorous 
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incident, and often I find myself laughing at people and things while 
others around me see nothing but commonplace surroundings. This 
sometimes wretched: faculty of seeing the humorous or ludicrous side 
of everything was born with me, I think. Ofttimes it got me into 
trouble when I was a boy, in school and in church and in society. So 
I write usually of what I have really seen, dressing the incident in a 
good deal of spangle and high complexion, of course, to make it appear 
well before the footlights. And yet I don’t like to laugh at people. 
I don’t think the people about whom I write ever recognize themselves 
in my sketches, I know I don’t want them to. Id rather laugh with 
a mana hundred times than laugh at him once. For that matter, I 
figure as the centre-piece in the most ridiculous light in many of my 
personal sketches. But all that goes for nothing. It never hurts you 
to pinch yourself, you know. 

As Mrs. Burdette’s health failed, I did more and more of my work . 

at home, soon withdrawing entirely from desk-work in The Hawkeye 
office and writing altogether at home. “Her Little Serene Highness” 
was at this time quite helpless, suffering every moment, in every joint, 
rheumatic pain, acute and terrible. But in these years of her suffering 
helplessness more than ever is visible her collaboration in my work. 
All manuscript was read to her before it went to the paper. She added 
a thought here and there, suggested a change of word or phrase, and, so 
tenderly that in her trembling hand the usually dreaded and remorse- 
less “blue pencil” became a wand of blessing, struck out entire sen- 
tences and pet paragraphs. How well she knew “ what not to print” ! 
Blessed indeed is the man who writes with such a critic looking over 
his shoulder, a wife who loves and prizes her husband’s reputation far 
above his own vanity or recklessness! At times she wove into our 
work whole pages of her own, and in some instances she wrote one- 
half of a long sketch or letter, and I think only ourselves could see 
where the sketch was joined. One day, as I was gathering up the 
“copy” which represented the morning’s work, she slipped into the 
leaves with comically feigned timidity a little poem, which, she said, 
she ventured to lay before the great editor, and would like a copy of 
the paper containing it, if published. It was “ Robin’s Nest,” a tender 
little story of her own life. It was her only published poem ; although 
after she fell asleep I found several fragments of her verses, written 
with pain-stricken fingers that could scareely hold the pen. 

In the winter of 1877 I wrote a lecture about two hours long, and 
went out and said it without hesitation, manuscript, or remorse. The 
writing of that lecture, “'The Rise and. Fall of the Moustache,” was a 
comical piece of business. Dr. Charles Beardsley, then editor-in-chief 
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of The Hawkeye, said to me one day, “ Why don’t you write a lecture?” 
Straightway I went home and told Her Little Serene Highness what he 
said. Her face lit up like a ray of sunshine. “ Ah,” she exclaimed, 
“Dr. Beardsley is as wise as he is good. I’ve been waiting for this for 
years.” I was afraid to venture; but Her Little Serenity coaxed and 
petted and argued in her womanly way, and at last the lecture was 
completed. She calmly sent her little blue pencil cruising over its 
blotted pages, and, after making many prizes and sinking many a gal- 
lant rhetorical three-decker, she sent me out. I am afraid I didn’t go 
out very grandly. I was badly frightened. I had no voice, no elocu- 
tionary training, no presence, no attitude, no gesture; my pronuncia- 
tion was faulty, and my grammar uncertain: I had nothing but my 
lecture and my wife. How could I fail? 

The critics were kind; they were more than kind. Indeed, they 
have always dealt very gently with me. Possibly—I think probably 
—because I am scarcely worthy of the envenomed steel, but possibly 
because the critic is not so lurid as he is painted. Certainly I have 
every reason to feel grateful to him for his forbearance, because he has 
in silence passed over faults that are so glaring I can even see them 
myself, and has often given me praise where censure was due. And 
if ever he shall see fit to withhold the honey-comb of pleasant words 
and hand me the bitterest gourd that ever stung the palate, I will chew 
it with all meekness and content, for the sake of the many sweets I 
have already eaten from his hand. 

There was so much money in the lectures that they drew me more 
and more away from the desk, sordid man that I am. You see the 
difference between “spoken” and “ written” literature? A lecture that 
no magazine would pay me one hundred dollars for has lasted nearly 
ten years, is still in steady demand, and is worth four or five thousand 
dollars a year. And yet that lecture has been published, in book form, 
ever since the first year of its delivery. But, you see, nobody reads my 
books. Neither do I. 

Always with fear and trembling do I face an audience. This is 
due partly to a keen consciousness of my own limitations, and partly 
to that indescribable something which terrifies most public speakers. 
They go before the audience as before a jury. This feeling passes 
away in a few moments, however, especially with a warm-hearted 
audience. Still, I have grown very tired of lecturing,—almost as tired 
as my audiences, perhaps. Nine winters of lecturing at night and 
writing newspaper sketches on the railway-trains by day have given me 
all.I want of it, and I am anxious to leave the platform and return to 
the desk. I am tired of the railroads, tired of the restaurants, tired 
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of the hotels, tired of scrapple, tired of spare rooms, tired of late 
hours and early trains, and so nervous and apprehensive about the 
lecture every night that I had rather run away from an engagement 
than fill one, any time. I think I would like to be a hermit and spend 
the rest of my days in some quiet old monastery like Vassar College or 
Taylor Hall. 

In time we wrote other lectures, and in time I published some 
books. Mrs. Burdette warmly approved of the lectures, but she earn- 
estly endeavored to dissuade me from publishing the books. The lec- 
tures were financial successes: in a few years the fee grew from any- 
thing I could get, to one hundred dollars a night and as many engage- 
ments as there are nights in the week. The books were colossal 
failures. All I ever got out of the three of them wouldn’t pay me for 
the time spent in their compilation at a day-laborer’s wages. She 
always knew. And right here is as good a chance as I shall ever have 
to express my honest regret that I ever wrote my “ Life of William 
Penn.” It was a book entirely uncalled for: there was really no 
reason for making fun of a character worthy of the admiration and 
esteem of men. It was a foolish thing and a wrong one, the writing 
of that book. It did no harm, however. Nobody read it, and I will 
say in confidence—and I don’t want this repeated outside the office— 
that I still owe the publishers eight dollars for indexing. The original 
bill was twelve dollars, I think, but in three or four years enough 
books have been sold to apply my royalty, four dollars, on the bill for 
indexing. Still, I am sorry I wrote it. But that’s nothing for me. 
Every day of my life I am sorry for something I did yesterday. So 
constantly am I doing penance that I live in a state of chronic remorse 
and habitual hair shirt. I only hope that the day after I die I may 
not be sorry I did it. 

I drifted away from The Hawkeye to the Brooklyn Eagle, the only 
journal with which I am now connected. Six years ago we came to 
Philadelphia to secure medical treatment for Mrs. Burdette, and shortly 
afterwards made our home in Ardmore. Here, wearied with the long 
struggle with pain and helplessness, Her Little Serene Highness fell 
asleep; and as I close this paper I miss the loving collaboration that 
with so much of grace and delicacy would have better prepared these 
pages for the reader. The first throb of literary ambition, my earliest 
and later successes, so far as I have been successful, whatever words of 
mine men. may be pleased to remember most pleasantly, whatever of 
earnestness and high purpose there is in my life, whatever inspiration I 
ever had or have that enters into my work and makes it more worthy 
of acceptance, I owe to the gentlest, best, and wisest of critics and 
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‘ collaborators, a loving, devoted wife. And if ever I should win one 
of the prizes which men sometimes give to those who amuse them, the 
wreath should be placed, not on the head of the jester who laughs and 
sings, but on the brows of her who inspired the mirth and the song. 

Robert J. Burdette. 



































PSYCHE. 


OFTLY, with palpitating heart, 
She came to where he lay concealed apart. 
The lamp she held intensified the gloom, 
And in the dusk wrought shadowy shapes of doom. 


Her starry eyes 
O’er-brimmed with troubled tears, 
Her pulses throbbing wildly in her ears, 
She stood beside him where he lay 
Hushed in the deep 
Of sweet, unconscious sleep. 
But as she stifled back her sighs 
And tried to look upon that cherished form, 
Remembrance shook her purpose warm, 
And, chiding, seemed to say, 
“Why seek to solve, why, curious, thus destroy, 
The mystery of joy? 
What doubt unblest, what faithless fear, is this 
Which tempts to paths none may retrace, 
Which moves thee—fond one !—to unveil the face 
Of bliss? 
Is’t not enough to feel it thine? 
Like Semele, wouldst gaze on the Divine? 
Secret the soul of Rapture dwells ; 
Love gives, yet jealous tests repels, 
Nor will of force be known, 
_ And bashful Beauty viewed too near—is gone.” 
Florence Earle Coates. 
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THE POLICY OF INSURANCE. 


HE fact that insurance has been the gradual growth of the last 
seven or eight hundred years. shows that it has been in some 
degree a factor in the wonderful development of the industrial age of 
civilization. But for its meeting a want in the progress of humanity, 
it could never have attained its present importance. Commencing with 
an occasional application to merchandise in transportation, it has been 
extended to cover risks of the most varied description, and human in- 
genuity is constantly at work to discover new fields to which it may be 
applied. Its theory is faultless: by association, losses which would be 
crushing to the individual are subdivided so that the burden becomes 
trivial to each. The command of St. Paul, “Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” by the alchemy of modern enterprise is transmuted from a 
barren effort of charity to a profitable business in which both the 
succorer and the succored find their account. Credit is facilitated and 
commerce is stimulated ; the widow and the orphan are protected from 
poverty. ‘i 

Such is the theory of insurance ; and yet, in spite of the experience 
of so many centuries, it may be questioned whether the evils inseparable 
from the modern development of the system have not grown to out- 
weigh its advantages. The fact that a thing has been long practised in 
many lands raises of itself only a faint presumption in its favor. 
Strongly akin to insurance in the aleatory character common to both is 
the lottery, which for centuries after its invention, or rediscovery, by 
Benedetto Gentile was favored by every government in Christendom, 
and has only within little more -than a generation been forbidden by a 
portion of them as contrary to public policy. Even the legal pro- 
hibition of the lottery is insufficient for its suppression, and contraband 
speculation in its chances is still one of the commonest of offences. 

It would seem worth the while of our legislators to consider whether 
the prohibition of the lottery should not be followed by the suppression 
of insurance. The evil of the lottery is the temptation with which it 
lures the people to risk sums which they cannot prudently afford in the 
hope of securing gain, without labor; its benefit, when conducted by 
governments, is that it affords a liberal source of revenue willingly 
contributed by the taxables. The benefit of insurance I have already 
described ; and as this is greater than that of the lottery, so are the 
correlative evils greater. The fact that insurance can be obtained upon 
almost any risk, thus relieving the individual from responsibility for 
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his own laches or recklessness, exercises a moral influence on the 
community even worse than the gambling spirit fostered by the lottery. 
More than this, it is a direct incentive to crime. Underwriters have 
told me that it is a received axiom in insurance circles that from 
twenty to thirty per cent. of fires are incendiary, purposely set for the 
purpose of gaining the amount insured. Even more serious is the 
case of marine risks, where life as well as property is sacrificed. To 
say nothing of absolute barratry, can any one imagine that without 
insurance such legislation as that of Mr. Plimsoll would be requisite ?— 
that merchants would deliberately send forth unseaworthy ships, over- 
loaded and undermanned, taking the chance of making a sale of vessel 
and cargo to the underwriters? On every ocean “ Plimsoll’s line” is a 
standing advertisement of the effort required to abate in some degree 
the wrongs arising from insurance. Any system which can stimulate 
the perpetration of a crime like that of Thomassen at Bremerhaven 
must involve possibilities of evil well worthy the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the publicist. 

When New Hampshire not long ago enacted the valued policy 
law which induced all the insurance agencies to withdraw from the State, 
there was a general chorus of ridicule and a confident prediction that 
a twelvemonth would see the obnoxious law repealed and the insurance 
companies supplicated to return. Yet New Hampshire is thoroughly 
well satisfied with the position, and has no desire to invite the un- 
derwriters back. Since they expelled themselves and deprived the 
State of the benefits of their presence, losses by fire have diminished 
by about thirty per cent. Take the tremendous aggregate of annual 
loss on the continent, which for 1886 is estimated at $116,600,000, and 
assume that this would be reduced even one-quarter by the abolition of 
insurance, and we will see how much property, how much of the result 
of human labor, would be saved, and how much richer the community 
would be. The saving, morever, would grow as the years rolled on; 
for not only would each individual be rendered more watchful and more 
careful, but a safer style of building would prevail, more substantial 
structures would be imperatively demanded, and the “ defective flue” 
and other death-traps would in time become things of the past. A 
minor but yet highly important consideration is the fact that under 
modern methods the rates charged for insurange are absurdly greater 
than the risk. The statistics of the last five years show that more than 
half the fire-companies of the United States have paid out for expenses 
and dividends as much as they have for losses, thus forcing the assured 
to pay for protection double the value of the real risks assumed. At 
the same time, no one can afford not to insure, for his property is at the 
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mercy of his neighbors or of his tenants, rendered reckless or possibly 
criminal by the temptations of insurance. 

The same reasoning applies to marine insurance. Deprived of it, 
the ship-owner would be compelled to see that his vessel was stanch, 
fully found, safely loaded, well manned, and ably commanded. He 
would do this not only for the sake of the bottom, but because shippers 
would not otherwise intrust him with their freights. The list of mari- 
time casualties would diminish, including the frightful aggregate of the 
loss of human life by sea. 

There is another class of insurance against those casualties which may 
be described as acts of God, against which human prudence is virtually 
unavailing,—such as the cyclone insurance so rapidly growing in this 
country, and the insurance against hail common in Southern Europe. 
Of this class, the only one of magnitude snfficient to render it of public 
concern is life insurance, and in this the evils are not, at least as yet, so 
great as in fire and marine underwriting. Cases of murder or suicide 
for the insurance-money are, happily, rare, and speculative “ graveyard 
insurance” is not practised to any great extent. Yet there can be no 
question that, looked upon in the light of a savings-bank, life insurance 
is a very costly depository for the accumulations of thrift, and that it 
could scarce flourish but for the attractions of its aleatory or gambling 
character. In the reckless effort to create business the commissions 
granted to agents are so large that a charge for premiums becomes 
necessary greatly in excess of what is justified by the expectation of 
life. The insured is practically contributing a notable portion of his 
premium, not for insurance, but for the support of a horde of can- 
vassers traversing the land and pursuing an unproductive industry 
of no value to the community. A system of post-office savings-banks 
would furnish a vastly cheaper and more wholesome incentive for small 
economies. The rich can take care of their own accumulations. 

For these reasons it seems to me a-question well worthy the at- 
tention of the sociologist whether public policy does not require that 
insurance should follow the lottery in being subjected to legal prohibi- 
tion. The favor shown by underwriters to what are known as coin- 
surance policies, in which the assured participates in the risk, is in itself 
an admission that the whole existing system is a vicious one, It points, 
moreover, to the adoption of the strictly mutual plan, so successful in 
the case of what are known as the “ Factory Mutuals,” by which in fire 
underwriting the evils are reduced to a minimum. If insurance should 
not be wholly abrogated, it might at least be restricted, as regards fire, 


to this basis, 
Henry C. Lea. 
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HAT had brought me to Seville? 

The brightest man in the trade had said to me, after a tedious 
London book-sale, as we were dining together, “ Try Spain. I have heard 
of some good finds made there in your special line. I could not tell 
you where to go, only there is nothing to be done in the beaten tracks. 
The large cities have been quite ransacked. In a hay-stack of rubbish 
you might, however, find your needle.” 

I had six weeks before me. It was the middle of August. I 
had never been in Spain, and I was due in New York some time in 
November. . 

The steamer landed me at Cadiz. Now, in book-hunting, a whim 
sometimes is an inspiration. On board of the steamer was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty South American lady, accompanied by a man-servant. 
Such slight attentions as I could pay her were gratefully accepted. 
Off the French coast the weather was very bad, and once on a rough 
day I had given the lady my arm when she found it impossible to go 
below unassisted. My Spanish was limited, but she spoke English 
fluently. Arriving at Cadiz, a package belonging to the lady went 
astray, having been turned over to another passenger. I fortunately 
was cognizant of the mistake, and succeeded in restoring her lost prop- 
erty. She was profuse in her thanks. In course of conversation, she 
told me she was from Valparaiso, and that her ancestors had come from 
old Spain to Chili in the middle of the eighteenth century. This was 
her first visit to the Peninsula. She spoke with enthusiasm of the 
delights in store for her. She gave me the name of some small town 
in Aragon which had been the home of her people. She was going to 
spend a year there at the very least. She might still, she hoped, find 
some one who bore the family name. Things changed so slowly in 
Spain. She had educational plans, and no matter if her people were 
poor or ignorant, she would care for them. She would so love to pose 
as the beneficent fairy. “It was to her,” she said, with rapture, “as 
some pilgrimage to a shrine.” But first she was going to Seville. 

Had I ever been in Seville? she inquired, and she gave me the 
name of a hotel where she would stop. 

“As well Seville as anywhere else,” I said, as I bade her good-by. 

At Cadiz I spent four days, without giving another thought to my 
pleasant companion. Having exhausted Cadiz, I made up my mind to 
go to Seville, and, strangely enough, en route, bound for the same place 
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I met the Chilian lady. She greeted me kindly, and we chatted to- 
gether. She was in love with Cadiz, and would have prolonged her 
stay, only she had received’ letters from her friends in Seville. In 
course of conversation, replying to a compliment on her English, she 
told me that she had been for two years at a school in Baltimore. She 
expressed regret that I was a stranger in a strange land, with no home 
to go to, and contrasted my condition with her happiness and the 
welcome she was to receive in Seville. 

The lady’s servant, an old Chilian, was utterly unfamiliar with 
travelling, and I attended to her luggage. Arriving at the hotel, I 
engaged a comfortable apartment for her, as both the lady and her ser- 
vant were incompetent to take care of themselves. 

In Seville I went about my business, hunting through the old shops 
dealing in books, passing a good many hours in the library. Occa- 
sionally at the table-d’héte I met the lady. Presuming on our slight 
acquaintance, I proffered my services, and one day she begged me to 
post some letters for her. I fancied that she looked depressed, but I 
did not venture to question her. The hotel was a gloomy one, and, as 
I found, had been in repute some thirty years before, but was now 
little frequented. The rooms were cheerless and the furniture shabby. 
The melancholy appearance of the house had little effect on me, as 
I was all day in the streets, preferring dining out of the hotel. 

Around the first story of the hotel ran «un iron balcony, protected 
from the sun by a parti-colored awning. One evening, tired with 
sight-seeing, and wishing to smoke my cigar, I sought a place on the 
balcony. The street was not wide, and the moonbeams scarcely pene- 
trated the gloom. There was apparently somebody already in posses- 
sion of the narrow balcony. It was the Chilian lady. I touched my 
hat, hoped she was well, complained of the warm day and of the lassi- 
tude it caused, apologized for my intrusion, and was about leaving, 
when she dropped her slowly-swaying fan and placed a finger on my 
arm. I noticed at once that her hand was tremulous. 

In a low tone she said to me, “ Pardon me, sir, if I take a very 
great liberty with you, but I am placed in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion. I hardly know what to do, or how to break the matter to you.” 

I was amazed at this strange introduction,—at her seeming agitation. 

“In my own country,” she continued, “I enjoy a certain amount 
of esteem,—of consideration. If I did not tell you something of my 
history, you would not understand me, nor the reasons I have for 
begging your attention.” 

“T must confess, madam, that I do not understand.” I was feel- 


ing quite uncomfortable. 
VoL. XXXIX.—81 
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“‘T was married very young, to a most worthy person of mature 
age, who was very, very good to me. When he died,—poor gentleman ! 
—some four years ago, all my troubles began. He left me in possession 
of a handsome income; but then a year ago a second marriage was 
proposed to me by the relatives of my late husband, and the person 
they wanted me to marry was exceedingly distasteful to me. They 
spun their toils around me; and I might have been forced into a most 
uncongenial alliance had I not at the very last moment escaped by 
what was nothing else than flight. Taking the Isthmus route with 
my servant, I made my way to New York, and thence, by the first 
steamer, to England.” 

“Did you not tell me that here in old Spain you would find true 
happiness? What about those friends here who were to welcome 
you?” I inquired, in a rather cross-questioning way. 

“Tt was the saddest, the bitterest delusion. All my dream of hap- 
piness has vanished. It seems that the family of my husband have 
written to the elder branch here, people of high standing in Seville, 
and I regret to say I have been treated by them in the rudest, the 
harshest way. The simple accident that we were thrown together on 
the same steamer and are at the same house has subjected me to the 
vilest suspicions. Now, under these most painful circumstances, what 
in the name of heaven am I to do?” 

I replied, on the spur of the moment, “ Madam, it is not what you 
have to do, but what I must do.” 

I must confess that what she told me was by no means pleasant. 
Perhaps some night or other when I am coming home—I recalled 
Alfred de Musset—some fellow enveloped in a dark mantle will 
pounce on me, drive a knife into the small of my back, and a dead 
bookseller will encumber a street in Seville. Was Seville getting too 
hot for me? Was this a Spanish intrigue,—a new version of Gil Blas? 
I hardly knew what to think. I looked at the lady, and saw grief and 
chagrin painted on her face. 

“Qh, it is very wretched,” she said. “ And what I have told you 
sounds, possibly, from my ignorance of English, as if it were the story 
of—of an aventuriére. But as an honorable gentleman, which I 
believe you to be, there is only one course for you to take, and you 
show your keen sense of propriety by having suggested it.” 

I was just then imagining two paths of egress. One would sin- 
gularly relieve the strained conditions of the situation, the other was 
much more complex, very chivalric, but entangling. I must either 
leave Seville at once or make honorable love to her. 

Was I the least bit in love with her? She could not have been 
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more than twenty-two. Her conversation and manner showed slight 
acquaintance with the world, but she was all the more charming from 
her natural simplicity. She was utterly unaffected. I had, however, 
studied her mental qualities but little. That she was exceedingly 
beautiful I was quite conscious of. I felt saddened when I contrasted 
her child-like gayety of a week before with her, present unfortunate 
realizations. Her servant had told me, unasked on my part, of the 
great wealth and high social position of his lady at Valparaiso, but 
that made little impression on me, for I deemed it only the vauntings 
of a self-important lackey. She had, however, a day or so before, 
asked me about her letter of credit, the intricacies of which she was 
unable to fathom. She had even shown me her credit from Brown 
Brothers for a very handsome amount,—so large, in fact, that I stared at 
the big figure. 

“They are,” continued the lady, “exceedingly censorious, stupid, 
and conventional in Spain about family relationships, and they follow 
out the customs of feudal times. A poor woman who has lost her 
husband is absolutely under restraint. Oh, the things they have been 
telling me,—what I am to do, what I am not to do! There are 
millions—millions of the simplest actions on my part which, they in- 
form me, will ruin me. They have, I believe, actually set spies on me. 
I have the consciousness that I am watched. They want me to dismiss 
my poor old Ramon. I absolutely think they have some designs on 
my liberty, and hint that I shall never leave Spain. Oh, it is nothing 
like holding me in confinement : they would not dare to do that, because 
—Our Lady be praised !—I am not a Spanish subject, and then, besides, 
I have taken my precautions. You posted some letters for me: you 
did not forget them ?” 

“They were put in the post-office with my own hands not a quarter 
of an hour after they were given to me,” I replied. 

“Had you read the addresses, you would have found that one was 
to the diplomatic representative of Chili at Madrid, the other to the 
wife of the Spanish minister in France, who is a South American. I 
wrote to them so that in case I were spirited away search might be 
made for what was left of me. My husband’s relatives might not be 
capable of a crime, though they seem leagued together to torture me 
to death. I am one poor woman against fifty of them.” 

“Ts it a question of money?” I inquired. 

“ Precisely. My husband’s fortune was a large one. Although I 
was an orphan, I was by no means portionless, They have set a terrible 
old lawyer at me, who quotes long rigmaroles of Spanish jurisprudence 
for my benefit. The very sight of him gives me a headache. My poor 
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husband was born in Seville, as I told you, and there had been some 
large commercial transactions between him and his family here. They 
claim that the estate of my husband was largely indebted to them. 
Had it been true, my husband, who was the soul of honor, would never 
have left a single debt unpaid. The more they talk to me about their 
laws, the less I understand them. They will drive me crazy. They 
threaten suits. They impugn my character. But I must return to 
where I started.” ; 

“ Which is, What am I to do?” 

“ Do not throw away your cigar. Well, light another. Nervously 
agitated as I am, a cigarette might calm me.” Out of her pocket she 
drew a silver case, and took from it a cigarette. I proffered a light, 
and she smoked away. The pause in our conversation became distress- 
ingly prolonged. 

“TI might have written you all this,” she said, “but women never 
can write to men without compromising themselves, and I am glad I 
did not.” 

“ And what would you have written?” I asked. 

“T do not know,” she simply replied. “It has been hard enough 
for me to tell you.” And she threw away her cigarette and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“You have given me,” I said, “a portion of your life-history, 
which I am bound to believe.” 

“Sir,” she cried, as she stood erect before me, with blanched face, 
her lips quivering, “am I to understand that there is on your part. the 
least suspicion of a doubt? Pray let me pass.” 

“On my honor, I believe you. Now listen to me. What do you 
know about me?” 

“Nothing. What should I know, or want to know? I have 
taken you for a gentleman, and, notwithstanding your cruel doubts 
about me, I believe you to be one still. I have fancied you were a 
student,—why I scarcely know ; because, perhaps, on board of ship you 
were constantly reading, and your pockets were full of books. But 
what you are, or how you earn your living, is really none of my 
business.” ' 

“Your judgment of me is really not at fault. In the United 
States I sell rare books. I spend my summers abroad hunting up my 
special merchandise all over the Continent.” That confession I thought 
would knock out all the romance and place me on a commonplace 
basis. 

“An honorable profession, doubtless. I know, however, nothing 
about it. But what has that to do with the situation? If you were the 
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son of one of those men of fabulous wealth who live in your country, 
or a tailor, or a shoemaker, how would that interest me? But it is 
getting late, and still I see no solution to my troubles.” 

She looked inexpressibly beautiful, as she bent towards me with an 
anxious, solicitous gaze. Following the Spanish fashion, a deep red 
rose bloomed in her dark hair, her shapely head having thrown over it 
a heavy veil. She had pushed back her head-covering ; the rose had 
fallen, but she had picked it up, thwarting my effort to secure it, and 
now she was twirling the flower nervously in her fingers until some of 
the leaves were thrown off. 

“Would you give me that rose?” I asked, boldly. 

“Never,” she answered. As I stretched out my hand impatiently, 
she threw the rose over the balcony. 

“Suppose I went after it?” 

“Over the balcony? That would be silly.” 

“Still, I should so very much have liked to claim the flower as 
my sole reward. My presence here in Seville, so I must understand 
it, is a source of embarrassment to you. I am supposed—supposed to 
be ” 

“For the Madonna’s sake, do not give breath to the word, or I 
shall die of shame. It is sufficient that you comprehend me.” 

“But you must understand how humiliated I must feel at being 
forced to leave Seville. Any one with the least spark of manhood 
would hardly brook it. I might bid this precious family defiance,— 
snap my fingers in their combined faces,—tell them to go to the devil.” 
I was getting angry. 

“T can understand that, and feel for you. I should despise a 
coward; but, save some slight inconvenience, there can be no sacrifice 
on your part of self-respect.” 

“How do you know? You are very lovely.” 

“Must I then leave you? and has your good determination come 
to naught?” She said this with a gasp. I looked at her long, eagerly, 
yearningly. She stood as motionless, as impassive, as a statue. Had her 
hand, her snow-white hand, which clung to the iron balcony, only 
trembled, I might have stayed. 

“But,” I cried, “it would be dastardly to leave you now.” 

“You are very good. You could not help me except in one way, 
and that must he by bidding Seville good-by.” 

“Nothing keeps me here,—nothing,” I replied, bitterly. “I can 
bid this stupid old town good-by to-night. I will leave, then, to- 
morrow. It is indifferent where I go to.” She uttered not one word. 
“Good-by,” I said. I offered my hand. She took it, after a moment’s 
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hesitation, and then in a whisper I heard this: “ Not as a recompense, 
but simply as a remembrance,—sfor the poor rose has gone,—would you 
accept this éui ?” 

“Tt is very ungracious on my part, madam,” I said, with pique, 
“but I must decline your gift.” 

“Tt is very precious to me, because it belonged to my poor husband. 
Were you unworthy I would not have offered it. Iam so sorry! But 
now good-evening. You have been so good, so considerate to me, that 
your refusal does not wound me. Good-night.” And, bowing to me, 
she left the balcony. 

Had I made a fool of myself? I scarcely knew. I went out of the 
hotel. Happening to look on the pavement, I saw between the inter- 
stices of the rough stones the identical rose, stripped only of a leaf or 
two. I stuck it in my button-hole. It was late before I went to bed, 
and later when I slept. 

I had never seen my Chilian lady at breakfast before. Next morn- 
ing, just as I was seated at the table, dawdling with a bunch of grapes, 
the man-servant entered, and, either by accident or design, moved a 
chair for his mistress directly opposite to me. The lady sat down. At 
once she spoke to me. “TI have not closed my eyes all night. I never 
breakfast before twelve; but I could not let you go away angry with 
me, without—without—” she had not lifted her face from her plate, 
but now she looked at me with her large, dreamy eyes—“ without apolo- 
gizing for my indiscretion. But indeed it was the best thing for me to 
do. Oh, the weary days I shall have to spend! Why—why did I leave 
home? If I only had an adviser! Is that my rose?” she suddenly 
asked, indicating with outstretched taper finger the flower. It was fresh 
still, for I had placed it in water over-night. 

“Tt is, madam. I did not jump over the balcony, but found it— 
poor thing !—just where you had thrown it.” 

“Then you must have looked for it.” 

“Do you give it to me now?” I asked. 

“T could not claim it,” she sadly said. “ But let us talk of other 
things. Fortunately, no one here understands English. Had I better 
take some chocolate? I am faint for want of food, for I broke no bread 
yesterday.” Then she talked of Seville,—what little she knew of it. 
She had seen, so far, nothing. Next she asked, very quietly, “ Are you 
going away to-day ?” 

“All my preparations are made, and you will have the supreme 
happiness of never seeing me again. In less than a month from now 
I shall be in the United States.” 

“God give you a safe return home! I shall pray devoutly for 
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that.” Her voice was broken. “I must leave you now: this food is 
choking me. Will you not, as a token of peace between us, put your 
rose, when it is dead and withered, in this cigarette-case of mine?— 
keep it as a remembrance ?” 

“Of you?” I asked, passionately, as I stood beside her. 

“TI do not know. It was so strange you found the rose. I had 
hoped you would find it. I cannot lie to you, for I saw you pick it 
up, and knew: is 

“T loved you.” 

“No, scarcely ; that you had forgiven me.” 

“Suppose,” I said, “ I give some substantial evidence to this most 
illustrious Seville family that they are not mistaken, after all,—that this 
comedy might have some basis of fact.” 

“Comedy! Alas! it might be a tragedy. I can no longer talk to 
you: we shall be observed. I shall be forced to leave you, at once,— 
at once.” Was she yielding? But then there was no mistaking the 
words that followed : “If it could be otherwise, you would despise me, 
for all the world might think, you would think, that I had flung 
myself at your mercy. I am not to be won so. We must never talk 
of this again. Here is the landlord,—probably paid to watch me.” 
Then she said in Spanish to me, “ Yesterday, sefior, I saw in a by- 
street back of the cathedral an old woman who was arranging her 
wares, As you are looking for curiosities,—antiquities,—you might find 
some there. Ramon bought an old flint and steel there. As a stranger 
here, perhaps the landlord will tell you of the place.” 

“Certainly, sir: I know the old woman,” said the landlord; and 
the exact locality was given me. 

“Tt is, I believe, so near that you can go there before you leave 
to-day,” said the lady. 

“The gentleman is then going to-day?” inquired the landlord, as 
he left us. 

“Go there,” she said, in English, “for I, most unfortunate, might 
bring you luck. And now God bless you! Though I never may see you 
again, I will never forget you.” Then she offered me once more her 
hand, and in its soft palm there was the éui, which was slipped 
into mine. Then a servant came, announcing some visitors who were 
waiting for her, and she left the dining-room. 

I hurried to my room. Was there anything in the &wi? It 
was empty. I arranged my baggage, and went out for a final stroll. 
I wanted to get rid of my distress. Did she care for me? I could 
not tell. 

I remembered the old curiosity-vender. The direction was plain 
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enough. I found it at once. The stock in trade was insignificant. 
. A single board had heaped up on it miscellaneous goods. For a back- 
ground, on a butcher’s rack were suspended a variety of things. It was 
nothing more than a Spanish junk-shop. A brace of rusty swords, a 
blunderbuss, an old saddle, a cruel-looking bit, a mule’s tufted head- 
stall, three guitars in various degrees of smash, hung from the hooks. 
On the board, an old door which stood on trestles, was a bronze cru- 
cifix worth the price of the metal, a brass barber’s basin, the cast-off 
jacket of some bull-fighter, with its tawdry velvet and lack-lustre 
spangles, the works of a clock, a peasant’s hat, a tray of shells, a rosary 
or two, and a leather Cordovan cushion with a tear in it. There was 
not a single book. A dirty old woman appeared suddenly, and made 
for me at once. “ What would the gentleman buy? Everything was 
very precious. The swords were of the time of the Cid. Would the 
noble gentleman come inside? She had a picture to show which was 
wonderful——”” 

I wanted some souvenir of Seville, and, seeing a small earthen-ware 
crock of Moorish form, gaudy in color, picked it up, but it disclosed a 
badly-mended crack. Then I handled the brass basin. It was imper- 
fect, having several holes in it. I put it back in its place and stood it 
on what I took to be a block of old wood. As I touched the latter I 
found it was leather and had the semblance of a book, the back of it 
being towards me. The leather had dropped off of it, but that old 
stitching, which defied time, was still solid. It looked venerable; but 
I had handled a thousand old fellows of the same kind, only good for 
the paper-mill. I touched it again; but no sooner had I done so than 
I felt an electric thrill pass through my arm. Account for it as you 
please, there is some occult sympathy between mind and matter. 

“ How much for this old basin with holes through it like a sieve?” 
I asked. 

The old woman mentioned a price about equivalent to forty-five 
cents, and added, “ There is not such another in all Spain. What are 
a few holes? Solder will stop them up; then you can furbish it up 
until it shines like gold.” 

I took up the basin, lifting up the book with it. It was what is 
known as a pot-quarto. On a fragment of leather, hanging by a fila- 
ment, I made out a portion of what must have been a commonplace 
title.—“ Summa CoLLATIONE.” I had seen cart-loads of books of the 
sixteenth century with this meaningless title. With seeming indiffer- 
ence I fluttered the leaves. I was, somehow or other, feverish with 
impatience. It was, of course, all in Latin. A bound-up volume 
composed of tracts, papers, dissertations on abstract religious questions 
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of the sixteenth century, old theological quarrels, exponents of im- 
possible dogmas,—wordy trash, dead, gone, and forgotten. All this was 
bound together, without any attempt at chronological order. I had just 
about got to the end of it, was in the act of putting it down, when— 
what was that magic head-line which blazed before me flashing with 
electric fires? Could I believe my eyes? I was stone-cold now. Was 
I dreaming ?—the subject of some delusion? Still there was the ugly 
brass basin, the dirty old woman with the pendulous ear-rings and 
garlicky breath, and I was standing in the full blaze of the hot Spanish 
sun in the dirtiest street in all Seville. I read the famous title, “ DE 
INSULIS NUPER INVENTIS.” 

That was enough. What was it? Nothing else than the first 
printed account of the discovery of America by Columbus,—“Epistola 
Christofert Colombi,”—and known as “ ‘The Columbus Letter,” a prize 
among prizes, a discovery almost unique of its kind. I nervously 
thumbed over the few leaves. I turned my back to the woman: she 
might see my emotion. I devoured the first lines. Quick as lightning 
I examined every page. They were without a thumb-mark,—had not 
an abrasion. Having been a trifle smaller than the other things bound 
in the book, they had escaped the least trimming. For centuries no 
one had even looked at the book. 

Did I feel ashamed of an act of duplicity? Not at all. You have 
to do it under such circumstances. 

“The old basin,” I said to the woman, in the most indifferent way, 
“T do not mind taking at your price, providing you throw in this old 
book.” 

“Santa Maria! I should be ruined, my noble gentleman! It isa 
good book, cram-full of piety. You might read it and save your soul. 
If I knew my letters, no money would pay me to part with it. It is 
cheap for a quarter of a dollar, You would not have a good Christian 
woman starve?” 

Oh, the delight of playing with her, as a cat would play with a 
mouse! It gave such zest! I had courage enough to pretend leaving 
the stand. The old woman seemed willing to yield. I turned quickly 
on her. 

“You are very hard to deal with, and think I must be made of 
gold.” I stroked my long beard. “I shall have to shave in order to 
use your basin, and then perhaps the leaves of this old trashy book— 
see how the binding is all gone—will serve me, when torn up, to cleanse 
my razor of lather.” 

“Tt might be,” said the old woman. “ Quien sabe?” 

I handed her the money,—some sixty-five cents,—and she gleefully 
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shoved my purchases under my arm, half afraid that I would back out 
of my bargain. I no sooner had book and basin than I ran off like 
mad. As I jumped over a gutter the basin fell with a clang on the 
stones. Was it a scene of enchantment ?—the sound of a magic gong, 
and then the vanishing of everything? No! the pot-quarto was safe, 
and I was pressing it so tight to my side that it hurt me. I did not 
deign to pick up the miserable basin, but left it in the kennel. At last, 
bathed in perspiration, I arrived at the hotel. 

I rushed to my room and locked the door. I closed the shutters: 
some inquisitive eyes might see my prize. I danced around that pot- 
quarto as one possessed. When I came to my sober senses I examined 
the book carefully. In a lot of dross had been set my wedge of gold. 
Then all of a sudden came despondency,—cruel doubt: some one might 
prevent my leaving Spain with the book. I looked up my revolver 
and saw it was in good order. I put the loaded weapon near the book. . 
I thought what I had better do. Like the thief who gouges out the 
diamond of purest water from the bracelet, I took my knife and cut 
clear the great leaves from the binding. I put them carefully between 
some sheets of strong paper, covered that again with my finest pocket- 
handkerchief, and slipped it all under my shirt. It was an exceedingly 
warm day, but how much hotter the old black-letter leaves as an article 
of personal wear or a literary plaster made me I was utterly indifferent 
about. Every trace of the old book I felt must be destroyed. All 
evidence had to be obliterated. I must get rid of it. The body might 
perish, now that I had the soul. There are no fireplaces in Spanish 
hotels. I could not burn it. I looked out of the back of the hotel. 
There was a gloomy grass-grown court-yard, and on one side of it 
something that looked like a ruined cistern. It gaped black to me. 
It required some skill to pitch the book into the yawning gulf. I 
studied the distance accurately, and gave the volume a toss. It spread 
out its old covers, hovered with flapping wings like a bird in mid-air 
for a moment, and then, with a swoop, hawk-like, pitched right into the 
centre of the cistern and disappeared. 

I looked at my watch. It was fifteen minutes of twelve. I rushed 
down-stairs, “Take what you want,” I cried to the landlord ; and I 
am convinced that from the contents of my purse, which I emptied on 
the table, he helped himself very liberally. I sprang into a carriage 
which was at the door. 

“Ts the gentleman ill?” asked the head waiter. 

There was a moment’s delay: an obstinate water-carrier’s mule 
blocked the way. I looked up at the balcony. There was no one 
there; but a window was opened, and a fair white hand was waved 
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towards me. I had almost forgotten the lady, and felt ashamed of 
myself, On my part it looked like a precipitate flight. . 

Suppose, after all, I had been mistaken! My swan might be a 
goose. The most prudent man is sometimes carried away, overlooking 
a palpable absurdity which in his sober senses he would instantly 
detect. Still, my acquaintance with such things was not superficial, for 
I had devoted years to their study.—I was only thinking about my 
Columbus letter. Was the texture of the paper all right? I had not 
examined that, perhaps, as critically as I should. It was in the cars, 
one hundred miles and more from Seville, that I first ventured to 
touch the precious package. I had dozed for a quarter of an hour. I 
had dreamt of those dark, sad eyes, those small shell-like ears with 
the brilliants sparkling in them, the crackling of her fan, when all 
semblance of her was obliterated by the thought that I had been 
robbed of my Columbus letter. I woke with a start. Horror! It 
was not there. Had I lost it? I must retrace my steps. No! It 
was safe, after all. It had only slipped around, and it was on my 
back. 

I reached Paris. I made up my mind I would not show it. I 
dared not excite cupidity. Men had been murdered for something far 
less valuable than a Columbus letter by reckless book-hunters. I 
spent two days at the Bibliothéque. I read with dismay that there 
had been forgeries of this precious document. A cunning Pole had 
manufactured several of them which would have deceived his Satanic 
majesty. 

I went to London. Here was an expert, the cleverest man in the 
world. I could trust him. I presented my precious document without 
a word, I was too much excited to speak. He neither hemmed nor 
hawed over it. 

“Tt is genuine,—perfect,—all right. It is in better preservation 
than ours in the Grenville Library. Nine leaves,—twenty-seven lines 
to the page,—six wood-cuts. You have a treasure beyond price. Where 
on earth did you find it?” 

Then only was my heart at rest about my “De Insulis nuper in- 
ventis.”” 

I have since then, for this happened some few years ago, pondered 
over it all for many an hour. It has been my business to buy and sell 
books, not to keep them. Would it have been better for me never to 
have found this famous Columbus letter, or to have secured a greater 
happiness? Alas! I do not know. The precious leaves are still mine, 
dear to me because I think I made some great sacrifice in order to 
obtain them. As I look at them, they are just as fresh as ever. But 
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the South American lady? I wonder what swiftly-passing years have 
brought about for her. 

As I study this grand relic, that tells for the first time in printed 

characters of the discovery of a new world, an event in comparison with 
which all others are of the uttermost insignificance, there waves over 
it a snow-white hand, making as if to me the gesture of an eternal 
adieu. , 
De insulis nuper inventis! The story of the islands newly found ! 
Alas for that mare tenebrosum into which I may not have had the 
courage to plunge! Still, I took her at her word,—and was a fool. 
What happiness, what joy, might not have been mine! I might have 
been the discoverer of the fairest world man ever declared was his own, 
and by right of conquest. 

I put back the carefully-bound volume, and as I lock my book-case 
there steals over my senses the faintest perfume of a rose, and I say, 
with a sigh, “It might have been worth while.” 




















Barnet Phillips. 
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‘ow world has outlived all its passion ; 
Its men are inane and blasé, 
Its women mere puppets of fashion ; 
Life now is a comedy play. 
Our Abelard sighs for a season, 
Then yields with decorum to Fate ; 
Our Heloise listens to reason,— 
And seeks a new mate. 














Our Romeo’s flippant emotion 
Grows pale as the summer grows old, 
And our Juliet proves her devotion 
By clasping—a cup filled with gold. 
Vain Antony boasts of love’s favors 
From fair Cleopatra the frail, 
And the death of the sorceress savors 
Less of asps than of ale. 
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With the march of bold civilization 
Great loves and great faiths are down-trod ; 
They belonged to an era and nation 
All fresh with the imprint of God. 
High culture emasculates feeling ; 
The overtaught brain robs the heart ; 
And the shrine now where mortals are kneeling 
Is a commonplace mart. 






















By the lady-like minds of our mothers 
We are taught that to feel is “ bad form ;” 
Our effeminate fathers and brothers 
Keep carefully out of life’s storm ; 
Our worshippers, now, and our lovers, 
Are calmly devout—with their brains ; 
And we laugh at the man who discovers 
Warm blood in his veins. 
eo © Ue ere Ce) eee 









But you, O twin souls, passion-mated, 
Who love as the gods loved of old, 
What blundering destiny fated 
Your lives to be cast in this mould ? 
Like a lurid volcanic upheaval 
In pastures prosaic and gray 
You seem, with your fervors primeval, 
Among us to-day. ~ 











You dropped from some planet of splendor, 
Perhaps, as it circled afar, 
And your constancy swerveless and tender. 
You learned from the course of that star. 
Fly back to its bosom, I warn you, 
As back to the ark flew the dove: 
The minions of earth will but scorn you 
Because you can love / 










Ella Wheeler Wiicox. 
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RENT AND TAXES. 


HE State of Nebraska has now a magnificent opportunity to eman- 

cipate its people from taxation and to prove to the world that a 

state can live without taxes. It can do this without touching a vested 

interest, without changing the title to a dollar’s worth of property, with- 

out doing a thing, in fact, that a private individual could not do and 
would not be wise in doing. 

The United States government gave the State of Nebraska for 
educational purposes, mostly for the support of common schools, 
2,838,124 acres of land. In every township the sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth square miles of the thirty-six square miles making a township 
were given to the State for the support of common schools. Besides 
this, 46,080 acres were given to aid the establishment of a State 
university, and 90,000 acres for the agricuitural college. 

The constitution of the State forbids the sale of these lands at less 
than seven dollars an acre. ‘The commissioners are not obliged to sell 
at that price, but it appears from the State documents that it is usual 
to sell when the land reaches that value. Some of the school-land 
statistics of Nebraska are striking. In the six years following 1876, 
160,190 acres of school lands were sold. In the two years 1883 and 
1884, 267,173 acres were sold. I have no report later than 1884, as 
the reports are made only biennially. But, as nearly twice as much 
land was sold in the two years last reported on as in the previous six 
years, it is reasonable to suppose that half a million acres or more have 
been sold in the past two years. On December 1, 1884, there were 
under lease 953,638 acres, valued at $2.49 an acre, or, in the aggregate, 
$2,375,744. The annual rental was $160,919, or a little less than seven 
per cent. At the same time there had been sold and were being paid 
for 461,407 acres of land, which yielded six per cent., or $186,752, 
on the unpaid portion of the purchase-money, $3,112,542. Money 
already received from land-sales is invested in securities that yield 
$84,585 a year, making a total revenue to the State from school lands 
of $432,256. 

Why should the State sell any of these lands? Obviously, owner- 
ship is not necessary to cultivation. In six years following 1876 the 
State leased 659,501 acres, and in two years following 1882 it leased 
687,471, or a greater amount in two years than in the previous six. 
The Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings shows that since 
some little changes have been made in the laws there is no trouble 
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about collecting rents. Why should the State retain these lands while 
they are worth less than seven dollars an acre and individuals own them 
after they pass that figure? Who raises these wild prairie-lands to 
seven dollars an acre in value, and then to seventeen, and to more than 
seven hundred, it is safe to say, in the case of the town lots? The 
pioneer who settles down on a quarter-section of land in the middle of 
a wilderness and who never acquires any neighbors will plough and reap 
many seasons before he will see his land worth in the market seven 
dollars an acre, no matter how carefully he may have cultivated it or 
what comfortable buildings he may have erected. But if other people 
follow him,—if a community grows up around him, some men culti- 
vating the soil, some selling goods, some carrying on the work of trans- 
portation, some working at trades,—the land rises in value to seven 
dollars an acre, and seventy dollars, and, it may be, seven thousand or 
seventy thousand dollars an acre ; and if the rest of the community were 
industrious and prosperous and grew in numbers this land would rise in 
value just as fast if its owner were a loafer or a tramp as it would if he 
were a hard-working and exemplary citizen. No matter to whom the 
law may assign the increased value of that land, the fact is plain and 
unquestionable, that the value is created by the community in general. 
In Nebraska it is the community that is enhancing the value of those 
school lands from possibly one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre to 
seven dollars. During this time the community gets its portion of 
what it has created, for it receives for the maintenance of its schools an 
income whose increase is proportioned to the increased valuation. But 
at seven dollars an acre there is to be a change. The community is to 
go on increasing the value of these lands, but all the increased value is 
to go to a relatively small number of individuals. The income from 
the lands will increase in the same ratio as its value, but it will not go 
to its creator, the community: it will go to the fortunate or the far- 
sighted person who bought, or whose ancestor bought, these lands at 
seven dollars an acre and calmly waited for other people to increase its 
value. As the community increases in size it will need increased school- 
accommodations: if the land-endowment were retained, this increased 
accommodation would be provided by the increased revenue from the 
leased lands. But, the lands having been sold, the people will have to 
be taxed to raise the necessary money, and the tenants on those lands 
given by the nation to the State for public purposes will have the pleasure 
of paying the private owners of the land its full commercial rental value, 
or what in Ireland is stigmatized as “rack-rent,” and in addition thereto 
taxes to the State sufficient to build school-houses and employ teachers. 
Whereas, if the State were the landlord, it would use the rentals for 
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educational purposes, and there would be no tax, at least for school 
purposes. 

The consent of the general government might be necessary to enable 
the State to use a part of the income of these lands for other than 
educational purposes, but if the schools were amply provided for this 
consent would probably be given. After deducting the lands already 
sold, the State owns some two and a half million acres of land, in- 
cluding non-educational lands. Within a very few years these lands 
will average in value twenty dollars an acre, amounting to fifty millions 
in all, The time is probably within sight when these lands will be 
worth fifty dollars an acre, or one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars in all. A rental of five per cent. on that—it is now nearly 
seven per cent.—would yield six million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year, probably much more than the schools would de- 
mand, and the excess would support the State government without the 
levy of a tax. 

Nebraska may well take warning from the city of Chicago, which 
like a spendthrift heir bartered a magnificent prospective income for a 
little present spending-money. The sixteenth or school section of the 
old town of Chicago is bounded by State, Madison, Halstead, and 
Twelfth Streets. It is a square mile in the heart of the great metrop- 
olis of the West. It was given by the nation whose property it was 
to the young municipality on whose enterprise and success its future 
value depended, to serve a great public purpose and supply that munici- 
pality with a revenue for the perpetual maintenance of common schools. 
With characteristic far-sightedness for individual interests, but with the 
blindness of moles for the interests of the community, the city of 
Chicago sold one hundred: and thirty-eight of the one hundred and 
forty-two blocks into which this tract was divided, in 1833, for $38, 619. 
Of the four blocks that were saved from the sale, two were saved not 
as investments, but as sites for school-buildings, The schools, however, 
have retired to quieter and cheaper neighborhoods, and these blocks are 
now covered by business buildings that yield a revenue to the school 
fund. One of the blocks is among the most valuable in the city. It 
is bounded by State, Madison, Dearborn, and Monroe Streets, and 
among other expensive and handsome buildings that stand on it are 
the Chicago Tribune building and McVicker’s Theatre. The ground- 
rentals are I, believe, six per cent. on the valuation assessed every ten 
years. Five years ago, when I had occasion to investigate the figures, 
this block was paying the school fund $82,369 a year. So much of 
the school revenue was provided without taxation. The one hundred 
and thirty-eight blocks that were sold for $38,619 can hardly be worth 
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less than fifty million dollars now, and the additional value was created 
by the whole city of Chicago. But the revenue from the tract, which 
is estimated at three millions, does not go to the school fund or to any 
other public purpose. It goes to private individuals, and the school 
fund gets the interest on the $38,619. The present cost of the public 
school system is eleven or twelve hundred thousand dollars, and the 
total cost of the city government about four millions. The revenue 
from the school section would pay the total cost of the schools nearly 
three times over, and it would not fall very far short of supporting the 
entire city government without resort to taxation. But the public 
ownership of land, we are told, is socialistic, and so the people of 
Chicago are allowed the privilege of paying rent to private owners and 
taxes to the municipality, when the rent would abolish the taxes if it 
went to the municipality. 

Land has very generally been recognized as an endowment for the 
good of the community in the early stages of the latter.” It is when 
individual enterprise gets the better of the public good that the land 
becomes private property and taxation becomes the chief end and aim 
of government. When the English conquered Bengal they found the 
land the property of the monarch,—that is, the state. The rents were 
collected by zemindars, who kept a portion as their pay and turned the 
rest over to the state as its revenue. The rents were not excessive; 
land was not rack-rented, but its rental was based on the necessities 
of the monarch instead of on the maximum mercantile value of the 
land. The English came, with their accursed ideas of the threefold 
division of population into landlords, tenants, and laborers, and prac- 
tically made the zemindars a present of the lands on which they collected 
the state’s revenue,—let them have for their private income almost the 
whole ground-rent. Then they assessed taxes upon the impoverished 
peasantry for the support of their government. It is hardly necessary 
to say that, the zemindars being now private landlords, their estates 
are generally rack-rented; while it is notorious that the peasantry are 
nearly taxed to death by the beneficent English officials, and taxation 
has made even salt such a luxury that it is not uncommon for people 
and cattle to suffer in health for the want of it. A writer in The 
British Quarterly for last April shows that the zemindars are paying 
less than fifteen million dollars a year, the same amount that was agreed 
on a century ago with Lord Cornwallis, while they are squeezing sev- 
enty million dollars a year out of the ryots, and the Indian govern- 
ment has to wring the missing fifty-five million dollars, or as much as 
it can get, out of the-people by every device known to the most relent- 


less tax-gatherer. 
Vor. XXXIX.—82 
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Japan has started in on the same road. In a report a few years 
ago Mr. Consul-General Van Buren said,— 

“ All the land of the empire was the emperor’s. Through the 
Shogun [Tycoon] it was granted to the military favorites for the main- 
tenance of the military: power. These favorites leased it in small 
divisions to the farmers, who held it at the pleasure of the lessors. So 
long as the lessee paid the stipulated price in produce he was left undis- 
turbed. Such was the land-tenure up to 1868. Since that time the 
feudal institutions have been abolished, the land-tenure has been 
changed, and the land has been sold and is held in fee-simple. This 
great reform has infinitely bettered the condition of the farmer. About 
three-tenths of all tilled land is now in the possession of small pro- 
prietors, the balance being held in larger divisions.” 

Seven-tenths of all the land in the empire was then in the private 
and absolute possession of great landlords and held as large estates ; 
and yet free trade in land had only been in operation thirteen years 
when this was written. 

The consul-general should have given a little more study to the 
history of land-ownership, or have waited longer for results to manifest 
themselves, before he was so confident about the beneficial results. The 
fact that he states is that the land belonged under the old régime to the 
state ; that it was leased to military chiefs, who paid for it by military 
services and reimbursed themselves by collecting rents from their sub- 
tenants, but the land was not rack-rented. Now the rents are to go to 
private parties, and the expense of supporting the army will be met by 
the taxation of the very peasants who pay rent to the private landlords. 
Japan is indeed becoming Westernized ; she has even borrowed Chris- 
tian taxation. England knows the end of the road that Japan has just 
entered upon. At the Conquest, the land of England naturally became 
the property of the crown, which was the state. The crown made 
grants of land: to nobles, but these grants were not in fee; the nobles 
were only tenants, paying for their land with military services, and the 
nobles had no right to bequeath their estates. They sublet to the 
small farmers, and so reimbursed themselves, but the net result to the 
community was that the people did not pay rent and taxes; they paid 
rent which supported the military portion, at least, of the government. 
Several generations elapsed before the noble tenants of the crown were 
strong enough to exact the right of bequeathing their estates. This 
right had been denied before because the lands might pass by bequest 
to women or invalids, who could render no military service, and the 
land of the nation was its military endowment. The invention of 
gunpowder revolutionized warfare and ushered in the era of standing 
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armies. The feudal nobles and their retainers were no longer of value 
in war. The nobles were no longer able to pay rent for their estates 
in military services, so they no longer had any right to the estates; 
but they were in possession, not only of the estates, but of the political 
powers of the nation, so they were not to be dislodged. An attempt 
was made to commute the military services into a land-tax that would 
probably have supported the British army, and so the nation’s land 
would still have served as an endowment for national defence. But 
the land-holding nobles prevented this, and compromised on a land-tax 
to the state, which at the then valuation was pretty fair, but which was 
never to be increased, and it never has been. In the mean while popu- 
lation has increased ; land-values have increased ; rents have increased ; 
the land-owners have large incomes for which they render no service to 
the state, and the tenants are permitted the exquisite luxury of paying 
the landlords rent for the state’s land, and taxes to the state to support 
the army. If the British government now received ground-rent as 
originally assessed at four shillings in the pound of the rental, it would 
be able to remit nearly one-half of the taxes. But this assessment 
gave the state, the natural and original owner, only one-fifth of the 
ground-rents, while four-fifths went to the landlords, who no longer 
rendered any service to the state. Historically and equitably, there- 
fore, the whole rental belongs to the state. If the state received it, it 
would be able to remit all taxes and reduce rents sixty per cent. A 
few hundred idle nobles and gentry would have to work for a living, 
and an industrious but for the most part poor people would find all 
the conditions of life vastly easier for them. The real question before 
Americans is not whether they will have a tenant class, but who the 
landlord class shall be. The tenant class is here in large proportions, 
in town and in country, and it is growing: the question is whether 
the people shall pay rent to private parties and taxes to the state, or 
rent to the state and no taxes. If the rentals were based on the 
necessities of the government, local and general, they would be low; 
if they were rented as high as possible, the state would have a revenue 
ample to enable it to undertake every public work, the desirability of 
which is conceded, but the expediency of which is denied so long as 
the money must be raised by taxation. In either event the community 
would come by its own, the increased value of land resulting from 
increased population. The actual users of the land would find the 
change beneficial, for they would not have to lock up large amounts 
of capital in land-ownership. The emancipation of the slaves im- 
poverished only those Southern owners who needed to sell and sud- 
denly found they had nothing to sel]. The actual employers found 
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they could get laborers as ‘cheaply as before, and without the necessity 
of investing a large capital in slaves. To the producing interests of 
the country the emancipation of the land would be equally beneficial. 
But this is socialism, or something a great deal worse, we are told. 
Mr. John McDonnell, an English lawyer, who wrote on the nationali- 
zation of land before Henry George did, remarks, with great accuracy, 
“Socialism is nothing other than what the majority of the moment 
think society should not do, and what the minority of the moment 


think society should do.” 
Fred. Perry Powers. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF A CONGRESSIONAL 
CHAPLAIN. 


WAS born in Philadelphia, and when five years old received an 
accidental cut in the left eye from a sharp missile in the hand of a 
playmate of my own age. The injury was not a fatal one, and if the 
doctors had let me alone it is probable that I should have had the use 
of two good eyes for the rest of my life. After the wound healed it 


was covered by aslight scab, which the physician said must be removed 
by the use of nitrate of silver. This he applied in so large a quantity 
that the eye was seared as with a hot iron, and the sight went out forever. 
A fierce inflammation was set up, passed to the other eye, and with two 
blazing furnaces under my forehead I spent two years in a room dark as 
night, on a diet of gruel, mush and molasses, and rice, with almost 
daily doses of medicine, cuppings, leechings, and bleeding, administered - 
after the heroic method of that time, the eyes kept constantly wet with 
a solution of sugar of lead. When I came out of the prison it was 
with a small fraction of the right eye, for the solution had left a deposit 
which, uniting with the lymph from the inflammation, had formed 
opacities in the cornea which in time blotted the sun from my sky and 
shut out from me the beauty of the world. 7 

By the use of a shade over the eye, the middle finger of the tight 
hand under it, to make a kind of artificial pupil, the book near the end 
of my nose, in a strong daylight I could see a single letter of good 
print, and, slowly bringing every letter of the line to the point on which 
the sight was fixed, I managed to spell my way through school and 
partly through college. 

My father was an enterprising and successful merchant, but his 
. business was overwhelmed by the financial crash of 1837, and in the 
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spring of the following year we set out to find a new home in Illinois, 
then the Far West. A journey of two weeks by rail, canal-boats, 
steamers, and stage-coach took us from Philadelphia to Jacksonville, a 
pretty village of fifteen hundred inhabitants, where our tent was pitched. 
The country was new ; land not far from the town was then, and ten years 
after, bought for one dollar and twenty-five cents an-acre; the people were 
enterprising, kindly, and hospitable. Every man’s coat of arms bore the 
legend “ Root, hog, or die.” It was said to be a “a good country for men 
and horses, but death to women and oxen.” However that be, it was a 
good country for boys, for it taught them to depend upon and help 
themselves and not be ashamed of work. I learned to be my mother’s 
housemaid, my father’s clerk and book-keeper, to cut wood, make fires, 
set the table, get the breakfast, sweep the house, open the store, sell 
sugar, coffee, and “them mo ,” or exchange these things for the 
butter, eggs, and chickens brought to town by the country-folk, and 
to pursue these varied occupations while studying Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics, with my bit of an eye, at school and college. 

The narrowness of the opening by which knowledge might reach 
me from the printed page and what seemed my unfriendly surroundings 
whetted my appetite for information. With the shade drawn close 
about my brow, the book near the face, seated by the store door in 
pleasant weather, by a window when it was cold and stormy, so as to 
get the best light, I had to be ready to lay aside Euclid, Virgil, or 
Homer to wait upon a customer, count out a hundred dozen eggs, or 
trade for picked chickens. The posture in which I was obliged to sit in 
order to read, resting the elbows upon the knees, was unfriendly to a 
growing boy, and it told seriously upon my health. In February, 1843, 
my symptoms were so alarming that a council of doctors was called. 
After due examination, they said I had a curvature of the spine, mal- 
formation of the breast-bone, and ar: organic disease of the heart; that 
my earthly career would probably be run within six months; that the 
only thing to save me was to mount a horse and take regular out-door 
exercise. Peter Akers and Peter Cartwright, the most famous Methodist 
preachers of Illinois, had before this time suggested that I should enter 
the ministry, but I had begged that I “ might tarry at Jericho until my 
‘beard grew,” and gain a little intellectual outfit. Now they said, 
“There is the finger of Providence.” The Ist of May saw me well 
mounted on a spirited horse, sold to my father by his late owner because 
he had been in the habit of running away with him or throwing him 
over his .head,—a fact, however, which was not communicated at the 
time of the sale, indeed, not then held as necessary in a horse-trade. 
As I jogged alongside of my remarkable friend, Peter Akers, who had ~ 
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taken me as Paul took Timothy, we reached the edge of an unfenced 
prairie, five miles wide, when it began to rain, and I started to raise an 
umbrella which my mother had kindly provided for me. My steed, 
seeming to think this an improper proceeding, began to run, and, un- 
skilful rider as I was, my best efforts were required to keep my place 
in the saddle, and away went the umbrella, Father Akers shouting 
as well as he could for laughter, while I was quitting him at top 
speed, “Good-by, Billy ; I hope we shall meet again.” Charlie and I 
did that five miles in twenty-five minutes. Brother Akers joined me 
an hour later. Charlie never ran away with me again. I spent a year 
and a half in the saddle, preaching, or trying to do so, once or twice 
almost every day in the week and three times on Sunday, riding two or 
three hundred miles a month, committing to memory every day some 
parts of the Bible and hymn-book, carrying in my saddle-bags the best 
books I could get hold of and studying them as I could find time and 
place. My preaching-places were usually log cabins, used by the early 
settlers for their homes, my pulpit a split-bottomed chair, the congrega- 
tion sometimes composed, in corn-planting or harvest time, of three or 
four mothers in Israel, dressed in homespun, with check aprons in front, 
and coal-scuttle sun-bonnets on their heads. When the young brother 
stood up to begin the service, the old ladies would deposit their pipes 
in the fireplace, and, disposing their chairs on the puncheon floor, would 
assume the air of a waiting assembly while he read the hymns and 
Scripture lessons from memory. Close to me as my hearers often were, 
I never saw any one to whom I spoke: a veil of darkness has always 
hung between my fellow-men and me. 

The graduates of “Brush College and Swamp Divinity School” 
had a severe course of training; but the schooling is wholesome. If 
they do not learn to know human nature, to speak to men and women 
in a direct, practical, and earnest way, the fault is their own. Cold and 
hunger, loneliness and weariness, hard fare and harder beds, floods and 
tempests, are stern professors, but the curriculum they enforce should at 
least develop manliness. 

After another year spent in St. Louis, I was sent by the bishop upon 
a mission to try and gather funds in the Eastern cities to help a strug- 
gling college for boys and start one for girls. An old and valued friend. 
offered to go with me as travelling companion. 

We left Cincinnati, in the steamer Hibernia, on a Friday morning 
in November, 1845, the captain promising to land us at Wheeling by 
Saturday night. The boat was crowded, and among the passengers 
was a number of Congressmen, members of both Houses, on their 
way to the capital to take their seats. I cannot say how I was shocked 
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nor how indignant I became at discovering that not a few of these 
representatives of the sovereign people of the United States swore out- 
rageously, played cards day and night, and drank villanous whiskey to 
excess. 

The river was low. Fogs came on. Sunday morning arrived: 
we were yet eighty miles below Wheeling, and there was: no place 
where we could land to spend the Lord’s day. At breakfast-time a 
committee of the passengers waited upon me to know if I would preach 
to them. Never did I say yes more gladly; for never had I been so 
anxious to speak my mind. A congregation of nearly three hundred 
persons assembled at half-past ten o’clock, and I took my stand between 
the ladies’ and gentlemen’s cabins. Seated in the places of honor upon 
my right and left hand were the members of Congress. At the close 
of the discourse I could not resist the impulse to speak a straightfor- 
ward word to the men on my right and left: turning to them, there- 
fore, I said, “I understand that you are members of the Congress of 
the United States, and as such you are, or should be, the representatives 
not only of the political opinions but also of the intellectual, moral, 
and religious condition of the people of this country. As I had rarely 
seen men of your class, I felt on coming aboard this boat a natural 
interest to hear your eonversation and to observe your habits. If I 
am to judge the nation by you, I can come to no other conclusion than 
that it is composed of profane swearers, card-players, and drunkards. 

“‘ Suppose there should be an intelligent foreigner on this boat travel- 
ling through the country with the intent of forming a well-considered 
and unbiassed opinion as to the practical working of our free institu- 
tions: seeing you and learning your position, what would be his con- 
clusion? Inevitably, that our experiment is a failure and our country is 
hastening to destruction. Consider the influence of your example upon 
the young men of the nation,—what a school of vice you are helping to 
keep up. If you insist upon the right of ruining yourselves, do not by 
your example corrupt and debauch those who are the hope of the land. 
I must tell you that as an American citizen I feel disgraced by your 
behavior ; as a preacher of the gospel I am commissioned to tell you 
that unless you renounce your evil courses, repent of your sins, and 
believe upon the Lord Jesus Christ with hearts unto righteousness, you 
will certainly be damned.” 

At the close of the service I retired to my state-room, to consider 
my impromptu address word by word, and whether if I were called to 
a reckoning I should be willing to abide by it and its consequences. 
Plain speaking and stern acting were common things among the men 
of the West and the Southwest, and whosoever started to run a race of 
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this kind must be prepared to go unflinchingly to the goal. I came to 
the conclusion that nothing had been said of which I ought to be 
ashamed, and that I would stand by every word of it, let the issue be 
what it might. Just then there was a tap at the door. A gentleman 
entered, who said, “I have been requested to wait upon you by the 
members of Congress on board, who have had a meeting since the close 
of your sermon. They desire me to present you with this purse” (hand- 
ing me between fifty and one hundred dollars) “as a token of their 
appreciation of your sincerity and fearlessness in reproving them ; they 
have also desired me to ask if you will allow your name to be used at 
the coming election of chaplain to Congress. If you will consent to 
this, they are ready to assure you an honorable election.” Stunned by 
this double message, I asked time for reflection and to consult with my 
friend. 

My new friends went on to Washington, and I tarried in Wheeling 
to preach: they secured my election, their money paid my expenses to 
the capital, and I entered upon my duties as chaplain to Congress. 

These duties were simple enough,—to open the two Houses of 
Congress with prayer daily, and to preach in the Hall of Representa- 
tives on Sunday morning. There were two of us to perform them. 
From the foundation of the government until a few years ago the 
chaplains were chosen under a joint resolution of the two Houses, each 
electing a man to serve alternately. That rule has now been dropped, 
and the preaching in the Hall of Representatives has been abolished, 
by whom I know not, nor for what purpose. 

As I then officiated as much in one House as in the other, my rela- 
tions with the members of both were equally agreeable and friendly. 
It was a rare opportunity for a youth of twenty-two to be brought so 
close to the leading men of the government. The Senate then occupied 
the chamber where the Supreme Court now sits, and the House met in 
what is called Statuary Hall. It is probable that the smaller size of 
those apartments had something to do with the style of parliamentary 
oratory then in vogue, now almost unknown. 

The chair of the Senate was then occupied by Mr. George M. 
Dallas, of Pennsylvania, elected Vice-President on the ticket with 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee. He was urbane and courtly; his 
abundant hair, white as wool, was a beautiful crown to his graceful 
person ; and his dignified, high-bred manner seemed to fit him pecu- 
liarly for his place. Here is one instance of his good breeding. The 
State of Arkansas was represented at that time by Messrs. Ashley and 
Sevier, who were in the habit of pronouncing its name differently,— 
Arkansas and Arkansaw. In recognizing them upon the floor, Mr. 
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Dallas never failed to say, “The Senator from Arkansas,” or “The 
Senator from Arkansaw,” according to each man’s use of the accent. 

The solemn hush that pervaded the Senate-Chamber betokened 
the grave decorum of the fifty men who stood with their gray heads 
bowed reverently, as a beardless boy commended them to the care and 
guidance of the God of nations. 

Among those who have filled a prominent place in the nation’s eye, 
there were Messrs. Dix and Dickinson, of New York, John M. Clay- 
ton, of Delaware, Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland, W. P. Mangum 
and G. E. Badger, of North Carolina, McDuffie, of South Carolina, 
Berrien, of Georgia, Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama, Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, Corwin, of Ohio, Hannegan and Bright, of Indiana, Atchi- 
son and Benton, of Missouri, Cass, of Michigan, Simon Cameron, of — 
Pennsylvania, and John Davis, of Massachusetts. To these were 
added during the session, from the new State Texas, General Houston 
and Mr. Rusk. But high over all their colleagues in authoritative 
influence and general estimation towered Daniel Webster and John C.. 
Calhoun, two of the immortal triumvirate of the Senate. Mr. Clay 
had resigned his seat in 1842. 

The chair of the House was filled by J. W. Davis, of Indiana, and 
here are the names of some of the men who sat on the floor: Henry 
W. Hilliard, William L. Yancey, of Alabama; Howell Cobb, A. H. 
Stephens, Robert Toombs, of Georgia; E. D. Baker, Stephen A. 
Douglas, John A. McClernand, John Wentworth, of Illinois; Robert 
D. Owen, of Indiana; Linn Boyd, Garret Davis, of Kentucky ; John 
Slidell, of Louisiana; Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine; Amos Abbott, 
John Quincy Adams, Julius Rockwell, R. C. Winthrop, of Massachu- 
setts ; Jefferson Davis, Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi ; Sterling Price, 
of Missouri; Washington Hunt, Preston King, of New York ; Colum- 
bus Delano, Joshua Giddings, Robt. C. Schenck, Allen G. Thurman, 
Saml. F. Vinton, of Ohio ; Chas. J. Ingersoll, Alexander Ramsey, David 
Wilmot, of Pennsylvania; R. Barnwell Rhett, of South Carolina; Mil- 
ton Brown, Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee; Jacob Collamer, Geo. P. 
Marsh, of Vermont ; R. M. T. Hunter, John 8. Pendleton, of Virginia ; 
and Augustus C. Dodge, of Iowa Territory. 

My fancy had pictured the Capitol as an Olympian summit, where 
the greater and lesser gods held their festivals and dispensed their 
favors. The debates of the two Houses were to furnish me an endless 
fund of entertainment and instruction. What was Hebe’s nectar to 
that which I should quaff from the glittering chalice of Congressional 
discussion? I had heard a great deal of speaking—good, bad, and 
indifferent—from the stumps and pulpits of prairie-land ; but here, with 
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the flower of the nation in council, I should enjoy a repast whose deli- 
cacies could never cloy and whose abundance could never fail. But 
our ideals fade away into thin air when brought to the touchstone of 
experience, and disappointment is the common lot. The first effect of 
life in Washington for a young enthusiast is that of disenchantment ; 
and he must become familiar with the routine of business and inured 
to the commonplaces and platitudes of speeches for “ Buncombe” be- 
fore he is thoroughly prepared to enjoy the gladiatorship of the Capitol. 
It was mortifying to see an honorable Representative speaking to “a 
beggarly array of empty seats,” while even such of his colleagues as 
were present seemed to treat him and his discourse with utter contempt, 
engaged as they were in writing, reading newspapers, chatting jovially, 
or even lunching. 

In the days of Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, public opinion was 
created by a few men, and Congress represented an oligarchy. But 
now the multitude claims its rights. We have become a nation of 
newspaper readers. Every man affects to be informed upon the ques- 
tions of the day; and every Congressional speech delivered to an in- 
attentive and listless House is nevertheless read by some thousands of 
the speaker’s constituents and political adherents. The fitness of their 
audience might compensate the fathers of the Republic for its small- 
ness; its ample size must satisfy our contemporaries for its want of 
quality. 

Congress must be for some time to come less and less a theatre of 
high debate, more and more a kind of lyceum for the delivery of lec- 
tures on current topics, usually addressed to hundreds, sometimes to 
millions, of listeners. The intellect of Congress now has the lightning 
harnessed as its post-horse, and the symbol of the age is a saucy news- 
boy straddling a telegraph-wire, shouting, “ Herald, Tribune, World, 
and Times !” 

Forty years have passed since the date of my first chaplaincy. I 
was called to the place again in 1853. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and 
their contemporaries were gone; Seward, Chase, Sumner, and their 
associates had come to the front. Abraham Lincoln had served one 
term in the lower House. a 

The Mexican war broke out during my first term of office: the 
Republican party was born in my second. 

I am here again, after an interval of more than thirty years. Not 
a man has a seat in Congress who filled it when I was first here, and 
but two or three when I was here the second time. Three generations 
of our public men have passed away since I was first chaplain to 
Congress. . W. H. Milburn. 
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_— in the present century an Irish gentleman named Logan, 

of good family and education, emigrated to this country and took 
up his residence in Maryland. His son, who had already studied med- 
icine in the north of Ireland, accompanied him, completed his studies 
here, and formed his first American tie by marrying a young lady from 
Baltimore, who bore him one daughter and soon after died. The tide 
of progress towards the West seemed to be setting largely in the di- 
rection of Illinois, and young Dr. Logan, left almost alone in the world, 
decided to try his fortunes in what was then known to many people as 
the Country of Black Hawk, since the Indians still retained possession 
of a large tract of land in the Western States. Dr. Logan went to 
Jackson County, influenced, no doubt, by his friendship with the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the State, A. M. Jenkins, and purchased a farm 
near Brownsville. In the family of Mr. Jenkins Dr. Logan was wel- 
comed as a constant visitor and chosen friend, and in that wild pioneer 
country we can fancy the pleasure experienced by the cultured young 
Irishman in the friendship of Mr. Jenkins’s sister—a girl who is 
described as possessing sterling qualities of mind and heart, educated 
far beyond the average woman of the day, keen, discriminating, strong 
in feeling, and yet perfectly self-controlled; one to whom a deviation 
from the literal truth was impossible, but with a nature so full of sym- 
pathy for her fellow-beings that a harsh judgment of any one could 
not linger. I fain would pause longer on such recollections of Elizabeth 
Jenkins as have been given me, had I space, since only she and one 
other woman ever influenced John A. Logan’s life—the mother with 
her brave enduring spirit and her fine purpose in the midst of the | 
hardships of pioneer life in the West, and the wife who at sixteen 
began to fit herself to be the companion of her husband’s political 
career, and who, after Fort Donelson, was capable of nursing her hus- 
band and his comrades in the hospital which the tremendous battle 
had made necessary and of sending him as her hero back into the 
thick of the fight. 

Blest with parents who united perfectly harmonious qualities of 
heart and mind, John Alexander Logan, their eldest child, was born 
February 9, 1826. The commodious log farm-house in which he first 
saw the light and where he passed his childhood was standing until 
recently, giving evidences of comfort and even of what in those days 
in Illinois might have been regarded almost as luxury. Dr. Logan 
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had the entire practice of the county. He was a man who liked room 
for his books, his writing-table, his globes and maps, to say nothing of 
his surgery, but had neither taste nor inclination for anything in life 
which took him away from his own fireside after his duties of the day 
were over. Consequently, the children of the family had the advantage 
of association from their earliest years with their father. He was dem- 
ocratic in his ideas almost to fanaticism, making a boast of the fact that 
when a choice lay between a hard-working poor patient and an idle rich 
one he decided unfalteringly in favor of the first. Many anecdotes are 
still told of his entire disregard for aristocratic prejudices. All of this, 
however, did not interfere with his respect for scholarship and intellect. 
The schools of the State were limited and at a distance from Browns- 
ville. ‘The clever doctor took his eldest boy’s training into his own 
hands, teaching him Latin and Greek, reading to and with him, and 
opening to his mind in early boyhood pictures of classical heroism 
which must have fired a spirit already evincing military impulses and 
notably patriotic. . 

The lad is described as of an ardent temperament, fiery, impetuous, 
and daring. Every trait of character developed—almost rough-hewn 
—in maturity was evinced in the child. Whether he was helping a 
miller to replace a broken belting, or leading his comrades in an ad- 
venture on a raft, Logan, boy and man, proved himself equal to swift 
emergencies, always thoughtful in the midst of vehemence and intrepid 
whether the danger lay in the enemy’s fire or in a fault of his own to 
be conquered almost as quickly as it was recognized. 

The amusements of Logan’s boyhood were all of a character cal- 
culated to develop his physical strength and to make him fearless. 
Dr. Logan was passionately fond of fox-hunting. In the Illinois of 
those days, where a “ bag-man” was not known, the finding and the 
pursuit of the fox were genuine work. _ 

Young Logan was early accustomed to the.saddle and the gun. 
An amusing instance connected with the use of the latter is related by 
one who knew him at the time. A certain corn-field belonging to the 
doctor had been injured by the squirrels which abounded in the neigh- 
borhood, and Mrs. Logan sent her boys to try and drive. the little in- 
vaders off the ground. 

A short distance down the road stood a tree against whose bold 
trunk the notices for the townspeople were tacked up, and a countryman 
riding by a few hours after Mrs. Logan’s charge to her sons paused to 
read a freshly-written announcement in the familiar place. Presently 
the man woke the echoes with his laughter, for in a large, boyish 
scrawl were the following words : 
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“T give notice to all the Squirrels to keep out of this Cornfield. 


If they don’t they will be shot. 
“Jonun A. Logan.” 


Years later, when a secret society with Confederate interests at 
heart tried by threats and cajolements to entice young Logan to join 
their ranks, he sent them a message not unlike his boyish one to the 
squirrels : 

“Tf you fellows don’t keep out of the Knights of the Golden Circle 
you will be strung up.” 

At sixteen years of age Logan entered Shiloh College, having been. 
so well grounded in the classics by his father that he passed creditable 
examinations and quickly took a prominent place. 

His college days lacked many of the advantages offered young men 
of to-day. The variety afforded students at present was wanting, but 
the Shiloh boys contrived to enjoy themselves; and young Logan, who 
could never go half-heartedly into anything, was prominent in all. 
college sports and festivities, whether he was carrying out some plan 
for general amusement, or giving an entertainment to which the music 
of his violin lent a charm, or conducting a spirited debate in which his 
patriotism was always alert and his sentences even then forcible and: 
dramatic. 

From college life and its well-earned scholastic triumphs young 
Logan passed almost directly into the thick of the swift warfare with 
' Mexico, which may be said to have formed most of the military chiefs 
who afterwards led the armies, North and South, in the campaigns of 
the Rebellion. Over many a camp-fire fifteen years later men who had 
fought in Mexico side by side almost as boys sat now as commanders, 
discussing those old days, sighing, doubtless, for friends of “lang 
syne” against whom they were now doing battle. 

Among the list of men governing the army under General Taylor 
we find Jefferson Davis in command of, the regiment of Mississippi 
Volunteers, while Generals Fremont, Kearny, Wool, Sherman, Thomas, 
Reynolds, French, Lee, Ewell, McClellan, and Beauregard were promi- 
nent in the series of brilliant victories whereby the American flag 
was carried into the heart of the Mexican country. Among these 
comrades young Logan, of the 1st Illinois Volunteers, soon distin- 
guished himself. A painting made of him about this time shows us 
a face whose boyish outline is strongly in contrast with the features 
familiar to us in the hero of Donelson, Champion Hills, and Atlanta, 
though there is the same resolution about the mouth and eyes and the 
same look of intelligent purpose combined with sweetness of expression. 
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that was ‘an inheritance from Logan’s mother. He had no idea of 
pursuing a military career: therefore his zeal in the Mexican war was 
simply the outcome of that pure-minded patriotism which distinguished 
the man whether his services were given on the field of battle or in the 
halls of the Senate. His personal inclination was entirely for a legal 
life. The facilities for study of the law in those days in the West were 
limited unless the student threw himself heart and soul into the necessi- 
ties of his work ; but Logan was not one to shirk study where there was 
a desirable result in view. Returning from the Mexican war, he at once 
entered the office of his uncle, A. M. Jenkins, the former lieutenant- 
governor of the State, and an evidence of his entire devotion to the 
work in hand is given in the fact of his declining a public office simply 
because its duties would interfere with his legal studies. 

At this time a friendship destined to bring about the most important 
influence in Logan’s career dominated his life. One of his comrades 
in arms before the walls of Churubusco had been a gentleman from . 
Jackson County, named Cunningham. His grandfather, Robert Cun- 
ningham, of Virginia, had done valiant service in the war of independ- 
ence. The republic established, he removed to Tennessee, and later to 
Illinois, which was still a Territory. There he gave papers of freedom 
to all his slaves. 

Captain John M. Cunningham, grandson of the Revolutionary 
officer, served first in the Black Hawk War, and, after represent- 
ing his county in the legislature of Illinois, entered the army that 
marched diréctly into Mexico. Here he met young Logan, whose boy- 
ish qualities endeared him to the older man, and when Logan studied 
law and took up his residence once more in Illinois the Cunninghams 
welcomed him cordially as an intimate friend of their family. The 
oldest daughter in that happy home circle was about eleven years of 
age when Logan first saw her, but, as she has said herself, she cannot 
remember a time when the cares of womanly thought were not pressing 
upon her. While her father was braving the perils of war or the pri- 
vations of a miner’s life in the Sierras, Mary Cunningham was her 
mother’s main stay in the little household. After the victories in Mex- 
ico the child was permitted to listen to long talks between -her father 
and the young man whom he regarded as a hero, who with his rich 
voice and forcible eloquence seemed to her the embodiment of a noble 
ideal. But when after some years Logan returned to Shawneetown, 
found the child grown into a tall, happy-looking, laughter-loving girl 
of fifteen, and fell desperately in love with her, Miss Cunningham 
was startled and surprised. Her hero was her hero still, but the idea 
of his having been transformed into her lover bewildered her. Frank 
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and honest in love as in war, with all the chivalrous side of his nature 
apparent, he talked to the young girl of his devotion in terms which 
showed her that his love as a husband would be the bulwark and de- 
fence of her life. From her he went to the father, pleading earnestly 
that the question of Mary’s youth might be overlooked. ‘The wooing 
was successful, 

At sixteen Mary Cunningham became a wife. Self-poised as the 
circumstances of her life had made her, capable even then of discrimi- 
nating judgment beyond her years, and above all things reverent and 
pure in her ideas of a woman’s loyalty to the man who had vowed to 
cherish and protect her, the young girl stepped at once into the position 
of chosen companion and counsellor of -her husband, happy in the fact 
that from first to last his schemes of life involved nothing which would 
put her fine sense of honor to the blush. The faculty, not common in 
a woman’s nature, of seizing upon the salient points in any question and 
working therefrom logically, with no frittering away of impulses or sen- 
timents in merely side-issues, has formed the key-note of Mrs. Logan’s 
sweet and successful life. The qualities of heart and mind which have 
enabled her to understand and do good service for her fellow-beings 
concentrated their force naturally in all labors connected with her hus- 
band’s career, and the bond of feeling between the two was never 
shadowed. The lute that held the music of their lives never knew a 
rift, 

Logan’s political rise was rapid. He had been made prosecutor of 
the pleas in Illinois before his marriage, he was soon after sent to the 
State legislature, and in 1856 he was elected to Congress as a Douglas 
Democrat. 

His association with the civil war began with the first demonstration 
that force against the South was needed. He had tried to avert the 
terrible calamity ; but when it was apparent that only by bloodshed 
could the Union be preserved, he made good his assertion that if neces- 
sary “he would shoulder his musket to have Abraham Lincoln in- 
augurated.” Dramatic scenes in the lives of individuals in that day 
were numerous, but often passed unheard of and unseen. Logan, who 
was then in Congress, watched one day from the Capitol building the 
long lines of troops carrying their bayonets among the proud display 
of stars and stripes, and listened to the roll of the drums and the music 
of the fifes playing “‘ Three Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue,” and 
the air even then known as “John Brown’s Body.” Returning from 
this stirring sight to his place in the House, Logan found that his heart 
and soul had been shaken to their depths by the illustration given him 
of the country’s emergency. Could he sit still and silent when the 
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nation was at war? Saying little of his purpose, he hastily grasped his 
hat, and, leaving the halls of Congress, overtook the troops before they 
got outside of Washington, securing from Colonel Richardson a musket 
and a private’s place in the ranks. From the very threshold of the Capi- 
tol he marched to Bull Run ; and one who saw him there speaks of the 
man as so prominent on that disastrous battle-field, whether loading a 
musket with bloody hands or helping a wounded or dying comrade, 
that he was lost in wonderment as to who this distinguished-looking 
and energetic volunteer might be. Later they met at Fort Donelson, 
clasping hands as comrades, though one was then a subordinate and the 
other in command. 

From Bull Run Logan hastened back to Washington, where the 
mingling of depression and excitement among the people fired him 
with determination to do all that was possible to stimulate the West, 
and, if necessary, force troops to the relief of our army. He ap- 
‘pointed a time for addressing the people at his place of residence in 
Marion, Illinois ; and at this turning-point those best qualified to judge 
do not hesitate to say that the whole feeling of the Southwest depended 
upon Logan’s attitude towards the people. Mrs. Logan was in Marion, 
and when the hour appointed for his arrival had come with no tidings 
from her husband she was naturally intensely anxious. A vast con- 
course had assembled to hear him speak, and already signs of tumult 
and disfavor were evident among those who were regarded as Southern 
sympathizers. Saying what she could to the crowd near her house, 
Mrs. Logan took a horse and buggy and drove rapidly ten miles to 
Carbondale, to meet her husband or find out, if possible, the cause of 
his delay. She found that the train on which he was bound from Wash- 
ington had not appeared, and, driving back, she quieted the angry 
people, promising them that her husband would certainly be on hand 
to address them within a few hours. Undaunted by her exertions or 
the weather, she returned to Carbondale once more and waited for him. 
Scarcely a word was exchanged between them before he sprang into the 
buggy at her side, understanding the tact and wifely devotion which 
had prompted her journey, and they dashed back in hot haste to Marion. 
Here he stood up in the carriage and addressed the people, whose sym- 
pathies vacillated so that Logan was compelled to use his most de- 
cisive eloquence, declaring that it was his determination to enter the 
service of the State as a private if need be, or in whatever capacity he 
could serve his country best. “I shall defend the old blood-stained 
flag,” he announced, “ over every foot of land in the Union.” * 





* This account is authorized by Mrs. Logan, January 22, 1887, 
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Ten days later, on September 13, 1861, the 31st Illinois Volun- 
teers was organized, with John Alexander Logan as its first colonel.* 

The regiment became part of General McClernand’s brigade, and 
saw its first fighting at Belmont, scarcely two months later, when 
Logan’s horse was shot beneath him and the pistol at his side shat- 
tered by rebel bullets. Forts Henry and Donelson followed, the latter 
demonstrating Logan’s capacity as a military commander. Undis- 
mayed by the brave defence of the fort, he led his men on, urging 
them upon the ramparts, and only failing in active fight when too 
much weakened by his wounds to raise his voice or sword. There was 
little question among those about him that Logan’s daring and bravery 
did most for the successful issue of that battle. 


In vain thy ramparts, Donelson, 
The living torrent bars: 

It leaps the wall, the fort is won, 
Up go the Stripes and Stars, 


Thy proudest mother’s eyelids fill, 
As dares her gallant boy, 

And Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill 
Yearn to thee, Illinois! 


Wounded severely, Logan was compelled to remain some time in 
the hospital of the fort, where his wife nursed him and where such 
care as could be given made his period of captivity endurable. He in- 
sisted upon returning to active service before his wounds were fully 
healed, and during Grant’s Northern Mississippi campaign—1862-63 
—he was promoted as major-general of volunteers, and subsequently 
was given the command of the Third Division, Fifteenth Army Corps, 
under General McPherson. He assisted in the movements upon Vicks- 
burg and Port Gibson, and, in General Grant’s opinion, saved the day 
at Raymond by his unflinching daring; while at Champion Hill he 
* may be said to have made a leap into the position he thenceforward 
held among the soldiers and the people. 

Champion Hill is not one of the famous battles; perhaps it will 
never illumine the page of history or the canvas of the painter ; but its 
story is unique in the record of the civil war. Overpowering statistics 
are not needed to prove a conflict desperate or a victory brilliant, and 
at Champion Hill, May 16, 1862, Logan demonstrated his peculiar 
abilities: his daring, which was never bravado, never thoughtlessness 
of his men; his capacity for endowing a hopeless situation with some- 
thing of his own personal courage ; let us say briefly, his sublime faith 





* Official Reports. 
VoL. XXXIX.—33 
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in the “survival of the fittest,” which he took into the great issue and 
brought forth strengthened and made clear. 

At this battle General Grant, intensely anxious as to the progress of 
the fray, dispatched one of his staff to Logan, demanding if he could 
not “ push some men forward a little.” 

To the commander-in-chief came the answer so famous since, al- 
though its origin is so little known that we may be pardoned for quoting 
it here: 

“Tell General Grant my division can whip all the rebels this side 
of hell, and we will push forward till he gives orders to halt.” 

From this point we must hasten on to the decisive events of Atlanta, 
which involved so much for both North and South, which placed in 
the Federal hands the stronghold, as it were, of rebellion,—which wit- 
nessed one of the saddest losses on our records, the death of General 
McPherson,—and which bore testimony to the bravery, the loyalty, 
and the devotion of General Logan. ‘The story of the battle has been 
officially reported, discussed, and called back to the memory of those 
brave men who took part in it, but there are many points of what I 
may call personal interest which have not been gathered together for 
publication. Twenty-three years have elapsed since that day of desper- 
ate conflict, but, fortunately, many survive who can recall events con- 
nected with the day and the scenes thereof which possibly were over- 
looked in the first rush of conflicting, painful, or triumphant memories. 
It will not be possible even to enumerate all of those who were most 
valiant in the action. The story which I am telling is mainly that of 
one life, and to those who seek statistics and purely technical details the 
official reports are open ; but for the benefit of many who may not un- 
derstand the position of the national army between July 20 and the 
eventful 22d I will try to make as clear a statement as possible, having 
as my authorities officers of high rank and ability who have been kind 
enough to put me in possession of needed facts and who have verified 
my statements. 

The capture of Atlanta was the result of the battle of July 22, 
1864, fought by the armies of the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Ohio, 
under Generals Sherman, McPherson, Logan, Thomas, and Schofield, 
and the Confederates under Generals Hood, Hardee, Cheatham, and 
Wheeler. 

On the 17th of July Jefferson Davis dispatched to General John- 
ston, then in command of his army, an order which resulted in John- 
ston’s relief from the command of the army and department of Tennessee. 
In Hood’s opinion, Johnston’s policy was Fabian ; but the Union gen- 
erals considered it most sagacious. 

i 
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Hood and McPherson were thereby placed in strange relationship 
to each other. “Friends from boyhood, class- and room-mates' for two 
years at West Point, they naturally understood each other’s methods of 
thought or action better than any other men in the army, and there is 
no doubt that in spite of their strong bond of friendship both men 
were roused to do their most skilful work when the competition was so 
close. A direct change of tactics was made by Hood, who on the 
20th of July made a desperate attack upon the Army of the Cumber- 
land at Peach Tree Creek at a point nearly north of Atlanta. The 
Confederates having been repulsed, McPherson and Blair then moved 
slowly out of Decatur, leaving Sprague’s brigade in charge of the rail- 
way there, with orders to stop all trains, one of Sherman’s principal 
ideas in this campaign being to destroy the Augusta Railroad. Mc- 
- Pherson was strongly desirous that the Seventeenth Corps, commanded 
by General Frank P. Blair, should carry Bald Hill (before Atlanta), 
which was fully fortified and occupied by the enemy. Blair, acting on 
McPherson’s advice, sent instructions to General Leggett, commanding 
the Third Division, to make the attempt. But the orders did not reach 
him in time. Night came on, and Bald Hill remained in the enemy’s 
possession, with our troops closed up against it. On the afternoon of 
the 20th, about three miles out of Decatur, General Blair’s corps, which 
had the advance, struck the enemy’s infantry in considerable force. A 
sharp engagement followed, during which General W. Q. Gresham was 
severely wounded, and General Giles A. Smith succeeded him in com- 
mand of the Fourth Division. The fight lasted until nightfall, and the 
enemy was forced into his works at Bald Hill. On the 21st, General 
Hickenlooper, chief of artillery, was sent by McPherson to urge on 
the attack, the heaviest work falling upon General Manning F. Force’s 
brigade, which held the left of General Sherman’s army. The position 
they occupied brought them squarely in front of Bald Hill, on the main 
right flank of the enemy. The slope of the hill was steep and bare, 
so that the enemy’s skirmishers and sharp-shooters had every advan- 
tage; but the only officer who dashed up the hill was General Force, 
leading the first line of infantry in person. The 16th Wisconsin 
and the 20th and 31st Illinois, directed by Captain Walker, followed. 
The charge was successful. The Federals gained possession of Bald 
Hill, which was a key-point commanding the country in every direc- 
tion. 

We have now to consider the position of the army on the night of 
July 21. It must be understood, of course, that the prominence given 
to General Logan’s division is because the events of the day are of 
peculiar interest to us in considering his life. Only a careful historian 
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could calculate the deeds of bravery, the exhibitions of skill, the indi- 
vidual efforts, which went to make up the story of that terrific conflict. 
Leggett’s division on the night of the 21st held Bald Hill. On the 
left the Fourth Division of the Sixteenth Corps, commanded by General 
Fuller, bivouacked on two lines. At the foot of the hill General Giles 
Smith’s division fortified the position, while between this intrenched 
line of the Seventeenth Corps and Leggett’s division Battery C, Second 
United States Artillery, was placed. The Fifteenth Corps, commanded 
by Major-General John A. Logan, bivouacked along the Augusta Rail- 
road. The men lay on their arms, the brigades encamping parallel, or 
nearly so, to the road. One division or more was thrown to the front 
and connected with the Seventeenth Corps, thus forming a strong line 
along the railroad. The head-quarters of General Dodge were directly in 
the rear of the right of Logan’s corps, and here the Second Division, 
commanded by Sweeney, bivouacked. The head-quarters of General 
McPherson were established on the south side of the railroad, a short 
distance below Logan’s camp, and about two miles, or perhaps less, 
from the front. A portion of the artillery of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee was parked along the railroad and to the south of it, while the 
remainder of the train was at Decatur, well guarded by the Second 
Brigade, Fourth Division, Sixteenth Corps, under the command of 
General Sprague. 

The heat of that July was intense. During the fight on the barren 
hill-side three staff-officers in Force’s brigade alone were prostrated by 
sunstroke. The hill was strongly fortified by the Union troops, and 
from its summit in the glare of the summer sun Atlanta might be seen. 
Just within the city’s defences, and in direct range of Leggett’s guns, 
was a large rolling-mill. 

Hood’s flanks were deemed insecure, and he retired from the Peach 
Tree line in the night. This diversion, with other movements, led 
General Sherman to the belief that the enemy were leaving Atlanta. 
About daybreak on the morning of July 22 a scout appeared at Gen- 
eral McPherson’s head-quarters while the latter was watching with in- 
tense interest a sharp and brilliant contest between a portion of the Sev- 
enteenth Corps (General Giles Smith’s division) and the enemy. He 
turned from his observation to receive an Atlanta newspaper from the 
hands of the scout, which contained the farewell order from General 
Joseph Johnston to the Confederate Army of the Tennessee, relinquish- 
ing the command to General Hood. Sherman was already aware of 
this fact, but had not as yet had time to communicate it to McPherson. 
While that officer was reading the printed statement, the commander- 
in-chief, with some of his staff; was reconnoitring the country near his 
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head-quarters and determining upon his action for the day. McPherson, 
roused by what he felt was a critical moment, immediately set about 
planning for a day which he now knew would be desperate. While it 
was impossible for him not to feel certain heart-throbs at the thought 
of this close contest on the field of battle with the man who had been 
to him as a brother, he knew precisely the sort of military opponent he 
had to deal with,—knew that Hood would fight desperately and with 
every possible unexpected turn. Hood, witnessing the capture of Bald 
Hill the day before, had uttered significant words : “he would exchange 
the Fabian tactics of Johnston for the aggressive policy of Stonewall 
Jackson.” And the losses at Peach Tree Creek, the capture of Bald 
Hill, inspired in such a man only new impetus and more desperate valor. 

Sherman, confident that a pursuit to the south and east of Atlanta 
was necessary, dispatched Colonel Warner with orders which were in 
turn to be forwarded to Logan. In that anxious daybreak, Logan, 
early astir, was as sure as McPherson and Sherman were that a critical 
moment was impending. It was not possible for one of his nature and 
ardent temperament to ignore trifles, especially when they bore upon 
an issue so stupendous. Moving from one point to another in that 
summer dawn, watchful of everything that could have a bearing on 
the strength, the courage, or the hope of his division, he made his pres- 
ence vitally felt and stimulated his men by his own indomitable spirit. 
One of his subordinates recalls him, a strong figure outlined against the 
flush of the morning sky, his face, to be seen later in that awful day 
flashing fire and “the vengefulness of a righteous indignation,” then 
pale and composed, the intensity of the dark eyes alone showing what 
he must have felt. He was on his way to make sure that his famous 
black stallion “Charley” was in readiness, and returning to his head- 
quarters was met by the messenger of General McPherson. 

The order read as follows : “ You will immediately put your com- 
mand in pursuit to the south and east of Atlanta, without entering the 
town. You will take a route to the left of that taken by the enemy, 
and try to cut off a portion of them while they are pressed in the rear, 
on our right, by Generals Schofield and Thomas. Major-General 
Sherman expects a vigorous pursuit.” 

Had the enemy’s action been such as the commander-in-chief and 
his staff supposed it would be, no plan of opposing action could have 
been more sagacious. But McPherson and his chief of staff, Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General (then Colonel and since General) Clark, with 
others of his staff, had reason to believe that the city was in a position of 
defence. The midnight order to encompass the left flank of the Federal 
army had reached McPherson by this time, and after a brief discussion, 
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well knowing that no time was to be lost, McPherson and his staff rode 
over to Logan’s head-quarters, where all decided that the enemy was 
still in possession of Atlanta and consequently that different tactics 
must be used. An immediate course of action was planned, after which 
McPherson, Colonel Clark, and several officers rode back to Sherman’s 
head-quarters and received the full commission of the commander-in- 
chief to act upon this change of plan. 

About eleven o’clock ‘in the morning, McPherson and his staff, ac- 
companied by some officers from Logan’s head-quarters, were returning 
towards the railroad and the scene which later was the field of battle. 
The road now presents few evidences of the past in the picturesque 
suburban town of Edgewood. The landmarks of the fearful battle are 
obliterated ; but I understand a cyclorama has been prepared, under the 
superintendence of the officers best qualified to judge of accuracy in 
detail, and an admirable view of this point is given, interesting not only 
because of what followed later in the day, but also because it was the 
last spot on earth on which McPherson talked to his friends,—the last 
place where that kindly face was seen, where that genial voice was 
heard. In telling me the story of that dreadful day, General Clark 
recalled McPherson’s fine appearance, seated on his horse in the sun- 
shine of the summer morning. After lunch, cigars were handed around, 
and McPherson was enjoying one, when there came suddenly the sounds 
of a volley and a shell, announcing the attack which McPherson had 
feared. Everything had seemed quiet along the entire line until that 
moment, and McPherson had written a letter in pencil to General 
Dodge, with directions based upon his recent interview with the com- 
mander-in-chief, which referred particularly to the railroad between 
that point and Decatur. General Logan and staff, and General Blair and 
staff, were present, and of McPherson’s staff the adjutant-general and 
chief, Colonel W. T. Clark ; Hickenlooper, chief of artillery ; Reese, 
chief engineer; Captain Hilburn; Knox, Rose, signal officer; Dr. Dun- 
can; Buel, chief ordnance officer; Generals Strong, Millard, Gill, and 
Steele, McPherson’s personal aides. 

The officer who was dispatched with the letter to General Dodge 
had scarcely disappeared when shots were heard to the left and the rear, 
followed by a volley of small-arms, and at almost the same instant the 
trees above the company of officers seemed to part asunder as a shell 
burst through them, while from Dodge’s corps incessant firing sounded. 
Every officer was on his feet and had called for his horse before five 
minutes had elapsed. General Strong reports the hour as quarter-past 
twelve. General Clark, in a recent conversation, told me that it must 
have been about noon. Instantly Generals Logan and Blair left for 
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their corps. Steele was sent to Decatur, five miles away, with instruc- 
tions for Sprague, who, it will be remembered, was guarding that point 
on the railroad. McPherson’s staff. were dispatched with important 
orders to different parts of the field, with the exception of General 
Strong. McPherson, accompanied by this member of his staff and 
their respective orderlies, dashed forward, taking a meas on the 
right of Dodge’s line.* 

The scene, says General Strong, was grand and impressive. The 
flower of both Northern and Southern armies was engaged, and the 
. question of mate and check-mate in this terrific game of warfare was 
known to be on both sides in the hands of men who added science 
to their valor, desperation to their daring. The Confederate troops, 
massed densely in columns of three or five lines deep, pushed from out 
the dense thickets, and, when the open fields. were gained, halted only 
to open a rattling fire upon the Sixteenth Corps. It is to be supposed 
—and indeed I believe that the Confederate generals have since stated 
—that their first shock of surprise was in finding the Union troops 
ready for attack; but Fuller and Sweeney covered the enemy with 
a deadly fire, and, to quote the words of one who witnessed it,f “the 
guns of the 14th Ohio and Welker’s batteries fairly mowed great 
swaths in the advancing columns.” The Confederate troops proved 
themselves equal to this unexpected emergency, closing their gaps 
rapidly under the fiery hail-storm pouring down upon them; but flesh 
and blood could not long endure this, and before reaching the open 
fields Hood’s army at that point was thrown into confusion. Fuller and 
Sweeney’s divisions charged the enemy and drove them back to the 
woods, capturing many prisoners. 

The Sixteenth Corps had proved themselves worthy of McPherson’s 
expectations ; and the general from his point of observation saw that 
Dodge maintained one stronghold of the position to the right and 
Leggett the other at Bald Hill. A few moments later, General Mc- 
Pherson, who was near the centre of the gap between the flanks of the 
two army corps, suddenly checked his horse to give his companion, 
General Strong, an order for Logan, which was for that general to 
throw Wangelin’s brigade across the gap to make the line continuous 
by connecting with the flanks of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Corps. 
Strong was to carry the order, guide the brigade to the point as directed; 





* Besides studying official reports and obtaining impressions of people es- 
pecially connected with that day, I am indebted to General W. T. Clark for 
direct information on the subject, and to the report of General Strong before the 
Army of the Tennessee. 

t General Strong. 
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and return to join McPherson at Giles Smith’s division. In giving this 
order, General McPherson spoke for the last time on earth to:a familiar 
' friend. Strong turned, dashing up the road towards the Seventeenth 
Corps. He found General Logan near De Gresse’s battery, gave him 
McPherson’s order, and the brigade started towards the gap indicated, 
but before they reached there they perceived the utter folly of their 
attempt to fill it, for the enemy were sweeping the roadway desperately 
with a mass of shot and shell. Strong dashed forward to the left of the 
Seventeenth Corps, where he expected to meet McPherson, but as he 
neared the grove he beheld a dismal sight. McPherson’s horse, wounded 
and riderless, was staggering about, the saddle and equipments riddled 
with bullets. It took the experienced officer but an instant to feel sure 
that the commander must be somewhere near at hand and in peril, and 
he was hurrying forward, when he encountered a wounded soldier helped 
along by an unhurt but terrified-looking man. The wounded man was 
Reynolds, his companion Sharland, and in faltering accents, “the tears 
coursing down their cheeks,” they announced that McPherson lay dead 
within the grove, declared that they had a moment previous left his re- 
mains, and in corroboration of the statement produced a knife, bunch of 
keys, etc., belonging to the commander. 

A party at once started in search of the general’s body. Wangelin’s 
brigade was still waiting orders, and from them a four-mule ambulance 
was procured. Captain Buel and his orderly, General Strong and his 
orderly, George Taylor, of the 12th Wisconsin, George Reynolds, 
and Joseph Sharland made the attempt to dash into the woods and re- 
cover the general’s remains, Reynolds, although nearly fainting from 
loss of blood, leading the way. I quote General Strong’s words : 

“Twenty or thirty yards from the main road we came upon the 
general’s remains. He was lying upon his back, quite dead, his head 
resting upon a blanket which Reynolds had placed there. His hat, 
watch, sword-belt, and field-glass were missing, and the book which he 
carried in the side-pocket of his blouse, which contained memoranda, 
papers, telegrams, etc., was also gone. His buckskin gauntlets had not 
been removed, and a diamond ring of value still remained on the little 
finger of his left hand. 

“ Raising his body quickly from the ground and grasping it firmly 
under the arms, I dragged it, with such assistance as Reynolds could 
offer, through the brush to the ambulance, and with the aid of the 
other members of our party deposited it therein, and then we all went 
out as we went in, ‘on the keen run.’ 

“When we reached a safe position the ambulance was stopped, and 
the general’s remains were placed in a proper position: his limbs were 
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straightened, his arms folded upon his breast, his head tightly bandaged 
and supported upon a blanket, and thus we carried to General Sher- 
man’s head-quarters all that remained of the gallant soldier and beloved 
commander of the Army of the Tennessee. 

“General McPherson was killed or mortally wounded between 
half-past twelve and two o’clock, and probably in less than two minutes 
from the time I left him in the execution of his orders.” 

General McPherson’s orderly with him at the time of his death 
was taken, and remained in captivity for nine months. He was at 
McPherson’s side as they entered the fatal wood. Suddenly a shadowy 
group of figures rose up on the left, speedily defining themselves to 
McPherson and his comrade as Confederate soldiers. They called upon 
the Union men to halt. McPherson raised his hat and turned quickly 
to the right, when a volley was fired. Thompson’s head was struck as 
his horse dashed against one of the trees, knocking him for a moment 
senseless, ‘ When I came to,” says Thompson, “ General McPherson 
was lying on his right side, his right hand pressed against his breast, 
and every breath he drew, the blood flowed in streams. . . . I went 
up to him and said,‘ Are you hurt?’ He raised his left hand and 
brought it down upon his left. leg, and said, ‘Oh, orderly, I am,’ and 
immediately turned over on his face, and straightened himself out, 
trembling like a leaf.” * 





* The accounts of General McPherson’s death have either been furnished to 
me by officers of his command or derived from books and papers loaned to me 
by General W. T. Clark. I have thought it best to put together the story in a 
’ condensed form, thus bringing together for the first time the various reports 
connected with the event. ; 

Captain Beard, of the Confederate army, was in command of the 5th 
Regiment, Cleburne’s division, from which came the shot that killed McPherson. 
He has furnished to the Nashville Union an interesting account of the general’s 
death, in which he says, “ He was certainly surprised to find himself suddenly 
face to face with the rebel line. My own company, and possibly others of the 
regiment, had reached the verge of the road, when he discovered for the first 
time that he was within a few feet of where we stood. I threw up my sword to 
him as a signal to surrender. Not a word was spoken. He checked his horse 
slightly, raised his hat as politely as if he was saluting a lady, wheeled his horse’s 
head directly to the right, and dashed off to the rear in a full gallop. Young 
Corporal Coleman, who was standing near me, was ordered to fire upon him. He 
did so, and it was his ball that brought General McPherson down. He was shot 
passing under the thick branches ofa tree, and as he was bending over his 
horse’s neck, either to avoid coming in contact with the limbs, or, more prob- 
ably, to escape the death-dealing bullet of the enemy that he knew was sure to 
follow him. He was shot in the back, and, as Sherman says in his ‘Memoirs,’ 
‘the ball ranged upward across the body and passed near the heart.’ A number 
of shots were also fired into his retreating staff. 
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A moment later, Thompson, half senseless, was taken prisoner. 

Young Reynolds, the wounded soldier who found the general directly 
after Thompson’s capture, reports that, having received a wound in the 
left arm, he was going to the rear to find the field-hospital, when he 
came upon General McPherson lying upon the ground, mortally 
wounded. He raised the dying general’s head, placing it upon a 
blanket, and tried to give him a drink of water from his canteen, ask- 
ing him if he had any message to communicate; but McPherson’s lips 
moved in silence only as he breathed his last. Soon after, Sharland 
came to the woods and joined Reynolds. 

The news of this terrible event spread like wild-fire. General 
Clark—who I may mention here slid his two brevets through the 
battle of Atlanta—hastened to find Logan and give him the sad tidings. 
In telling me the story, “I was weeping like a school-boy,” said Gen- 
eral Clark, “and you can think of the effect of the event, for in the 
midst of the awful emergencies of that day I remember leaning my 
head down because I could not check the fresh burst of sobs, and I can 
venture to say that not a man among us but went back to the fight from 
that hour with his eyes wet.” 

Logan was just riding along his own | corps when Clark came dashing 
up, and as the latter told his story it seemed that every nerve and fibre of 
Logan’s powerful frame vibrated with the shock. If there had been 
a listless hand, a careless heart, or a forgetful mind in the Fifteenth 
Corps on that eventful day, the scenes which followed must have fired 
such with the enthusiasm which perhaps comes to men only once in a 
lifetime. Logan, assuming command in McPhersoa’s place, dashed 
along the ranks, his first effort being to reassure and stimulate the men, 
who had been half paralyzed as the news of McPherson’s death flashed 
along the lines. “ Never shall I forget,” wrote one of Logan’s boys, 
“never will one of us who survived that desperate fight, until our dying 
day, the grand spectacle presented by Logan as he rode up and down in 
front of the line, his black eyes flashing fire, his long black hair stream- 
ing in the wind, bareheaded, his service-worn slouch hat swinging in his 





“T ran immediately up to where the dead general lay, just as“he had fallen 
upon his knees and face. There was not a quiver of his body to be seen, not a 
sign of life perceptible. The fatal bullet had done its work well: he had been 
killed instantly. Even as he lay there, dressed in his major-general’s uniform, 
with his face in the dust, he was as magnificent a looking picture of manhood as 
I ever saw.” The name or the rank of the officer whom they had killed was not 
known to Cleburne’s men; and it is due to the Confederate troops who fought 
in that terrible battle to say that the deepest sorrow for the death of such a man 
was expressed then and later. 
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bridle hand and his sword flashing in the other, crying out, in stentorian 
tones, ‘McPherson and revenge? It made my blood run both hot and 
cold, and moved every man of us to follow to the death the brave and 
‘ magnificent hero ideal of a soldier who made this resistless appeal to all 
that is brave and gallant in a soldier’s heart; and this, too, when the 
very sky was alive with whistling bullets and howling shell! If he 
could only have been painted as he swept up and down the line on a 
steed as full of fire as his glorious rider, it would to-day be one of the 
finest battle-pictures of the war.” 

How swiftly the battle developed is emphasized by scenes recounted 
to me by an eye-witness,—pictures which flashed before the vision of 
those engaged in conflict,—revelations like the sudden slides of a magic 
lantern defining themselves from out the smoke and dust, from their 
awful significance burning themselves forever into the minds of those 
who beheld them. Just before the battle began, some of McPherson’s 
staff had been at Giles Smith’s head-quarters, conversing with Belknap, 
Walker, Saunders, and Hall. An hour later General Clark encountered 
the body of Major Walker, of the 13th Ohio, stark and dead, a bullet 
through his forehead. Only those in the field saw the brave deeds done 
about them. Belknap on the parapet heard a voice amid the sound of 
crashing guns just at his side: “Shall I bring that flag over, colonel ?” 
Corporal Crowder, of the colored guard, was the speaker. “ Yes, if 
you can.” Over the parapet, through the thick of the shot, dashed 
Crowder, coming back with the battle-flag of the 45th Alabama, a 
Confederate regiment conspicuous for its valor. So close was the con- 
test, so hand-to-hand the struggle, that the combatants actually talked to 
one another. As an officer said to me, “ I looked one reb in the face and — 
told him he might as well give up: he and I both remember it.” 
Seven different times did the two armies exchange positions. A few 
moments after the capture of the flag, Belknap, recognizing Colonel 
Lampley, of the 45th Alabama, actually took him prisoner by pulling 
him over the parapet by his coat-collar. Writing of this incident later 
to Belknap, Captain Irving A. Buck, adjutant-general of Cleburne’s 
division, a gallant officer, now residing in Baltimore, says, “ Lampley 
was too slightly wounded to have caused his death, which occurred some 
days later, and it is supposed that depression from chagrin at his misfor- 
tune contributed largely to his sad end. How little cause for shame or 
mortification he had upon his own account, or that of his command, 
none other than yourself, who witnessed their gallant conduct, better 
knows.” 

A detachment of prisoners being taken about the same time, the 
question was put, “ Who will guard these prisoners?” The flash of a 
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suddenly-drawn sabre was seen, and the voice of Colonel Jones, of the 
53d Indiana, said, “Z will.’ He was seated near a tree, severely 
wounded, but ordered the prisoners around him, a tragic little company 
enough, with the dying soldier on guard. An hour later, as a stretcher 
was bearing the colonel from the field, he breathed his last. General 
Clark, riding along the line, saw suddenly two figures, first that of 

Captain Walker, shot in the thigh, then General Force bending over 
him, and at the same instant a ball passed into the latter’s cheek! Soon 

after mid-day a heavy force of the enemy gathering in the rear of the army 
captured twelve guns, including De Gresse’s famous twenty-pound Parrot 
guns. Logan, still “flashing like a meteor” through serried ranks, led 

in person Wangelin’s brigade, and, by one of the most brilliant strokes 

ever made in any battle, recaptured every gun. Seven successive charges 
of the enemy Logan routed, and when the conflict raged at its maddest, 

and the roll of musketry was fairly deafening, Logan’s voice was still to 
be heard, his dark face and flashing eyes still to beseen. That the horror 
of that tumultuous occasion did not escape him, in spite of his reckless 

bravery, was shown when at the unveiling of the McPherson statue in 

Washington he told briefly but in thrilling sentences the story of that 
day,—of the valor shown on both sides of the line. “ Right and left, left 
and right,” he said, “like a weaver’s shuttle, went the Army of the Ten- 

nessee athwart the serried ways, amid heat and dust, shot and shell, 

blood and tears, weaving the crimson net-work of revenge, till the field 

was in the bloody toils and fairly won. . . . As wave after wave of 

Hood’s daring troops dashed with terrible fury upon our lines, they 

were hurled back with a fearful shock, breaking their columns into 

fragments, as the granite headland breaks into foam the ocean billows. 

Across the narrow line of works raged the fierce storm of battle, the 
hissing shot and bursting shell raining death on every hand.” 

Upon this scene, still stormy and desperate, the summer twilight 
fell and its darkness gathered, the stars coming out in silent majesty 
above the death-stricken fields, the moonlight painting with awful 
clearness the conflict as it still raged. On groups of fiercely-fighting 
men, on Logan’s stalwart form, on the prostrate figures of the wounded 
and the dying, on the awful silence of the dead, who were alive when 
the sun rose that morning and were in the presence of their Maker 
now, the starlight and the pale rays of the moon shone alike. Men 
live who tell the story of the last hours of that battle, but tell it, if with 
flashing eye, with ’bated breath. Midnight found Logan still urging 
his men for the conclusion of what was the most desperate and yet 
triumphant conflict in his career. He had, of course, promptly assumed 
command of the Army of the Tennessee on McPherson’s death, and the 
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desultory fighting had scarcely ceased when General Clark accompanied 
Logan to Sherman’s head-quarters, where the question of permanent 
command was discussed. General Logan left with the understanding 
that he was to continue at the head of the Army of the Tennessee, 
which he had so victoriously led that day. General Sherman was en- 
thusiastic over Logan’s conduct, remarking in his “ Memoirs” that on 
that eventful day of the 22d he had let the Army of the Tennessee 
fight the battle alone. For reasons, however, which Sherman later ex- 
plained, the command of the army fell to General Howard. 

After the rush and fury of that dreadful day the men who had 
formed McPherson’s military family assembled at Logan’s head-quarters, 
—a mournful group under those midnight stars. Even the triumph of 
the day was forgotten in the sorrow which every one felt to be personal, 
for McPherson had not been at any time of his command aloof from 
his men. There was one mess, one camp-fire, one place of rendezvous, 
for his officers ; and they, accustomed to be cheered by the presence of 
their commander, gathered sorrowfully together, Logan in their midst, 
asking themselves why he had not been spared to share in the victory. 
Those who knew his life’s short story talked of its brilliancy and earnest 
purpose. No uncommon ‘areer in its outset was that of McPherson. 
Born at Clyde, Ohio, he had worked hard to obtain his education. At 
West Point he had distinguished himself, and then followed the oppor- 
tunity for putting into practice the gifts which he possessed. The cir- 
cumstances of that decade in our century were tremendous developers, 
North and South, and talent sprang into prominence, genius burned at 
its fullest, under the rush of dramatic and powerful events. McPher- 
son, dead before his five-and-thirtieth year was ended, had lived enough 
to cover boyhood, youth, and prime; and happy is he whose heroism and 
example may as proudly endure as the generations roll on. 

Early the next day General Sherman rode over the field, and Gen- 
eral Orlando M. Poe, chief of engineers,-made a careful examination 
of the locality where McPherson was killed. Later the spot was en- 
closed, and a cast-iron gun, surmounted by a shell, erected on a pedestal 
bearing McPherson’s name and the date of his death. 

General Logan on resuming command of his old corps continued to 
push forward. Skirmishing and artillery practice were kept up night 
and day. About this time a little incident occurred which will show 
the tender depths of Logan’s nature. Sherman’s army swept Hood’s 
rear, General Logan leading the advance. At Flint River the enemy 
had planted a masked battery. The puffs of smoke rising whitely 
above the deep verdure of the trees were the only indications whence 
came the shots fired by the enemy ; and General Logan’s staff rode back 
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and forth, in and out, trying to pierce the column of smoke. Above 
some evergreen shrubbery in a bend of the road was seen the yellow 
drapery in the window of a log cabin. One side of the cabin had been 
cleft in by a shell, and as General. Logan and his officers rode up they 
saw framed in the disjointed door-way the figure of an old woman, whose 
face, pale and wrinkled, looked as though wistfully searching for human 
aid or relief. General Logan immediately rode up and asked her whether 
she was in trouble. 

She lifted her sallow, anxious face, sweeping the soldierly form 
with a glance at first contemptuous and then appealing. ‘Come in, 
sir,” she said, and led the way into the wretched cabin, pointing with 
dumb misery at a mattress laid where the shell had burst in the roof. 
Stretched upon this perilous couch was the figure of a young girl, the 
widow of one of the Confederate soldiers killed at Atlanta. Half an 
hour before, she had become the mother of a child. The baby lay be- 
side her, sleeping, but uncared for, and the young mother looked as 
though she might be drifting away forever out of this strange battle- 
field in whose din and terror her fatherless child had been born. Gen- 
eral Logan at once gave orders for the care of the desolate little family, 
saw to their safe removal, and a day or two later, although nearly broken 
down by fatigue and anxiety, rode eight miles to insure their safety. On 
this occasion the grandmother declared her intention of having the baby 
baptized, and General Logan stood godfather, the staff selecting the name 
of “ Shell-Anna.” 

General Logan, after the battle of Ezra Church, and when the 
fierceness of activity lulled, returned home to take part in the Presi- 
dential campaign; but he was once more with his corps when they 
made that terrible march through the Carolinas of which General Sher- 
man has said that none could form an idea of its perils and privations 
save those who had endured them. Glaring emergencies and brilliant 
conflicts carry excitement with them, but these dreary hours in swamp 
and morass, this breasting of the waters under a pitiless rain, this period 
of almost starvation and lonely physical misery, test the commander’s 
real heroism ; and Logan during that terrible time was always alert and 
always keen, forgetting no one but himself. Breakfasting by the light of 
the camp-fire, often with the storm of sleet and hail pouring down upon 
him, his food dry corn and wretched coffee, it was generally midnight 
before he again broke his fast; and yet—I have it from the men who 
served with and under him—his courage never deserted him. General 
Clark, in speaking of this period, says that the remembrance is like a 
nightmare to him. For sixty hours he and his men ploughed their way 
through the watery swamps, dragging artillery-trains out towards the 
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banks. When the commonplace discomforts of illness are upon us, let 
us reflect upon the miseries of our “boys in blue” or “ boys in gray” 
during those days; whatever the ultimate result, think of the depress- 
ing hours they spent, not knowing what would be the final issue of the 
work to which they were sacrificing their vitality, the buoyancy of their 
youth, and every physical fibre of their being. General Clark tells me 
of a time when, worn with patient endeavor to drag the trains through 
the water, having stood up to his waist for hours in the muddy streams, 
the rain pouring down upon his face and weary shoulders, his only food 
dry corn off the cob, he hailed as the sound of an angel Logan’s voice 
piercing the darkness: “Ho, Clark, are you there?” and through 
the gloom came the bright dark face and the stalwart form of the 
chief, bringing cheer to Clark’s soul in an hour of depression which 
seemed as though it must come from the very Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

With the end of the war General Logan could not give up the 
service of his country. Weare so accustomed to considering our public 
men as tools, whether of party, clique, or personal interest, that we fail 
at times to believe in one who acts from undivided interest, and that 
interest only the service of the people. Not mine the province to 
detail the years which General Logan devoted to Congressional and 
Senatorial work. The vast number of men alive to-day who passed 
through the war and have returned to civil occupation testifies to the 
disinterestedness of the man who carried through bills which benefited 
the nation and respected the individual. His character for honesty, as 
we all know, stood the test of a Presidential campaign,—what is better 
still, it stood the test of years of public life,—of home life in which he 
so bore himself that neither enemies nor friends, neither the public nor 
the charmed circle at his fireside, could.see that he was wanting in that 
fine integrity which dignifies the man of moderate means, who has the 
courage to spend only what is his own, and who bows his head before 
no decree of fashion, no conventionality of custom, which shall lead 
him to defraud his soul of its honest purpose, his posterity of the 
inheritance of honor which is their most enduring fame. 

The last year of General Logan’s life was rendered conspicuously 
happy to those who loved him, since it saw the realization of the dream 
which had been his and his wife’s, to own a Washington home of their 
own. The dignified and solid red brick mansion on Calumet Place, 
built half a century ago, when architecture was solid, interior spaces 
wide, door-ways ample, and windows many, was selected as a residence 
by the general and Mrs. Logan. He shewed how strong had been his 
self-denial in not sooner purchasing a home by the exuberance of de- 
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light with which he found himself master of his “ain fireside,”—nay, 
shall I not say “theirs” ? for, as in the days of early married life, when 
Mary Logan, a girl of sixteen, placed her hand in his and knit her 
future into his, she was the constant companion of his life, whether in 
spirit she followed him to the Capitol or to more distant fields of work, 
or sat beside him reading, writing, discussing, and planning for the 
career which had never been marred by unholy ambitions, and which 
was therefore freed from all that was sad or depressing as middle age 
took the place of youth and its enthusiasms. To them, of course, 
flocked friends, enthusiastic admirers, the suffering and the afflicted, 
those to whom a hand-grasp of the general’s meant much, a kindly 
word of suggestion or cheer from Mrs. Logan help and encouragement, 
and the wheels within wheels of political life revolved about them with- 
out marring the harmony of that happy home. His life was active al- 
ways, regular even in its routine. His work was apt to be brought into 
the very family circle. There he would sit at his desk, writing, pre- 
paring memoranda, notes, ete., while his wife and children were near by, 
oftentimes looking up to smile and nod at a visitor, sometimes conscious, 
with good-humored recognitions, that the adjoining room had become 
half full of guests. He hated, however, wholly to absent himself from 
family life, although there were times when to pay for this indulgence 
he and Mrs. Logan together. worked out some vexed question through 
the whole night. On one occasion, as she has herself told me, for three 
nights and days, while he was searching profoundly into the honor of 
some question, they never slept, but toiled together, and he triumphed at 
the end! 

The end of this honored life came, as we know, all too swiftly. At 
Fort Donelson the general contracted the rheumatism from which he 
suffered excruciatingly at times; but this attack of last December 
seemed at first only like those which had preceded it,—painful, but 
not dangerous. He came into the library one morning, having been 
out among his favorite animals, and complained that the old enemy 
was upon him. Then, I believe, he drove out. A lady who had wished 
much to bring a friend to see him told me that, having called at the 
house, she waited his return, but they were all gathered on the porch, 
and she was about leaving, when the general appeared, driving in his 
phaeton. At once she detected something less vigorous or hopeful in 
his countenance. With his usual kindness of heart, however, he shook 
off his physical depression and turned to welcome cheerfully the young 
lady who had come so far just “to shake hands” with the hero of 
Atlanta. He went into the house, and soon after to his room. For 
two weeks he lay upon a bed of suffering in the room which seemed 
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to me, as I stood there yesterday, consecrated by that sad death-scene. 
No matter what his pain or weariness, say those who watched and 
nursed him, his interest in the family matters going forward, the 
pleasant stories of the Fair in which they were so deeply interested, 
never failed to kindle his smile and the response which always glowed 
in his eyes, and there were hours precious for all to remember, although, 
until the very last, no dread of parting was upon them. 

I think it was upon the Friday preceding his death—Christmas 
Eve—that, holding her hand tenderly in his, he asked his wife why she 
was weeping ; but she faltered in her answer, and he was silent, fixing 
his eyes upon her face and pressing her hand the closer. He knew it 
then, happily, before the gloom of death was upon him, and doubtless 
in the watches of that last Christmas Eve on earth, with the one he 
loved most in life beside him, his peace made with his Creator, his mind 
went back to the period of joyous and expectant youth, and happy, 
thrice happy and blest, were they in that hour of parting, since the am- 
bitions with which they had started out in life found them at its close 
unstained by aught which could make the one to be left turn ever from 
one recollection in their dear comradeship. What shadows of the old 
war-days, what forms and faces, may have come to the dying hero! 
‘“‘ Peace and good will to all men on earth,” was the message of the day 
which was his last on earth, but the scars of the fight which he had 
fought for his country and his people John Logan carried as eternal 
witnesses of his integrity into the presence of his God. 

As I write these words in the library so sacred to his life and its 
many occupations, I lift my eyes and can see on all sides tokens of the 
man’s vitality, which seems to be breathing in the very atmosphere. 
Portraits of his comrades hang upon the walls ; emblems and souvenirs 
are here and there; but the sword and gun hang peacefully in their 
places now. The flag yonder is a mute reminder of the past, but it 
has the glory of Donelson and Atlanta in its faded folds. Across the 
hall the drawing-rooms have windows open to the sunshine of the 
winter morning. The light falls upon spaces whose solitude seems to 
have a hidden meaning ; but, while the nation endures, can we say that 
we have not something present with us always of him to whom the 
Master must have said,— 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

One who knew him. 
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Mr. Fawcett, in the January number, objects to critics and criticism, be- 
cause of the bitterness of spirit shown by caustic remark and excitable rhetoric 
in reviewers of books. In reality, it would be hard to recall any review of a 
book as bitter and biting in tone as Mr. Fawcett’s own criticism of critics. He 
believes in homeopathic remedies, perhaps, and it would be, possibly, injurious 
to his own cause to show that any criticism could be calm: nevertheless, he would 
hardly like to claim the honor of having established his point by personal exhi- 
bition of the fact that the mere effort to be a critic unhinges one’s brain and 
ruins one’s conceptions of courtesy. Mr. Fawcett’s criticism is worth noting, 
however, by those of us who do believe in criticism, and who are therefore will- 
ing to listen even to his. His chief objection to book-reviewing is the cruelty 
of the stinging sarcasm which, from his account of it, one would take to be the 
spirit of all reviewing; but, so far as it goes to any extreme, is not the tendency 
of modern criticism far more towards fulsome flattery than towards wholesale de- 
preciation? Here and there one comes across a pin-prick or a mosquito-sting ; 
but, as a rule, the reviewer does not linger long over what displeases him, while 
he will gush in as many columns as the editor will give him over work that he 
likes. Mr. Fawcett only generalizes; he does not call by name a single review 
written in the spirit he deplores, except one written against one of his own books, 
while if he had looked about for reviews of books full of the wildest praise or 
the keenest appreciation, how many he could have found! Secondly, it is to be 
remembered that critics live only at the will of authors and publishers. If critics 
criticise, it is because authors and publishers want them to criticise. The profes- 
sional critic does not exist who would remain a critic if he had to buy the books 
he reviews; and while author and publisher think it worth while to give him 
books for the sake of what he may say about them, they must surely expect him 
to be sincere in saying what he thinks. Nor is it true that his happening to 
think unfavorably of a book, and saying so with considerable spirit, is the death- 
warrant to the author’s peace of mind that Mr. Fawcett implies. It is entirely 
true, as Mr. Fawcett states, that “a good book was never yet made unpopular 
because a critic condemned it,” nor a poor one salable because “a critic shouted 
in its behalf;” but Mr. Fawcett has lost sight of that other indubitable fact that 
many 2 book has been “made salable” by a critic’s shouting against it. Mr. 
Fawcett cannot be ignorant of the expression “damning with faint praise,” and 
when he implies that “just one brief sentence from the wise and tender lips of 
such a man as the late Mr. Longfellow” is worth infinitely more to an author 
than pages by a professional critic in the way of review, he forgets a very signifi- 
cant fact,—that there are “ wise and tender” men as incapable as the poor minis- 
ter who came near ruining Lemuel Barker’s career, of telling a young author 
the sad truth about his work, who drop their “just one brief sentence” in a way 
kindly, but not invaluable, not, indeed, of half the value to the author that a 
few columns in the Saturday Scorpion might be, even if the latter were not 
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heavily weighted with praise. How many, many people could repeat kindly 
verdict on their work from the wise and tender lips of Mr. Longfellow! but how 
few have risen to the dignity of a column in the Saturday Scorpion! The young 
author may congratulate himself who has risen to the height of being discussed. 
That your book or your poem or your article has provoked thought, challenged 
reply, received notice at some length, been thought worthy of the dignity of 
opposition, is far more of a compliment than any “wise and tender” nothing 
dropped from kindly lips at the moment, with no sense of responsibility in utter- 
ing it, and forgotten the next moment by every one but the amiably-treated 
author. “The community can find out what they want to read without your 
multiplex and bewildering counsel,” says Mr. Fawcett to the critics. Of course 
they can; there is not the slightest doubt about it. But critics do not exist for 
the benefit of the community ; they exist for the benefit of authors and publishers,— 
for the benefit of authors and publishers who want the community to find out 
something about what they didn’t want to read,—to be piqued to curiosity about 
what they would otherwise let alone, either by a good deal of praise or a good 
deal of blame, it does not much matter which. Mr. Fawcett will never be able 
to convince the community that publishers give away, and authors do without 
the royalty on, two hundred or more copies of any important book issued from 
the press, unless they have an overwhelming conviction of the value of criticism. 
Mr. Fawcett calls attention to what he considers an admirable device of Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls to get rid of superfluous criticism: they send, he says, 
copies of their books to authors of established fame, requesting a few lines of 

“opinion,” if thought advisable. But is Mr. Fawcett ignorant of the fact that 
the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls also send to the newspapers, and that the copies 
sent to the authors of established fame are only so much ezéra bid for the criti- 
cism which Mr. Fawcett thinks of so little importance? And if all publishers 
were to adopt the plan advised by Mr. Fawcett, of sending books only to “ authors 
of established fame,” how long does he suppose the authors of established fame 
would stand it? The professional critic has to read and write about every book 
. sent him; but it is to be feared that the “authors of established fame,” left to 
give an opinion if thought advisable, would think it not advisable a good deal 
oftener than would suit the publishers and authors who so frequently demand 
even of reviews and reviewers, ‘‘ Why haven’t you noticed that book yet?” More- 
over, is it possible that Mr. Fawcett does not know to how much criticism almost 
every author subjects his manuscript before publishing it? One might almost 
say the greater the author the more criticism does he try to secure, from wife, 
sister, friend, or professional critic. A recent case occurs to me as one of many. 
An author of established reputation, whose work is sure of acceptance whatever 
it may be, has been careful, out of pure regard to make his literary art as fine as 
possible, to subject his manuscript to two professional critics. Though both were 
personal friends, neither of them was of the “ wise and tender” kind ; neither hesi- 

tated to differ from the author; both knew that to discuss certain points of treat- 

ment by no means implied wholesale censure, and the delightful evenings spent 

in almost violent argument resulted in the talented author’s accepting more than 

one suggestion from his untender critics. In a letter to one of them, he states 

that he has adopted one of the suggestions, as to the wording of a single sen- 

tence, and is amazed to find how it improves the whole aspect of the scene: “It 

improves the whole flavor of the story,” he writes,—“ leaveneth the whole lump. 
Indeed, so vital is the improvement, my flesh creeps when I think, What if I had 
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left it as it stood originally ?” and again he says, “I don’t believe there is a case 
on record where one literary worker has received such generous aid from 
another ;” and, mind you, though he kindly says, “one worker from another,” 
the aid was not given by an author “ of established fame” to another authar, but 
by a critic to an author, The poor little critic could no more have written the 
splendid novel than he could have flown; yet he was able to give a suggestion 
which the brilliant author thought of importance enough to record his accept- 
ance of it in such words as the above, though the critic’s change implied censure 
of the severe kind that never falls from the “ wise and tender lips” of such kindly 
patrons as the late Mr. Longfellow. A. B. W. 


THE point of view of M: M., in asking of Margaret Harold, in the Monthly 
Gossip of January, “ Wherein lies ‘inartistic failure’?” is that Mrs. Harold is 
certainly not attractive, but that A. W. R. has not been keen-sighted enough to 
discover that Miss Woolson meant her to be unattractive. It is certainly, as M. 
M. claims, the mark of a true artist to be able to delineate a character without 
showing personal predilections ; but, according to M. M., Miss Woolson did, after 
all, have decided “ personal predilections” in regard to Margaret, when she in- 
tended to make her unattractive. An artist who does not like his heroine, but 
delineates her as a human curiosity, rarely is able to let the other personages of 
his story revolve about her in mistaken admiration, as they do in “ East Angels.” 
If he likes his hero, he may take a keen pleasure in letting his other characters 
all fail to appreciate him, meanwhile keeping the reader in the secret and holding 
outside sympathy for his Rip Van Winkle; but if he doesn’t like him, it would 
be almost superhuman art to let his other characters feel towards the hero as the 
people of “ East Angels” feel towards Margaret. M. M. states with truth, “ Why, 
history itself is full of Margaret Harolds,—full of self-elected martyrs who slew 
moral truth and beauty in a stubborn devotion to duty, robbing their idol in the 
act.” But this is not the point in question: the point is, that there have been 
indeed plenty of “self-elected martyrs,” but not plenty of self-elected martyrs 
who have been admired as charming, as well as respected for their sincerity of 
purpose. If, as M. M. suggests secondly, Miss Woolson was not using impersonal 
art, but purposely laboring to show Margaret’s overstrained idea of duty to be 
disagreeable, the “ inartistic failure” is certainly conspicuous, inasmuch as the 
general verdict of the public has had its key-note struck by the reviewer in the 
Tribune, who praises Margaret not only for her sincere conception of “ duty,” but 
for being fascinating and “ delightful,” “altogether winning” and “ beautiful.” 
One cannot claim, of course, to have seen all reviews written of a book, but of 
the very great number of “ East Angels” that I have seen, only one, which I 
wrote myself, failed to find Mrs. Harold “charming” as well as devoted to her 
conception of duty. This, then, is “inartistic failure,” from M. M.’s own point 
of view; from mine, it is inartistic failure that in trying to depict # colossal ideal, 
whether intended as her own colossal ideal or as Winthrop’s colossal ideal, Miss 
Woolson has only succeeded in creating a prig. A. W. B. 
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OR some years past it has been the custom of the small wits of the press to 
poke fun at Lord Tennyson as a dotard who is unconscious of the fact that 
he has fallen into second childhood. Were this true, it would be brutal and un- 
grateful treatment towards one who has added so much to the happiness of all 
English readers to remind him of the fact. Buta poet who at threescore pro- 
duced such magnificent work as “ Rizpah” is no superfluous veteran lagging on 
the stage. When “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’ was cabled over to this 
country it was received with the usual chorus of derision. The newspaper has 
not only the first say in such matters, but for some days it has the only say, and 
the wits seemed to be expressing the general opinion. By this time, of course, 
the voice of competent criticism has been heard, the poem has received the re- 
spectful hearing which it deserved, and the small wit has been silenced. Still, it 
is not too late to protest against the ungracious and unseemly behavior of these 
would-be funny men. It is not too late, either, to remind the many worthy 
people who allow others to shape their opinions for them, that, although donkeys 
do love to kick dead lions, it is not safe to assume that a lion is dead because the 
donkeys kick him. : 


Among the criticisms which have thus far appeared, none—not even Mr. Glad- 
stone’s—is more notable than that in the Atheneum. It has that happy choice of 
phrase, that wealth of illustration, and that peculiar ingenuity of thought by 
which the initiated have learned to identify the work of Mr. Theodore Watts. 
The Saturday Review is thoughtful and scholarly enough, and in addition to its 
regular criticism it has published a little skit intended to burlesque some of the 
ridiculers of Tennyson’s poem. This is simply a pretended criticism of “ Caliban 
upon Setebos,” in which Browning is seriously taken to task for the false the- 
ology and low ideals of his Caliban. The implied parallel is not a happy one. 
Tennyson’s is essentially a lyrical as Browning’s is a dramatic intellect. Brown- 
ing makes his way to the heart of his characters, looks abroad through their 
eyes, and speaks with their voice. No one could confound him with Caliban, or 
with Blougram, Sludge, Hohensteil-Schwangau, or any of the many persons 
whose natures he has revealed to us in their own speech. Tennyson, on the 
contrary, is never anybody but himself, even when he aims to be most dramatic. 


There is a story that a stranger once calling upon Tennyson was ushered 
into a dark room, A tall form rose as he entered, and to the stranger’s query 
answered, in melancholy tones, “No, this is not Alfred: this is Samuel, and the 
gloomiest of the family.” This gloom, this melancholia, this “divine despair,” 
as he himself phrases it, is a predominant mood with Tennyson. For a smaller 
or less balanced mind it would be a dangerous mood. Morbid pathologists tell us 
that its symptoms are a vague unrest and irritability, a fancied superiority to the 
rest of the race, a feeling that the victim is made of finer clay than his fellows, 
a love of isolation, an acute sensitiveness to criticism or opposition as being 
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prompted by hatred and malice. It causes the arrogance which often distin- 
guishes men of genius as well as patients in the incipient stages of insanity. To 
men of this stamp the world divides itself readily into two classes, the children of 
light who agree with them, the knaves and clowns who oppose them. Shelley 
addressed John Wilson Croker as one of the meanest of all God’s creatures, and 
believed that he was telling the truth. Byron, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Car- 
lyle have been betrayed into equal energy of scorn. In the present, Swinburne’s 
shrieks against those who differ from him are traceable to a similar morbid source. 
Tennyson’s intellectual life began at the time when the reaction against Byronic 
egotism and world-weariness had set in, and his mind was too broad, too far- 
reaching, not to be in accord with the higher tendencies of his age, and a leader 
of them. Yet again and again his poems voice the struggle to overcome a natu- 
ral mood. “The Palace of Art,” for instance, in one of his earliest volumes, is 
a parable, showing how a proud and arrogant soul was converted to the simpler 
humanities of life and taught to look upon the common run of men with kind- 
liness instead of scorn. It is more or less autobiographical, for the same volume 
contains “The Poet,” which teaches the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, with 
far more earnestness than the love of love. ‘In Memoriam” and “ Maud” may 
be placed in juxtaposition, as showing the two opposing elements in the struggle 
we have noted. The first exhibits the poet under the mellowing, sweetening, and 
broadening influence of a great sorrow, which takes him out of himself, swallows 
up all lesser and more selfish emotions, and disposes him to look out upon the 
world with gentle charity and sympathy. In “ Maud,” on the other hand, the 
morbid mood has free vent. The poet loses his grip upon himself and finds a 
safety-valve through which his pent-up emotions escape with a shriek. Maud, 
to be sure, is put in the mouth of a madman, an effort is made to give it a dra- 
matic form, but the effort is a failure, and you feel that the poet is simply hiding 
behind a mask to give himself freer play. 


But of the poems in which the struggle and the victory are both celebrated, 
the most magnificent and characteristic is the original “ Locksley Hall.” The 
hero has been jilted, he is sore and wretched, and he abandons himself to his 
mood. He denounces the girl, her parents, her lover, the dreams of his boyhood, 
the whole social order. But he recovers himself, recognizes the wildness of his 
words, and schools himself to self-conquest by dwelling on the insignificance of 
the individual, the mighty meaning of the race, and the splendid future unfold- 
ing before it. With advancing age, however, Tennyson has lost the power of 
self-conquest. He lets his gloom dominate him. He looks out upon the world, 
and his weary eye sees only crime, vice, horror, wretchedness. He may be wrong 
in his point of view. But art does not concern itself with points of view. You 
may not agree with the beliefs of Voltaire, Luther, or Cardinal Newman, you 
cannot deny them magnificent genius. And nobody with a feeling for poetry can 
fail to be carried away by the thunderous energy of Tennyson’s denunciations 
of the present. ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” is not only interesting for 
its self-revelations, it is the most virile and vigorous bit of verse that has appeared 
in recent English literature. : 


“The Promise of May,” a drama, which was performed some years ago in 
London with small success, and which is now bound up in the same volume with 
“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” only offers one more evidence that Tenny- 
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son’s intellect is not a dramatic one. Some of the village scenes are idyllic and 
pretty, and are even illumined by some gleams of humor,—a rare quality with 
Tennyson,—and the character of Dora has a certain sweetness and charm. But 
the mere fact that the whole aim of the piece is to enforce a serious moral shows 
a comical inability to appreciate the temper of an average audience. The moral 
itself—that agnosticism and the seduction of young girls go hand in hand—is 
hardly a fair one to draw until we have some authoritative statistics as to the 
relative frequency of seduction among professed agnostics and professed Chris- 
’ tians; and one cannot help feeling an amused sympathy for that eccentric ag- 
nostic who rose from his seat while the play was being performed and loudly 
protested against the injustice done to his co-antireligionists. 


Some dozen years ago, when “ A Passionate Pilgrim” and “ The Madonna 
of the Future” and other little masterpieces were appearing in the Galaxy and 
the Atlantic over the signature of Henry James, Jr., many of us who were active 
readers of periodicals used to be exasperated that this brilliant young author 
seemed to be making so little headway with the public. “ Roderick Hudson” 
came out, and rather disappointed us; “The American” followed, and justified 
our most sanguine expectations; yet Henry James, Jr., though he had a small 
number of devoted admirers, though many critics praised him, was still ignored 
by the public. At last “Daisy Miller’ made him known to two continents. 
Bret Harte, again, had published his “Condensed Novels” and his “ Luck of 
Roaring Camp, and other Sketches,” he had gained a following, and a very en- 
thusiastic one, but he had no public until the appearance of the “Heathen 
Chinee.” Among the number of brilliant young writers whose work is growing 
in strength and in favor, are there not several whose names may, by some lucky 
stroke, to-morrow or the next day become household words? There is J.S. of 
Dale, for example. In any brief summary of modern American literature his 
work might be overlooked without evoking any general protest. Mr. Howells, 
in his late admirable little chat upon short-story writers, has forgotten him alto- 
gether. Yet this author has at his command such stores of pathos and humor, 
such delicate fancy, such exquisite grace, that it is a marvel he is not better 
known. In the “Sentimental Calendar,” which he has just published through 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, there are three stories at least—“ Mrs. Knollys,” ‘‘ The 
Consul at Carlsruhe,” and “In a Garret””—which ought to have made his literary 
fortune. They are all slight in texture, hackneyed, if you choose, in plot, yet 
the witchery of art he has thrown over them makes them positive masterpieces 
in their way. When will he produce his “ Daisy Miller”? 


Barrett Wendell is another writer who is less known than he deserves to be. 
His “‘ Duchess Emilia” had a succes d’estime, but it was not widely popular. His 
last book, “ Rankell’s Remains” (Ticknor & Co.), is a masterly satire. Its moral 
is excellent, and much needed at these times when Mammon is the only god that 
has retained a more than tepid worship. The hero is an amalgamation of A. T. 
Stewart and Jay Gould, and the leading incidents in the career of those 
worthies have been skilfully’blended into unity. The book does not pretend to 
be more than a sketch. Only the bold outlines of Rankell’s character are given. 
We are shown both sides of his nature, to be sure,—the tenderly sentimental side 
which he strove against and repressed, the hard, cruel, and repulsive side which 
he cultivated and presented to the world. These are roughly yet powerfully 
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drawn ; they affect you strongly in this crude shape, but the author does not 
attempt to pluck the heart of the mystery and harmonize these conflicting ele- 
ments. In other words, Rankell’s character is presented as a problem. Now, 
a social philosopher like George Eliot recognizes no problems, but aims to 
give the solution that robs them of their problematic character. We can under- 
stand the banker Bulstrode, in “‘ Middlemarch :” under similar circumstances we 
can imagine ourselves becoming Bulstrodes. But we do not understand Rankell. 
We are simply interested and perplexed. 


The blight of tiresomeness which has fallen of late upon Henry James 
seems to have affected also some of the younger men who have grown up 
under his influence. Mr. W. H. Bishop’s “The Golden Justice” would have 
been an excellent novel if he had not tried so hard to make it a great one. The 
central idea is worthy of Hawthorne. The character of David Lane, whom a 
sudden ungovernable impulse has urged into crime, who hides his secret from 
the world, yet feels the constant sting of conscience and writhes under the honor 
and success that crown his career, and who is urged to the extraordinary substi- 
tute for confession which renders the golden statue of Justice above the court- 
house a haunting Nemesis, is admirably worked out. All the purely romantic 
part, in fact, is worthy of high praise. But the political scenes, the legal scenes, 
the scenes of low life, the long conversations between the men and women, who 
seem afflicted with a desire to present their own characters artistically and 
picturesquely,—these, with all their cleverness, retard the progress of the story 
and distract the reader’s interest. 


“The Memoirs of Robert E. Lee,” which has been written by General A. L. 
Long, with the assistance of General Marcus J. Wright (J. M. Stoddart & Co.), 
will take its place in the literature of the civil war as the authoritative life of 
the leader of the Confederacy. General Long was a member of General Lee’s 
personal staff from the time of the first fight before Richmond to the end of the 
war, and took an active part in the important engagements during that period. 
He therefore writes as an eye-witness of these events and a trusted personal friend 
of the hero of them. His style has the enthusiasm and ardor which we are ac- 
customed to from natives of warmer latitudes than our own, and he communi- 
cates something of his spirit to the reader. The value of the work is enhanced 
by the documentary evidence and the correspondence which he has gathered 
together. The maps are remarkable for elegance and for accuracy. : 


Among the young poets who have recently come to the fore and give ex- 
cellent promise for the future, Clinton Scollard occupies a high place. His 
second book, “ With Reed and Lyre,” shows a distinct advance upon “ Pictures 
in Song.” Our readers cannot have forgotten “As I came down from Leba- 
non,” with its Oriental picturesqueness, nor that pleasant little idyl “ The 
Dryad.” Many of the other poems, “In the Library,” “ Premonition,” “In 
Woods Arcadian,” “The Book-Stall,” etc., have a dainty grace and a fine feeling 
for the niceties of rhythm. 
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PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for years, i 
To a and though I am now fifty-eight years old, my J . re] | d 
hair is as thick and black as when I was 
twenty. This preparation creates a healthy 
Good growth of the hair, keeps it soft and pliant, Ag ©. 
prevents the formation of dandruff, and is I 
@ perfect hair dressing.”— Mrs. Malcolm B. Sturtevant, Attleborough, Mass. 
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Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


A Fair Skin, 


Free 1rom r’1mples, Blotches, Sores, and Tan, is assured to those who use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the best and most reliable of all blood medicines. 

“Until recently, my face had been| ‘We consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a 
covered with Pimples ever since I was | real blessing. For Pimples and Eru 
fifteen years old. _ I took four bottles of | tions of every description, it is a positive 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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The Prophylactic Tooth Brush for Adults and 


Children. 


clean the teeth; no other its equal. 


A sure prophylactic, as it will thoroughly 


Recommended by 


eminent Dentists in the United States and Europe. 


Equally true of the Florence Dental Plate Brush. 
For all wearing Artificial Teeth, personal comfort is only 
possible when this brush is used. For sale by all Dealers 
in Toilet Goods. Circulars and full information on ap- 
plication to Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 





THE BEST CALICOES. 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS, 


SILVER GRAYS AND BLACK AND WHITES 


MOURNING PRINTS. 
NOVELTIES IN 


HDDYSTONE 


FANCY PRINTS. 
FAST COLORS. 


A] LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND BOYS 


will find something they need in our new cata- 
logue of housekeeping and useful articles, hardware 
specialties and novelties. Send stamp for copy. 


WEBSTER HARDWARE AND SPECIALTY CO., 
59 Murray St., New York City. 


: “CHAMPION” CASH OR 
DEED BOXES. 18 Sizes. 
Each secured by our “‘ Cham- 
aol Keyless Lock. If not 

ept by local dealers, we send 








mis samples on receipt of price. 
Send 2centstamp. Illus. List and Nickeled Steel Pocket 
Tool. MILLER LOCK CO., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Specimens of 20 American Woods. 
$2.00 DISPLAYED IN 
‘ ASE. Invaluable to 
Architects, Builders, Me- 
chanics, and Schools, Cir- 
culars free. Address 
THE HAVENS CABINET, 
‘212 and 214 Pine Street, 
ERsEy City, N. J.. 


KIMBALL’S SATIN 


STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES 


ai People of refined taste who 
He desire exceptionally fine cigar- 
acm ettes should use only our 

ACK aS Straight Cut, put up in satin 
” he f Jt) packets and boxes of 10s, 20s, 

7% 








50s, and 100s. 
14 Prize Medals. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 





Peaceful Revolution. 


Froebel, Pestalozzi, The Quin- 
cy Method, The Kindergarten, 
all outdone and eclipsed by our 
Comprehensive Wherewithal System of Educa- 
tion by A Philadelphia Lawyer. The Book 
form at 60c. for individuals and families, the 
Chart form for Schools, promises complete 
revolution in the expense and time of securing 
an education. To -be used under license to 
States, Cities, and Towns at Ioc. per capita per 
annum or special arrangement. Remit stamps, 
check, or postal order with orders. THE 
WHEREWITHAL MANUFACTURING 
PUBLISHING CO:, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 
A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
tng sk for several days’ writing. . Can be carried in the 
et. Alwa r use. uxu! persons 
who care to pon te their individuality in walling. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Oor. of Nassau and Liberty Streets, N. ¥. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 


POCKET KNIFE 
GIVEN AWAY! 








ves 08 
send 5 knives ‘and sul ptions for $1.25. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Address YOUNG AMERICA, 188 La Salle St., Chioago, Ilh 
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How to Grow Fruits. 
How to Grow Flowers. 
How to Grow Vegetables. 
How to Grow Trees. 
How to Grow Shrubs. 
How to Grow Vines. 





For the “ How to Do” in all branches of gar- 
dening, the best guide and helper is 


THE AMERICAN CARDEN, 
A magazine of practical gardening. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR. 


Reduced from $2.00, and all premiums abol- 
ished, and the magazine greatly improved in 
every way. 





Specimen Number for 10 Cents, 


E. H. LIBBY, 


47 Dey Street, New York. 





ANNUAL SALE 
SILKS, VELVETS, PLUSHES, ete. 


James McCreery & Co. have com- 
menced their Annual Sale at Retail of 
Silks, Velvets, Plushes, etc. 

This opportunity of purchasing the 
most Fashionable and Reliable char- 
acter of goods is most respectfully rec- 
ommended. The prices their stock will 
be offered at will make it undoubtedly 
profitable to make selections now, even 
if the goods are not required for imme- 
diate use. 

Mail orders promptly and carefally 
filled. Address 
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HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
INCREASE YOUR WORK TO YOUR EMPLOYER. 
DO THIS by MAKING YOURSELF QUICK at FIGURES. 


HOW TO BECOME 


QUICK_4t_ FIGURES 


Nota “ lightning calculator,” but a collection of 
rules and suggestions, giving the shortest, quickest, 
and best method for every-day business transac- 
tions. Just such information as every business 
man should possess, and every boy be taught, but 
not to be found in school-books, 


READ CONDENSED TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


ADDITION.—Drill Table. From left to right. Gen- 
eral Rules. Grouping. Ledger. columns. Lightnin 
method. Results only. The easy method. Wit! 
periods. 2 and 3 columns at once. Amusing Arith- 
metic. Bank transactions. Bills of exchange. Brokers’ 
technicalities. ‘ 

INTEREST.—Bankers’ method. By cancellation. 
Common method. For days _ More or less than 60 
days. Partial payments. To find the principal. To 
find the rate. To find the time. Vermont rule. 6 per 
bose method. $12.00 rule, or lightning method. Mark- 

goods. 


OL aT 20M. —Ataant arts. Contractions. 
Cross method. Sliding method. uaring. When the 
tens are alike. Table of multiples. 


Price, $1.00, post-paid. All dealers. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y. 


> AMERICAN 
DIXON’S GRAPHITE PENCILS, 


util Mm 
Unequalled for smooth and ae leads. If your stationer 
does not keep them, mention LiprincoTr’s MAGAZINE 
and send 26 cents for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jerszy City, N. J. 


For Reducing Family Expenses, Mole Fn 
publishers. New School-Books lower than publishers’ 


wholesale list prices, Second-hand School-Books in 
portion. Over 2000 different titles (representing all publish- 
ers), with classified index, showing quickly | e different 
authors in the various branches of study. Mailed free on 
application. We also issue ‘‘ Catalogue B’’ of prices we 
pay for Second-hand and New School-Books. 

Arruur Hinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


WI GOA- 
Core 


Chocolate for family use. 
ee Soe Soa nvaluable for D eptics 











Reaqu 
But t/ a 10 at 
ind Children, 07 Bay of pour dealer, or soa fo ame 
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CONSTIPATION. 


Better than any Medicine. 


E Mei 


| Bumend| 
FOOD 


EMERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

GENTLEMEN,—After having given your Aléumenoid Food a thorough trial in cases of 
Chronic Dyspepsia and Constipation, I am convinced that in the former it is “ par excel- 
lence,” and in Constipation it has no equal in restoring the system to its natural and normal 
condition. A lady patient having been troubled with Constipation for many years, and having 
tried many remedies and most of the prepared foods, at last, some four or five months since, com- 
menced the use of the Emerson Albumenoid Food, the effect of which has been truly marvellous. 
In cases of Chronic Constipation I would recommend it as the best remedy ever offered to 


suffering humanity. Very truly yours, S. G. PRIEST, M.D. 
le ° 9 — 


READ THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING CASE: 
New York, December 15, 1886. 














This Food is not treated with Pepsin, Pancreatine, or digestive ferment of any kind. 

It contains no Drug, Medicine, Stimulant, or artificial aid to digestion. 

It has received a hearty endorsement and approval by the medical profession. 
physicians free on application. 


—-I SOLD BY DRUGGISTS.i— 


Samples to 








PREPARED ONLY BY THE 
EMERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


43 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


‘uMOUY LASUOD 20 


ISIVA OIZILNAIOS ou oy; sv 
suurorsfyd yuourue <q poszopuy AT Tesr0azun sy 


as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 


Best Lake Trout Flies, per dos., $1.75. 
Best Reversed Wing Trout Flies, per dot, 
$1.25. 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physicians 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and 
low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting 
the ‘‘ Flynt Hose Support”’ each side of the hip, also, the 
most correct voy to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, 
under and outside petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows 
the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, appreciated by 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports 
attached. No.6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 
illustrates how the warf threads of the cross at 
vight angles in the back, insuring in every waist THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

> Our “ Manual,” containing 6 pages of readi 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 3t9 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Best Split Bamboo Fly Rod, with Nickel- 
Plated Trimmings, price, $11.00. 
Price of same, with German Silver Trim- 
mings, $13.00. 
Chubb’s “ New Illustrated List” of Anglers’ 
Supplies, for 1887, is now ready. Send for 
one. Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
The Fishing Rod Manufacturer, 





Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 
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Gate City Stone Filter Co. 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT AT 


Union Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, XY, 


SALESROOMS AT 


630 Broadway and 69 E, Sith &t., New York City, | PAR 
DON'T DRINK IMPURE WATER, | (eke 
THE BEST FILTER EYER INVENTED. 


Cheap ones for the Kitchen. 
Fine Porcelain, with Ice- 
Chambers, for Dining-rooms and 


Offices. 
Lasts a lifetime without change. 


"NO METAL USED. 


All Common Metals Generate 
POISON when in contact with 


Water. 
S@NO CHARCOAL, Sand, 
or other Com d used. They SEASO NABLE. 
all Absorb, become : 
i Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Prevents Chapping. The best for Skin Diseases, 
ATER Washing Baby, Dandruff, etc. 
Our ice-chamber does not allow | Mnapp’s Throat Cure. 3 
gp the melted ice to mingle Lozenges. For Throat and Voice. Quick ; satisfying. 
Re with the filtered water. godsend to vocalists. Invaluable in emergencies.” 
oe aronnr gros *,3| Packer’s Cutaneous Charm. 
ery Cures Chafing, Ch Cracked Hands, Salt 
be hg cleaned as 6 Rheum, etc. It cee tthe skin like velvet. 
P The Usten Porcelain Works manu- 25 Cents each. Druggists. 
acture China Tableware for Families cards 
and Hotels. Fine Porcelain Dinner Spinal tegen . 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., P. 0, Box 2986, N.Y. 


Sets in stock and made to order. 


A Perfect Toilet Soap 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON'S 


PURE PALM 


Pressed Cakes. ... . . $1.25 per dozen. 
Old Dry Blocks ..... 80 cts. per lb. 
In Bars .... * 4 20 cts. per Ib. 


532 ST. JOHN S ’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! ‘FLORIDA. 
e, a district unexcelled 


Press $3.00. Circular Press $8.00, News- | Sevituz, onthe high pine rid, 

aper Size, $44.00. Type-setting easy. | for fruit and vegetables, with ightful climate, is a fast- 
Printed directions. Send 2 stamps for our | mail station on the North and th Railway Trunk 
- list of Presses, Type, etc., to factory. Line, eighty miles south of Jacksonville, and has a com- 
KELSEY & 0O., Meriden, Conn. lete system of water-works and sewerage. An excellent 
tel is ra a Lots for sale on reasonable terms. 

Address le Company, Seville, Fla. 

Mason Youn, President, 35 Wall be. N.Y. 


gRic G S & Co R. H. Mason Sec’y and Treas., Seville, Florida. 





























Ss a 
Sole Invent -OF- nd Patentees 
A Fall Set of 


TRANSFERRING PAPER, Neg/’! Attachments, 
FOR STAMPING FOR EMBROIDERY. con WARRANTED 
Woars. Send for 


Importers of Fine Embroidery Silks, Foloselle, and ' Circular. 
ag a By Cc. A. WOOD & Cco., 


Etching Silks. Send 2 cent stamp for circulars. 
104 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK. 7 N. 10th St., Phila., Par 
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The Sargent Manufacturing Company, 
OF 814 AND 816 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





WHO ARE THEY? 


They are the successors to the business of Geo. F. Sargent. 


WHO IS GEO. F. SARGENT? 


He is widely known as having devoted many years to the devising and developing 
numerous useful articles for the necessity, comfort, and luxury of invalids. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF HIS DEVICES? 


His “ Monarch Reclining Chair,” as the name indicates, is without a peer in artistic 
design and perfection of construction, or the qualifications to the comfort of its occupant. 
It is capable of every kind of adjustment and'at the same time is as attractive to the eye as 
it is comfortable to the body. It is universally accepted as the best of its class in the world. 


IS THAT ALL? 
No. His Invalid’s and Fracture Bed ranks as being the most perfect ever devised. It is so 
‘ constructed that its occupant may be placed in any position that is possible for the human 
body to assume, and so easily manipulated that a child can handle a giant. 


ANYTHING MORE? 
Yes. His Solid Comfort Back-Rest and his Invalid’s Folding Bed-Tray are household 
words among invalids everywhere. 


WHAT ELSE HAS HE DONE? 


Recognizing the necessity of perfect sanitary arrangements in the sleeping-room, from the 
susceptibility of the human system to inhale poisonous gases during sleep, thus inviting dis- 
se he has devised the only absolutely odorless commode that has ever been offered to 
the public. 


WHAT NEXT? 


To answer in detail would occupy unnecessary space. Suffice it to say that he has giver 
equal attention to the luxuries as well as the necessities of invalids. There are many things, 
such as Rolling-Chairs, Carrying-Chairs, Reading-Tables, Leg-Rests, Appliances for Read- 
ing and Writing, etc. Whatever he has done, has been done well. 


WHAT DO THE SARGENT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY PROPOSE TO DO? 


This Company has been organized to carry out in fullest detail that which Mr. Sargent has so 
well begun. They propose with their ample facilities to group together in one establishment 
every approved appliance, as far as known, that will conduce to the alleviation of suffering, and 
contribute to the comfort of the sick and helpless. They propose to deal with their patrons 
in such a manner as Shall inspire perfect confidence. They propose that their name, attached 
to any article that they either make or sell, shall be a guarantee of its excellence. 


They are now prepared to furnish, as far as the several devices are perfected, every kind of 
Reclining-, Rolling-, Carrying-, and Night-Chairs, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 
Also all such things as Invalids’ Beds, Invalids’ Lifts, Crutches, Commodes, Earth Closets, 
Rubber Sanitary Goods, etc. : 

They publish an Illustrated Catalogue, describing their various devices in detail, which they 
a send free on application, and they invite correspondence relative to everything in their 
ine. 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 and 816 Broadway, New York. 
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STORY AND CLARK CHRISTIE & CO.’S 
ORGANS. PIANOS. 


A. G. CLEMMER’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN ROOMS, 


1423 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











We make a specialty of fancy wood cases in Mahogany, Cocobola, 
Rosewood, French Walnut, etc. 

Our prices are reasonable, and terms easy if so desired. 

We don’t think you are acting wisely to deprive yourself and family the 
pleasures and advantages of music, when $xo monthly will purchase a first- 
class piano, and $5 monthly an elegant organ. 

We shall be glad to have you call and examine our fine stock, or will send 


you descriptive catalogues, if you will kindly write for such. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS OUTTING AND FITTING. 
The Only Genuine 
EBENCH SYSTEM 
Cutting and Fitting, 


IS PUBLISHED BY 


James MeCail & Cecy 


No, 46 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
All other socalled French systems are BOGUS, 
Send two (2) cent stamp 
YST 


lains what the S 
teatimonials Address. James MoCaut & Co., 46 East 


14th Street. New York. 
Prease Mention TH1s MAGAZINE. 


ADAMS, RICHTER & CO., 
371 Canal St., New York. 
so one Sole Manufacturers of the 


% NEW YORK 
> CAMBRIC 


* Window Shades, 


These goods are made in all the fashionable colors, 
and will not crack, curl, or fade. 
§ Weare also importers and manufacturers of 


*{SCOTCH.HOLLAND SHADES, 


in all colors. Srorz SHApEs made to order in Plain, 
Opaque, Dadoed, Striped, and Plaid Cloths. Samples free. 
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Send for our New Ilustrated Catalo, 
5 DUPLEX STE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





PERFECT STEAM-BEATING AT A LOW COST, 


" 
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ie DRUGGISTS SELL REAR 


EARS Scar 


E. Es NGLISH 
; Cometexion : OAP. 


7 cap) must be considers as 
(Means of Gracefand a 
Ay lergyman oie Tecommends 
moral things should > — 

to recommend 

told that my commend ation 
Pears’ Soap\ tras opened for j 
a large sale in the nite 

am willing to stand by every word in 
favor of it that I ever uttered, Aman 
must be fastidious indeed wm iS not 


satisfied Fly tn it, 


Bi —, PEARS SOAP 





EAR 


W a> A ae 
Pict A x ab Mey oo 


att on the 


Prof. SIR ERASMOS WILSON, F.R.8., 


Pres, of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, ‘england 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Complexion 
and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. ithout 
them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepeced. for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive 
to the weather, Winter or Summer., In England it is pre-eminently the complexion 
Soap, and is recommended by all the best authastties, as, - account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, and 
a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety condition imparted and 
says eave and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. 

mh. gogo and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
enamel it as the eo eeennes luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent 
economy is remarka 

15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


PEARSE 


TPEARS SOAP 


y 
i) 


PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is for sale 
throughout the United States, and in all other parts of the world, 
and its praises are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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gun. 
F LAVORS, 


Extracts of Choicest 
THE fe ner Unequated rere h Fee “ 
Thousands of Winning friends 
everywhere. D! oS TnEnE SALES WITH THEM, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





LapiEes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
fn time,” Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


re 
HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


The most Powerful Healing 
Ointment ever Dikenerat 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve cures 


s 
‘Henry's Carbolic Salve allays 


Burns 
Henry's Carbolic Salve 


Pim 
pitenry's Carbolic Salve cures 


c aenry’s Carbolic Salve heals 
Ask for Henry’s—Take No Other. 
{BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS.9 
Price 25 cts., mail prepaid 30 cts. 


JOHN F. HENRY & 00., New York. 
€8Write for Muminated Book. 





heals 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


AGENTS WANTED for two new fast-selling arti- 
cles. Samples free. C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 











FRAGRANCE 


SEAUTYAND | 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wnrrs, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swFer. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 








sRAIBEDWIRE 
MIR RO 


hi the head. 
ih the, hate oct i 
or gathering dam i 
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DISEASE CURED WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
Magnetism utilized as never before for Healing the Sick. 


Genuine Magnetic Appliances 


CLASSIFIED. 


WAGNETI INSOLES for cold feet and bad 


circulation. $1.00 per pair. Send 
size of shoe worn. i 


Send for circulars. 

WRISTLETS for hand paral- 
sis, sprained wrists, etc. Price 

end for circular. 
ANKLETS for lame and weak 
ankles. Pricegz.coeach. Send 

Send for circulars. 
SLEEPING CAP for nervous 


MAGN ET [ headache, neuralgia, sleepless- 


ness. Price $2.00. Send for circular. 


MAGNETIC SCIATIC SHIELDS will posi- 


per 


NETI 


size of ankle. 


tively cure sciatic rheumatism, 
hip-disease, etc. Price $5.00. Send size of waist 

and leg at hip. Send for circulars. 
OFFICE CAP for gentlemen 
troubled with nervous headache 
or neuralgia ; will give relief immediately. Price 
$5.00 each. Send size of hat worn. Send for circulars. 
GN TI KNEE CAP for rheumatism in 
the knee is a positive cure. It 
will reduce the swelling and restore to natural size 
immediately. Price $2.00 each. Send size of knee. 


Send for circulars. 
LUNG PROTECTORS are 


AG N ET | C priceless to persons with weak 


-CARNRICK’S: 
SOLUBLE FOO 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics and Aged People. 
that di- 


n milk, 
TH 
th 


Ee that 
EON LY 5S OP ie 
without the addition of cow’s milk 
THE ONLY FOOD that re- 
moves from infancy all neces- 
sity, danger and annoyance of a 
R wet nurse. 
\ ERS 
We TANEW RY MOTHERS 
of milk will be an 
quality at once ¢mproved. 
IF THE CHILD Is RESTLESS, change partially 
from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for Rhenish 
Prussia, says: “CARN RICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD is the best of all the foor's I have ever 
examined.’ 

‘SOUR BARY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS,” by Marion 
Harland. Book of 64 pages, giving careful instructions for 
bringing up the little ones, Sent free by 

REED & CARNRICK, N. ¥. 





ungs. They prevent and cure cold, rh 

tism, neuralgia, pneumonia, throat troubles, 
and catarrh. Price $5.00. Send for circulars with testi- 
monials. 


NET] THROAT SHIELDS cure 

sore throat and tonsillitis. A 

benefit to elocutionists, public s ers, and 

singers. They strengthen the vocal cords and 

revent hoarseness. Send for circular. Price $1.00 each 
y mail. Send size of neck, 


AGNETI ABDOMINAL SUP- 


PORTERS for ladies will 
positively cure lame back, female weakness, 
etc. Consultation free.~ Price of Belt, with 

agnetic Insoles, $10.00. Send measure of waist and size 

of shoe worn. Lady attendants. Send for new treatise. 

NETI LEGGINS for gout, rheuma- 

tism, lame legs, fever sores, 

and varicose veins. These leggins have ac- 

quired universal praise for their medical quali- 

ties, and for the ease with which they are worn. Price 

$3.00 each by mail. Send size of leg around calf and 
ankle. Send for circular. 


AGNET C KIDNEY BELTS for gentle- 
men will itively cure ner- 
vous debility, ——— and liver difficulties, and 


all weakness. Consultation free. Price of Belt, 
with Magnetic Insoles, $10.00. Send measure of waist 
and size of shoe worn. Send for the ‘‘ New Departure in 
Medical Treatment without Medicine,”’ with thousands 


of testimonials. 
A NETI FRICTION MITTS 
promptly alleviate indiges- 
tion, constipation, kidney and liver trouble. 
Quickly remove backaches ng wie to ladies, 
and impart wonderful vigor to the whole body. Persons 
of sedentary habits and impaired nervous power will find 
them a valuable companion. Price $2.00 each by mail, 
post-paid. Send for circulars. 
A NETI JACKETS OR CORSETS 
for ladies and gentlemen cure 
chronic rheumatism, gout, lumbago, paralysis, 
bronchitis, lung diseases, and other complaints, 
which baffle the skill of our best physicians. Price 
$20.00 each, with Insole. 
Persons living at a distance who cannot consult us in 
pe should give a clear statement of their difficulties 
y letter, and we will designate the kind and quality of 
appliances required in each case to effect a cure. Send 
your address for the ‘‘ New Departure in Medical Treat- 
ment without Medicine,” with thousands of testimonials. 


THE MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO., 
184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
AGENTS WANTED. 








HALF A MILLION 


GARDENS 


are annually sown and planted with 





CATALOGUE No. 48a, 140 pages, size, 
11x8% inches, is profusely illustrated, and 
contains 2 beautiful colored plates. Mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be 
deducted from first order. Please be sure to 
order Catalogue by the number (48,)- 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Diseases. 


Invalids need no longer dread to take that 
great Cry for Consumption, Asthma, and threatening Coughs, 
—Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. As prepared by Dr. Wilbor it is 
robbed of the nauseating taste, and also embodies a preparation 
of the Phosphate of Lime, giving nature the very article required 
to aid the healing qualities of the Oil, and to re-create where dis- 
ease has destroyed. It also forms a remarkable tonic, and will 
cause weak and debilitated persons to become strong and robust. 
It should be kept.in every family for instant use on the first ap- 
pearance of Coughs or Irritation of the —T. Manafactared 
only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 








aGH af? FAR AFT ? 
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E sure to get and critically examine the 
39th Annual Report of the roms 
‘Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
most prosperous institution in the State of 
Pennsylvania for Insuring Lives. 

Assets increased from $9,700,000 to 
$11,400,000. 

Surplus increased nearly a quarter of 
a million of dollars. 

More members added and more gain 
in insurance than in any previous year, the 
total issues being nearly twelve millions 
of dollars. 

Nearly half a million of dollars appro- 
priated to dividends for policy-holders during 
the current year, thus reducing the cost of 
their insurance. 

Get 39th Statement and full descriptive 
literature by application to the Home Office, 
g21 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, or from 


representatives in all cities and large towns. 
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spore heard Adare 
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or call on F. HISCOX, 8§3 Broadway, Sm 


T ED Ladies and ieee to is crochet 
work at home; city or count: onety work, 
WESTERN LACE MFG. C 
218 State Srt., eet Iuu. 
FACE, HAN a FEET, 


and all their im: 
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all herfriends as it is to a@ppearaD very valua| 
. Send Sole of parer ene sizo of the Ring you wish. 
ILLUSTRAT ~ 4 OMPANION is a mammoth 
G4column 16p e paper finely Niivecrated by fullpage 
engravings of arciecie rn and coutains Svories, Sketches, 
Poetry, Anecdotes, Wit ey | a and in fact all thas 
‘oes to make up a& Wherever 
tis once taken it is aniversally as ourrenewals 
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for 25 rear too liberal ba omer oa passed py a 
satisfaction ja-rmtes sisa 
s0 WRITE TODAY. Y, as thi his will not appear aga b+ ad 


E-F. NASON, Publisher, Ill Nessau St.N-¥ 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND 
GRANTING ANNUITIES, 


No. 481 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED MARCH IO, I8i2. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL + = «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS 2 - -« 1,500,000 


Chartered to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
‘TRUSTEES,GUARDIANS, ASSIGNEES,COMMITTEES, 
RECEIVERS, AGENTS, etc.; and for the fuithful perform- 
.ance ofall such duties all its Capital and Surplusare liable. 


ALL TRUST INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPA- 
“RATE AND APART FROM THE ASSETS OF THE 
COMPANY. 

INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY DEPOSITS. 
SAFES IN THEIR BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS 
FOR RENT. 








The protection of their Vaults for the preservation of 
‘WILLS offered gratuitously. 


‘Gold and Silver-Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received 
‘for safe-keeping under guarantee. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY N. PAUL, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JARVIS MASON, TRUST OFFicER. 
WM P. HENRY, SEc’y AND TREAS. 
WM. L. BROWN, JR., ASs’T SEC'Y AND TREAS, 


DIRECTORS. 
‘LINDLEY SMYTH, CHARLES W. WHARTON, 
HENRY N. PAUL, Eowarp H. Coates, 
ALEXANDER BIDOLE, Peter C. HOutis, 
CHARLES H. HUTCHINSON, JOHN R. FELL, , 
ANTHONY J. ANTELO, Wittiam W. JUSTICE, 
‘CHARLES S. Lewis, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 








Georce Ww. a, 


MODERN COTTAGES. 
Just Published. — 


A peoction) work. Over 120 illus- 
trations. C from $1000 
ward, etc. Valuable Rint on dwell- 


‘118 narned Building, Syracuse,¥8.7. 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy 


will quickly cure any case of hernia or rupture. Ex. 
planations and testimonials free. Address 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 











. 
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SET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN 
EST FOR sea 
nomy an —. 


LEADING | RETAILERS 


everywhere. Sen 
setae 


ae = » FERRIS BROS, toe 
MARSHALL FIELD & C0, CHICAGO, 


LESALE WESTERN A 


on capes CANCY WORK, 


FOR LADIES’ 


We have been in the: FANCY WORK Business for 
years, and make it a point to keep up with the times. 


HAVE YOU GOT 


INGALLS’ NEW 1887 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


And Special Wholesale Price-List 


of Stamped Goods, Fancy Work Materials, 
Stampin Outits, Briggs: wgnater Vt ye amg 
Fancy Work Books; etc.? Price, 10 cents. 
IT 1S FINELY ILLUSTRATED, wmpeci lots of NEW 
GOODS, and — are lower than eve 
Special Offer :—We will send this ‘CATALOGUE 
FREE to any address for ONE TWO-CENT STAMP. 


Address J. EF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
A NEW CATALOGUE OF 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


The last time that Mr. Briggs was over rom England, 
we told him that kis Catalogue was not suited to the 
wants of the American. Ladies. He saw the point, and 
has made up a Catalogue, printing the Number, Size, 
and Price on each Pattern, so that a lady can tell just 
what the pattern will cost without hunting up the price- 
dist. Briccs’ New CaTarocus ts @ bo0k of 230 pages, 
and contains HUNDREDS of or ony ae Briccs 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, ty eel w Designs. 
We send this Catalo, oat paald, y *: 10 cts. 
BRIGGS’ SILK and eros is Kb og ~ 

moshing the TRANSFER Patterns. Bri 
SHape Carns show 300 SHApgs of the Si/& and Fos. 
to select colors from. Price, 15 cts. 
RIGGS’ SILK GUIDE. This book gives a list 
of the Coxors to be used in working the Transfer 
Patterns. Pricg 10 cts. Samples of Briggs’ TransFer 
Patterns for 6 2c. Stamps. (12 ots.) 

Everything in this advertisement for 18 2c. Stamps. 

(86 cts.) J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, 
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D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and most complete Seed Eatab- 
lishment in America. 

LANDRETHS’ GARDEN SEEDS are grown from 
Seed Srocxs carefully selected from TRIAL Seed Beds. 

FLOWER SEEDS. Our Stock of Flower Seeds is 
large, and comprises the best American and imported 
varieties. 

LANDRETHS’ LAWN GRASS SEED. A mixture 
of the finest varieties of perennial grasses, producing a 
most beautiful Lawn in a short time. 

RECLEANED GRASS SEED, Free from Weeds 
and Trash. All Grass Seeds offered by us are thor- 
oughly recleaned. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS AND TOOLS in great variety. Every- 
thing of the best for Farm, Garden, or Country Seat. 

Landreths’ “aa Register Almanac and Catalogue 


free of charge. 
"D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 South Sieth St., Philadelphia. 


SEEDS: gn pd wholesale Bulk Bins. For 





2. we send & Legg named varieties choice 

lower Seeds and & packets fresh oe Seeash 
Seed, all leading varieties. Send iam 

Seas. SPRINGFIELD SEE a he Dhio. 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE 








SMITH’S SEED CATALOGUE 
Matiled free to all applicante. 
Comin | ery Bary of Flower, 
Vegetable, Field , etc., at 
lowest prices, ¢ re solicited. 
WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 
10'S Marxet Street, PHILADELPHIA PA. 





DREER’S 


GARDEN SEEDS 


have been sown by some successful cultivators for nearly a half-century. b peas are 
selected with the greatest care, the quality being the first consideration. Our trial grounds 
enable us to discriminate in new and improved sorts and detect spacious and trial Dreer's 
varieties, protecting the customer from all impositions. Give them a tri reer’s 
Garden Calendar for 1887, offering everything for the Garden and Farm, sent for six 


Gents in stamps. Seed Catalogue free. 


Seedsman and Florist. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Our Seeds are unsu mcmesiare inthe world, ‘their Ey and vitality being! tested before sending out. 


Few are equal, none better. To prove 
nowin, 


walloo receptor ONE eon 
taining I 








xtra jen 
Oris Giton, New Hotktines 8 inne’. meee tam ding: 


Vegetable Oyster; carieet Bush Squash; N 


ee 
pion: New! 
ricep ot Globe Danvers On 
sweetest of all; Nantucket 


We wil alo pet tn onch box Marbishend Winter Squash te 


‘e will also put in each box 8 packets of CHOIC 
wife, mother or eee. oe Le t i, 
receive the box b 





note or pamps ca 


ast 


and getour GARDE Nand F 4 F vee MANUAL Eien ige HE py fate eee 
red plates, m: FREE 


Of fine new illustrations and 


wi 
E to all who write it. Address 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 258 & BEAT tt Sc: PHILADELPHIA, PA 








GET SAUNDERS’S INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS. Price, $3:00. 
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SP. Clee) FFER Pi se tho Siiowing charming varieties of these popular flowers. They 
— SWEET PEAS. Last season, at Ni rt and Boston, these 





GNoic€ favo hio: 5 they are dal 


in. 
Laced with Ravssith, ie. ss. pe pe 
— for 25c. SWEET EA, ADONIS the 1 ple ee 
I 10c. per paper, 6 for 50c. NEW MAMMOTH YBRID TNO. 
RETTE, the largest and — ving | known, the spikes of bloom for 
nee dozen, 10c. pei for 50c. GOLDEN QUEEN MIGNO- 
, very distinet a atifal, and, while not so 1 as the ing. 
i is equally desirable, 10c. per paper, 6 for 50c. NEW FANCY- nyt ee 
S. These are magnificent, the markings, size, and color of ~ 
; flowers are remarkable, the flower being deeply fringed ; they create a 
wherever shown. The seed is rg obtained by great care and cultivation, ‘and 
is etenity high priced, 40c. per paper, 3 for $1.00. Our PERFECTION 
BALSAMS are as double and beautiful as Camellias; florists use these in their 
choicest work. japted for, the their culture, and our 
vor. Oe Lilac, 
with Ort Crimcon e 
HITE PERFECTION 
00. The most marked 
eager Monod kinds: 
'W GIANT TRIMARDEAU; or, THREE-SPOTTED PANSIES, a new 
= class of French origin that will afford unbounded satisfaction on account of 
’ their extraordinary size; the flowers are immense, fully 3 inches in diameter, 
and aE astonish every one in this respect, 40c. per r, $ for $1.00. NE 
PLUS ULTRA; or, GIANT FIVE-SPOTTED PA ES. Every one will 
be surprised at the rich and brilliant shades, as well as by their enormous size, 
as this ie the finest-colored and pte eee of all large flowering 
: es a per dy on 3 for $1.00. PIERSON'S PERFECTION PANSIES, 
oO . pen bg = eke ge a ele no! — are hos —- brilliancy, the — 
y exquisite and wonde and so delicate no description can convey any ade- 
OLD y hh EN FAVORITES. pee, — of their beauty; they are striped, bordered, spotted, and fringed 
rainbow colors, with rich velvety texture, 30c. per paper, 4 for $1.00. 
aa" These three kinds of Pansies are all indispensab: le, one paper ef each for 
$1.00. PANSY SEED ep we pong teh sesame: gpm Blue, Jet Black, Snow oT hades of Brown, Yellow, Sky 
por pe Ras the s Fg for $1 ol 'AMMOTH VERBENAS, new, very 
Ne PERFECT - all others. 








per. 

paper; this and c IMSON KING POPPY, which is dazsling 

crimson, attract paper. last three sorts for 25c. @@> THE ENTIRE COLLECTION 

FOR ONLY .00.-aa R AT ONCE. With every order we include free a copy of our Seed and Plant Catalogue. 

It is —. a oe, p4 particu 4 Sg ct — 7 choice aa free to all others 
on receipt o stamps to pay posta; ress e orist an eedamnn, 

Row L. Be ay Dosing a get P. O. Box Correct. ” Tarrutown-on- Hudson, N.Y. Y. 


A REAL GARDEN! 


The fourth and enlarged edition of our book, A Few Flowers 
Worthy of General Culture, ready February 1, is certainly the 
most beautiful work on flowers yet published. In it we have 
endeavored to show how a most lovely and fascinating garden 
can be made with hardy plants, and how great a mistake is 
the present almost universal custom of using nothing but the 
so-called bedding plants, geraniums, coleus, etc., for gardening 
purposes. The book is superbly printed, and among its con- 
tents are the following illustrated papers: “ Hardy Plants and 
the Modes of Arranging Them,” “ Tropical Garden Effects,” 
‘*Hardy Plants in England,” ‘Decorative Possibilities of 
Hardy Climbers,” “ Roses Old and New,” “Splendid Garden 
Effects with Hardy Lilies,” “‘The Making of the Hardy 
Border,” “Success with Hardy Roses,” and “ Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, and Hardy Azaleas.” The illustrations are profuse 
and most artistic, and show the garden effects of different 
plants. 

This book of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts., bound in durable flexible covers, or in 
leather for 75 cts.; but the price paid will be allowed on the 
first order sent for plants, making the book really free to 
customers, 

Our Descriptive Catalogue, containing a complete list of the 
best New and Old varieties of Roses, Clematises, Rhododen- 
drons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of Hardy 
Plants in America, sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

Our Special Low-priced Offers of valuable and well-grown plants sent free, 
The Musa Ensete (The Great Abyssinian Banana) is a remarkable and the most beautiful plant known for pro- 
ducing a tropical effect in the garden or lawn. We have a large and almost exclusive stock, which we offer at very 


ng vie B, A. ELLIOTT CO., 44 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
30 
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Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 
Biter ready, qoataine 2 2 Colored 


lilustra 





containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the 
VEGETABLES grown, us “a 
rections now to grow them. wanere the best SEE 
PLANTS: AND BULBS can _ be procured, pe 
prices of each. This book mailed free on canis of 10 
cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sentus. Every one interested in a garden, or who 
desires good. fresh seeds, should have ¢ is work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
seeds. BuY ONLY VICK’s SEEDS aT HEADQUARTERS, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN. 
A valuable fruit to grow for 


Rochester, N. Y- 
Bi LU if B EF R RY. pleasure or profit. Price-list 
0 al 


An agent wanted in every town. Complete 
outfit furnished free. Address 


WILLOW RIDGE FRUIT FARM, Portland, Mich. 


CIVEN AWAY! A package 
SEEDS Mixed Flower Seeds (soo kinds), with 
Park's Floral Guide, all for 2 stamps. 
Every flower-lover delighted. Tell all your friends. 
G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
This offer appears but once more. 








4@> Be prompt. 


THE maby Mee TOR. 
Bel ¢ BUSTLE 








in stores. 
aos tt Street, 
'e Philadetphis, Penna 


Westbi 





CONSUMPTION, 


positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite u 
thousand of" of ae of the worst kind and of tong Sanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith initsefficacy 
Pn Iwillsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
ABLE TREATISE on this disease. to any sufferer. Give ex- 
& P.O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 PearlSt. N. ¥ 


Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
Philadelphia, cor. Chestnut and Fifteenth Sts. 








tee aoa 


TS SENS 
1887—SPRINC—IS87 
Now is the Soe to aud Fare 
our orders for ne 
ruit and “Grpamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Grape Vines 


in the U. far i-ten 
Not, Fruits, t0e.s ttn pe il ; 
trated, ate No. 3, 3 Wholesale; No, 
5, Hosts, tree. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rechester, N. y. 





a EE OS) 
Tf you want the best garden you hav 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


PM ere a vom quamtion but Maule’s ‘Garden 
Their present popularity in 
ponent je every ¢ coun! 


in the United States shows it. 
Payee vo sown, others are not wanted at any price. 


Sue parce of a million fom of my new on — 
t the 06 inal and readable ‘Seed Cat. 


fon Be 4 
alogue — a8 contains, omens other 
ae : Pres ey L ill Mckenatboc 
e@ amount 0! a! , 
of over 500 v pres rand flowers (20 being in colors). 
These are on! 


two of many striki Seadoren. You 
ink « urchasing an ny Seeds this spring 
before sending for it. It is mailed free to all enclos- 
ing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





for our beautiful 
Stir S2e Soraunn’,Covatons 
and all kinds of ~~ and Bedding 
eenhere. 
G00D 80 
anteed Db: nail - express. heaved 
tions wi oe contain so 
Address ACH & CO., BE 


ibley’s Tested sede 


Catalogue free on application. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 


R F A F R if you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS.. 
Keene, . It will astonish and please. FREE. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S: 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 


Send stam 






























FOY, HARMON 
CHAD 


WICK, New , a Conn. 
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A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales-_ 
cence from Acute Diseases. 
Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 
For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES-~- 
TYLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
arivalasadi- 
gestive 
agent. 


It is not a secret 

remedy, but a sci- 

entific preparation, the 

formula of which is 

plainly printed on each bot- 

tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 

POWER is created by a careful 

and proper treatment of the ferments 

in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 

the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 

stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 

we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 

and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 

WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N.Y. 


OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, etc. For my anenies Illustrated Cata- 
logue, ad ress, enclosing stamp, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N.Y. 





Price $1.00. 


STAMPING OUTFIT 


N F 1co Perforated Patterns, including 
1 Alphabet, 1 Box of Black and 1 

Box of White Stamping Powder, a Pouncet, and 

Instructions How to Stamp, 1 Linen Tidy 13 x 18 

and Silk to work it. 

#42 Mailed to any address on receipt of 75 cts. 


ALLEN & CO., 161 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


BABY’S BIR. 


eautifal Impo 
ace Aa baby whose gee! 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother. ae 

















enameled ki meentse Se 7. 


WESTON & WELLS MF'6.CO. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC M 
Jerome B. Howarp, Editor. A 24-page A y. INE: 
ctoeks *tateanhe  tnforenation a exponent of the ggg a sn a of Pho- 
2 nography. $1.50 perannum. Specimen copy free. 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, ve THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 0. 
PISO’S CURE FOR 


quitable E 


FGougn Syrup. Tastes good Use 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. “sold b i 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


in time. 
Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 





at stores. 
in na Chest ut Street, 

















CONSUMPTION fe 
OFFICES, REFERENCES, 


NEW YORK, 208 — First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 23 Court Str Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ies. “ith St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information - 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





y cure Ido not mean merely to stop them for 
PA sin 3 then have them return again. I mean @ <adical cure, 
I have made the disease of SITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKN ESS a life-long study. 1 warrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases, Because others have failed is no reason fo 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once fora treatise and & 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Papers meee 


Hi ¢ costs you nothivug for a trial, and I 
ents: ‘Adaress Dr. 8. ROOT, 3 Pearl Bt., New York 
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10,000_AGENTS WANTED! 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets and 


Belts. 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2,$3. Belts,$3. Nursing Corset, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, $3. 
Probably, never since the invention of Corsets has so large a demand been created as now exists 
for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand families in the City 
of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Every Manand Woman, 

well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 
OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP.‘ 


If you have an; in, ache, or ill-feeli 
mark,” if you suffer From disease, we beg 


wt 





cine. Always doing good, never harm. 


results; electro-magnetism acts quickly ; Ry ste A the first week, more frequently 
Vv 


hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. 
The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all the old- 
time health and good feeling comes 
back. bape are constructed on 
scientific principles, imparting an 
exhilarating, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system. Profes- 
sional men assert that there is 
hardly a disease which Electricity 
or Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they dally practise the 
same, as your own physician will 
inform you. 
Tax CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. 
HammonD, of New York, formerly 
Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subject, 
and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, de- 
scribing at the same time most re- 
markable cures he had made, even 
in cases which would seem hopeless. 
The Corsets do not differ in ap- 
arance from those usually worn; 
we substitute our flat steel mag- 
netods in place of the ordinary 
corset steels. ‘These Corsets are 
nearly all equally charged, differ- 
ing chiefly in quality and design. 
They are elegant in shape and 
finish, made after the best French 
pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. Our Belts 
for both gents and ladies are the 
genuine Dr. Scott's, and are re- 
liable. 
The prices are as follows: $1, 
$1.50, $2, and $3 for the Corsets, 
and $3 each for the Belts. The ac- 
companying cut represents our $3 SN 
Abdominal Sateen Corset. We ; 
have also a beautiful French- 
shaped Sateen Corset at $3, and a 
short Sateen Corset at $2. The 
$1 and $1.50 goods are made of fine 
Jean, elegant in shape, strong and 
durable. Nursing Corset, $1.50; 
Misses’, 75. All are double-stitched. 
Gent's and Ladies’ Belts, $3 each; 
Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, an 
invaluable article, $12. We make 
all these Corsets in dove and white 
only. They are sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a sil- 
ver-plated compass by which the 
Electro-Magnetic influence can be 
tested. We will send either kind to any address, po 
paid, on receipt of Brice, with 20 cents added for packing 
and registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your 
hands. Remit in Post-office Money-order, Draft, Check, or in 
Currency by Registered Letter at our risk. In ordering, 
kindly ention IPPINCOTT’S, and state exact size of corset 
usually worn, 


Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broap- 
way, New Yorx. : 


N.B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat-of-arms, 
and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL ELEC- 
TRIC ASSOCIATION. 





ing them. 
the first day, and often even 
2 brings us testimonials like the following: 
Newark, N. Y. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 
entirely cured me of m 
rheumatism, and also of a severe 
case of headache. 
Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 


Hollis Centre, Me. 
I suffered severel 
trouble for years, an 
lief till I wore Dr. Scott’s Electric 
. They cured me, and I 
would not be without them. 
Mrs. H. D. Bexson. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. Seott’s Electric Corsets have 
ven me much relief. I suffered 
four years with b: 
without finding an: 
other remedies. T 
able. Mrs. Jas. CAMPBELL. 


DeWitt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who had 
not been dressed for a year. She 
has worn Dr. Scott's Electric Cor- 
sets for two weeks, and is now able 
to be and sit up most of th 

Metva J. Doz. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets possessed miraculous power in 
stimulating and invigoratin, 


enfeebled body, and the Hair- 
had 


mat 


time. 


So. Abington, Mass. 
Dr. Scott:—My sister and I are 


ach and nervousness they are 
excelled. I have felt uncommonly 
well since wearing them, and can 
confidently recommend them. 
Frora E. Coe. 


Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 


a oe bare Po gp rrr wontons in m 

reviously inca, and could not help myse! 

one Convo a for two weeks, and I am able to be up and 
around helping to do housework, ete. My friends are hed. 
With many thanks, eto., Jutta J. McFaRianp. 


Streator, Ills. 
Dr. Scott :—Your Electric Corsets are beautifal in ——— 
wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and finish. M. J. Brices. 


2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Scott:—Your Corset has cured me of rhe ism of and 
around the kidneys. W. H. Ursoun. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott's im Tooth 


Brushes, 50 cts.; Insoles, 50 cts.; CHEST PROTECTO. 
50 cts.; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGO. 


$3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURL 
TORS, $5.00 and $10.00. 


The Dry-Goods Trade supplied by H. B, CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remittances for single 
articles and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made OWL. Y to 
GEORGE A. SCOTT, No. 842 Broadway, New York. 
A GRE AT SUCCESS _ MPA Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these 
, seplendidly-advertised and best-selling gooda tn the market; LIBERAL 
PAY, QUICK SALES, Satisfaction guaranteed. Apply at once, Geo. A. Scott, 849 Broad’y, N. Y. 
a ae Be] 
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Gireglar 


Bole owner of Patents ~ 


ti. 
(Novel. 


Fancy, Table 


o 
in Institute” 
) and the “Pe 
or Hanging. Send for Illustrated 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


ty; 
nm or 


iplomas have been awarded 
? over allcom 







ion Lam 


pi 
the «‘ Frank 


Patented Jan. 19th, 1886, 
Medals and Di; 
the “Cham 
tors, by 
ties Exhibition 
State 
Made in all forms, Plai 
. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 8. Second &t., 


CHAMPION LAMP 














R. M. LAMBIE, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


BOOK HOLDERS, 


THE MOST PERFECT 


DICTIONARY HOLDER, 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. J 
, Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
_ SENT FREE. 
No. 186 EAST 18th ST.. NEW YORK. 


GURNEY’S 


NEW HOT-WATER WEATER 


FOR HEATING 


Private Dwellings, Offices, Public Buildings, ete, 
r By HOT WATER! 

















All direct heating surface. Improved shaking and sliding 
grate. Iron stone lining to fire-pot, whereby fire is steadily 
maintained. Open water-way, and economical on fuel. No 
flues to burn out. Is portable and quickly set up. Requires no 
brick-work. Is noiseless in operation. Does not corrode or | 
rust. Burns either hard or soft coal. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER CO., 
JOHN A. FISH, Managing Director, y 
237 Franklin Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


Send for Pamphlet and Price-List. Estimates given for Hot- 
/ Water Heating, and full information to fitters. 


SEND POSTAL, RE ES 


stating age, and a statement of the Manhattan’s New 
Plan and a copy of Policy will be sent to you. 











The New Plan and Policy of this Company are consid- FOR THE 
ered by Prominent Financiers and Lawyers to be the best 
— — in existence. Send your age, and see if you HONEST | 
ink so. - 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New York 3 50 tc 8300, bes 
was established in —-. Has Assets of over $11,000,000, One to Ten years time. 
with a Net Surplus of $2,300,000. Our new plan—available to 


all, burdensome to none. State 
amount you can safely use, also 
age and occupation. The System in 
Fall, with Forms, etc., Free, on re- 
ceiptof stamp. No postals answered. 
I. BUTLER, Sec’y, 
Bradford Block, Cor. Sixth & Vi 


CINCINNATI, 


JAMES B. CARR, 414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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: CURES WHERE ALL as FA . - 
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Fle Jo WEIU EINE Ty OUl0 UWE Lek ~ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 36 8. Second 8t., 
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THE 


PERFECTION 
QUARTERLY 


contains. nearly 
New Designs at Fesch 
issue for Needlework, 
fe paca a 35 cents 

year, Sends cents @ 
| i nel copy. The 
Madonna Emb.Frame 
the best yet). See 
ice-List sent in Quar- 
1 


Fysinent | 


Apes es 
iene 


STAMPING PATTERNS! 


Our Illustrated Catalogue contains about 
ooo designs for Art Needlework Painting, 
etc. Full instructions in Kensington and 
Lustra Painting, and how to do Stamping. 
Price, 25 cents. Sample pagesfree. Newest 
Designs, Lowest Prices. Try us and be 
convinced that we do not claim too much. 
~ this Magazine. Address 

- J. CUNNING & CO. 
1611 Race Street, CINCINNATI, oO. 


INDERELLA |* 
aie MIE BUS TEE 


950. WESTON & WELLS MP'G CO, ates 
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BLACK —— 


WILL NOT CROCK. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY DO. 












SOLD (IN BOSTON) ONLY AT OUR STORE. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON CO. 
49 WEST STREET. 


We Guarantee these goods, after being dyed by us, not 
to soil the feet or underclothing, that they are equally as 
on as white hose, and the color and gloss will improve 
by washing. Try a few pairs and you will be convinced. 
** Silk finish’’ on all i goods. T, Terms strictly cash. Goods 
by mail must be accompanied by pestal note or money 


Oo 

ae Po STOCKINGS ARE SOLD BY 

E. PECK & CO., 927 Broadway, N. Y. 

A. & RISHEL & Ce » 1123 Chestnut St., gk recy 
WHEELE R, 357% Broadway, Troy, N 

My 4 "MORSS & CO., 483 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. F. LAZELL, Caijion City, Colorado. 





“Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters-Patent. 


GLEN ial if — | 
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Sulp has sa 
FOR ae TOILET AND 4 


How to Get a Healthful and Pearly Skin, 


A lot of people (infants and adults) are troubled with 
humors which \ eve into unsightly blemishes on the 


_ ae a cL ENN: ‘3 sk ip NUR SOAL 

t will equ: 

as an external hd de ication ; yt ALA and the 

poe larly, it will soon free the skin from all 
ties, inducing lithe, firm flesh and a skin as 

pe as satin. 25 cents a cakes three cakes 

for 75 cents. Mailed on receipt of price by 


C. y, Crittenton, reg... J 5 Falten St, I. y, 


ANH REVIVOM. 


NOT A DYE. 


The Crowning Glory of Man and 
Woman is a beautiful head of Hair. 
THE REVIVUM is the ONLY 
LOW-PRICED preparation for 
restoring Gray Hair to its original 
color. It is certain and superior in 
effect to any other preparation, and 


5 is an agreeable Hair Dressing. Put 


up in bottles of good size, and sold 


by Druggists everywhere at only 


50 CENTS. 





And for Sale by Druggists everywhere. 





GERMAN CORN REMOVER Sesssz. ou Seana a meee 





PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








Rew and Popular Novels. 
THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER: 


WINNING HIS SPURS. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 
Author of ** Kitty’s Conquest,’ etc. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


*¢ There have been few American novels published of late years so thoroughly 
readable as ‘ The Colonel’s Daughter.’ . There are brilliant pictures of garrison 
life, a taste of fighting and adventure, and a chivalrous love affair, interwoven 
with clever sketches of military types. The style is bright, the dialogue simple 
and natural, the heroine a charming creature, with just a spice of wilfulness, and 
the favorite lieutenant one of those fortunate fellows whom most men envy and 
many women admire.’’—Boston Literary World. 


_MARION’S FAITH. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Kitty’s Conquest,” etc. 
i2zmo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 

‘‘It is replete with spirited, interesting, humorous, and pathetic pictures of 
soldier life on the frontier, and will be received with a warm welcome, not only 
by the large circle of readers of the author’s previous works, but by all who 
delight in an excellent story charmingly told.’’—Chicago Evening Journal. 


KITTY’S CONQUEST. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S-Acy 
Author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00. 


*¢ ¢ Kitty’s Conquest,’ a charming little story of love and adventure, by Charles 
King, U.S.A. The plot is laid in the South during the reconstruction period 
following the late war. The book is written in a most attractive style, and 
abounds in bright passages. The characters are drawn in a very pleasing man- 
ner, and the plot is handled very successfully throughout. It is altogether a 
pleasing addition to the library of modern fiction.’’—Boston Post, 


ONE OF THE DUANES. 


By ALICE KING HAMILTON. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 
‘¢This clever story of an artillery post is based upon a dramatic incident of 
military life. A keen eye for the humorous side, and an adequate appreciation 
of dramatic effects, make it decidedly agreeable reading.’”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

















*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT: COMPANY, Publishers, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFING, 


SIDING, oo METAL 
oa ee wa CHINGLES. 


WG. HYNOMAN & CO. 


SEND FOR ( CIRCULAR & PRICES CINCINNATI, O. 











mau gee, gretminan rie iaec | EU Te A DIES © 
cdical Sour. ys, Detroit, Mich T 


tions, Tiluet'd just'd Medical Jour. Co. Pu 
*du8 AiR: Its GRowTH, CARE, DISEASES, AND j x inducem mony yes fe 
TREATMENT,’ is a work full in its information in regard a t yt gent eG Teas up 
tothe hair. The author has given the subject very pro- ; and Coffees.and secure at bernd 
found consideration, and the information presented is COMPANY Gold or Chins 
very great, and will prove very valuable.” —Cleveland dsome Decorated 
— Set, or Gold Band Moss 


Ohio) Plain Dealer. 

( ‘It is undoubtedly the most complete work of its kind Boogated Teiesae Por fal iculars address 
ever published and will well repay perusal, asitis written in P. rs AGES F Me e at Be pCR, 
astyle both entertaining and instructive.”"—Daily Globe. . 


ms TAKENBY SIEGE 23 











‘Am Exceedingly Interesting and Valuable Work.’ 


FIRST STEPS 


—IN— 





6 FIRST. na a af 
mee Scientific Knowled 
fies Scientific Knowledge 
Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books as follows: Book 
One, Natural History of Animals; Book Two, Plants, Stones, 
and Rocks; Book Three, Physics and Chemistry; Book 
Four, Anatomy and Physiology. By Paut Bert. Revised and 
Corrected by Prof. Wm. H. GREENE. With 550 Illustrations. Com- 
plete in one volume, 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents; or in separate voi- 
umes, 30 cents each. 





“So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the teaching 
of natural knowledge; as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for children."—New 
York School Fournal. 

“It is a wonderfully lucid and thoroughly systematic presentation of the elements of knowledge 
in the seven departments named. It does not attempt too much in any one, but each is a remarkable 
example of condensation without the sacrifice of clearness or thoroughness." —Chicago Times. 

“‘ The book is certainly the most remarkable ever written on scientific knowledge for children. It 
is profusely illustrated." — Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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lastic praise. 
daily receipt of letters ex- 
sing delight, e extracts: - 
“It proves highly satisfactory.” 
[ am delighted at the result.” 
It has done wonders = me.” “4 


3 ikea 
“Iam perfectly delighted wit Th it.” 
Mailed secure from observation on receipt of 1 glee 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 
tening Formula, Auburnine, Depilatory, Acnine, Freckle 
Lotion, ete., etc. Sen'ed circulars, 4 cents, 

MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Ts 
Insane Persons Restored 

GREAT 
pee 


Sor alf BRAIN & NERVE DISRASES. 








s 
Fit Ete they paying ex 
secuived. hey peyng P. 
afflicted to DR.KLINE,o3t ANS St. 
Druggists. BEWARE $7 IMITATING F: 


Dr. T. FELIZ on 
> ORIENTAL CREAM, 
SE patie cal Beautifier, 

‘an, Pim oe 





and every blemish 
on beauty, and defies 
detection. It has 
stood the test of 30 
ears,and is so harm- 
less we taste it to be 
sure the preparation 
is properly made. 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name, 
The distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayer said 


PURIFIES 
4S WELL a8 
Beautifies the Skin. 
No other cosmetic 
will do it. 


‘Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous — —_ Injary 
totheskin. FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 

For sale by all Drug, gists and Fancy 8 te sibreighoat 
the U.S., Canadas, and Europe. gg” Beware of base imitations. 
$1000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


CANDY Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 





retail box’ by express, of the 
best penises 4 = erica, put 
up in eleg boxes, and 
SS strictly ware. * suitable for 
resents. Express charges 
ight. Refers to all Chicago. 
Try it >. 


Cc. ee GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
Chicago. 





CANDY 


We will send you a book contain- 


WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 

writing. 








$3, 000, 000 & GENUINE K Confederates Notes 
$10 Bills, 16c. enchy $20 $20" $100 Bille, 3S $i, $2, $ 
all of the al ve for St. $i00 Bond, #1 3 ‘Ben mE 
3 one each above Bo J. N, 3 s 
est 14th St., New ‘York. otters an ed. 


PLAYS! THE BKST EDITION PUBLISHED! 


Also Wigs, Bear. 'veparations, 
PLAYS! and all articles needed f for Amateur and 
PLAYS! 





Parlor Theatricals. Catalogues sent free 
on application to DE WITT, Publisher, 
33 Rose Street, New York. 


*| dress 





CAN (YCLES 


fe WUST Tins ze 





Bores Pere occeeercccoce 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


During the next 30 days special low rates 
will be granted ona trial! advertisement for 
Tue Pansy, BABYLAND, Our LittLE MEN 
AND Women, three of the best advertising 
mediums in existence. Address 

C. S. LEBARON, Adv’g Dept. D. Loth- 
rop & Co., cor. Franklin and tad Sts., : 
2 ae Mass, : 


See Coes Cee eres eoese COeeees eres cees oeeees 


ONE LADY AGENT 


or gentleman wanted in each town in U. S. to canvass 
for a beautifully-illustrated family magazine, now in its 
twelfth year, $1.50 a year, with splendid premiums to 
every subscriber. An experienced canvasser can earn 
from $30 to $40 a week. ny smart man or woman can 
do well. For sample co; _— and Agents’ Circular, ad- 
Tue Cotrrace Heart Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pe ecccccce ccce soecses 


CO Cee -cocccce seve 
@Peeeescerecscces 


b 








THE pcareeeeued STOCK 


oo 
Letts 


‘Stanoner! 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANT, Phildalphi, 
SAY GLASS 


Cover your Winpows witH PATENT 
Gracigr Winpow Decoration. Eve 
disagreeable window rendered beautiful. 
Suitable for Houses, pots Libraries, 
etc. Inquire from general dealers 
write to head office in Philadelphia, ‘has. 
M. Mason, 106 North Tenth Street. 
Book, 300 Illustrations and Sample, post- 
free, 50 cents. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
PL AYS School.Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 
TS:3 All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s Goat 
FI erve Restorer. No Fits after first da’ ay’s 
use. Marrdiions cures. Treatise and $2.00 trial bottle 
to Fit cases. Send to Dr. Kline, 931 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 








THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 0. 
No pay asked ed for patent until ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER ; 
The Best Authority—the Accepted Usage of the Best Writers! 


\WORCESTER'S 


| JNABRIDGED (QVARTO 


DICTIONARY 











With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


ESDITION OF' 188'7. 
Enlarged by the Addition of 


A NEW PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of nearly 12,000 personages, and 


A NEW PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


noting and Jocating over 20,000 places. Containing also 


Over 12,500 New Words, recently added, together with a Table of 5000 Words 
in. General Use, with their Synonymes. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS AND FULL-PAGE PLATES. 
The National Standard of American Literature. 


Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Irving, Whittier, and other eminent American authors, Stow 
Worcester. ‘‘It presents the usage of all great English writers.’’ It is the authority of the leading magasines and 
newspapers of the country and of the National Departinents at Washington. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: 


“ Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain on my table for daily use, and Webster’s reposed on my shelves 
for occasional consultation.”’ 


The Recognized Authority on Pronunciation. 


Worcester’s Dictionary presents the accepted usage of our best ei speakers, and has. been regarded as the 
standard by our leading orators, Everett, Sumner, Phillips, Garfield, Hillard, and others. Most clergymen and 
lawyers use Worcester as authority on pronunciation. 


From Hon. Chas. Sumner. From Hon. James A. Garfield. 
* The best authority.” ees The most reliable standard authority of the English 
From Hon. Edward Everett. meng 20 Waa mew Wrkeie Gat eeeee. 


*‘ His orthography and pronunciation represent, as far From Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. 
as I am aware, the most approved usage of our language.” | ‘‘ Worcester’s Dictionary is the standard with me.”’ 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuBtisnHers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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“nw, <==’ SWEET SPECIFIE ED. >— 
ATLANTA.GA..U.S.A. 
re For Sale by:all Drigypsiss. 
+iSUPERIOR TO ANYTHING i— 


A prominent business man in Wilmington, Del., in speaking of a cure of cancer on himself, writes to The Morn- 
ing News of that city, ‘‘ I can say, further, that my case is not an isolated one. A lady, a customer of mine, was 
suffering from a cancerous affection of the nose. She had spent a great deal of money and time err, Phila- 
delphia to consult the best le ea there, but could get but little or no relief. About a year ago I told her of my 
case, and induced her to try the S,S.S. remedy. She did so, and in a few weeks was much better. She had several 
operations performed, and was disposed to hold on to her old treatment as well as the new, but finally she threw all 
aside but the S. S. S., and in two months from that time was thoroughly cured. 

“«Another lady suffering from an abscess on her arm had been doctoring for a long time in this city, Chester, and 
Philadelphia, but could not get any relief, apparently. She had fallen away to a mere shadow of i former self, 
and could scarcely eat or sleep. She commenced to take the S. S. S. medicine, upon the advice of friends and my- 
self, but was so reduced in flesh that she had a little stomach trouble at first. She persisted, however, and after the 
third bottle she declared it had done her more Pood than anything else she had ever tried. I now understand that 
she is entirely well, and is loud in her praise of S.S.S. 

“« | have several other cases in mind, but am not at liberty to speak of them. I believe the Swift Specific Com- 
pany’s blood medicine known as S.S. §. is superior to anything of the kind in the market, and can cheerfully 
recommend it to any one suffering from diseases of the skin or blood.” 























Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE + FAVORITE: «NUMBERS*303,332 404,170 851 WITH! 
GILLOTTS OTHER -STYLES~S0OLD-BY-ALL* » DEALERS: 
eSe- THROUGHOUT © sTHESWORLD-= my 












HE Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone,—brain workers,—cured their ner- 


“The ordinary fo08 con. CLOSLY’S Vitalized Pyospyites. 


tains elements that build up the 








muscles, but people who write, think, worry, watch by bedsides, study much, waste — 


nerves not muscles. Of all the special brain foods CrosBy's VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
are the best yet devised by scientific research. This Editor has examined many letters 
from people, and: they speak of a benefit that no medicine can give. He believes in 


them, uses them, and will bear testimony to their efficacy.”—E. L. KELLOGG, Editor 


of School Journal “Treasure-Trove,” ete. “Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phos- 
phites."—CHRISTIAN AT WORK. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites cure all forms of 


nervousness and weaknesses. A vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-. 


water absurdity. 


For Sale by Druggists, or Matl, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-fifi th St, N ew York.. 








The Physicians’ Favorite! 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT, 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily-assimi- 
IT STAN DS AT THE HEAD. lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 


conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only | infants or adults, 
double-case Writing Machine that pro- Re ‘ 
duces each letter by a single finger stroke, and s@ It has been the positive means of saving 
thus fully economizes time and labor. many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
15,000 CALIGRAPUES are in daily use, of cases where other prepared foods failed. 
and are becoming immensely popular for their! The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 


Durability, Speed, and Manifold- : 
ing ability. —, Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 


W blish 1 
white Publish 4oo letters from prominent men and firms} 45. MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
For specimens, etc., address : ; 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 25c., soc., $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE C0, 4A valuable pamphlet, on The Nutrition of Infants 
HARTFORD, CONN. and Invallds,”’ sent free on application. 
New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. Wetts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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“Careful, Lion! If ‘ou b’eak mama's 
EDENIA bottle mama will never forgive 
‘ou, NEVER!” 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUME EDENIA. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


en ga abaa Ln DnONGs FERED Mus £Np 
our 
d | and address for Price List tothe manufscturers,, YOUN. 


EYSTONE sa 
ae WATCHES 
ante BEST. stltit. 


BECAUSE They contain everything essentialto 












GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873, 
BAKER'S 


, Breakfost “acta. 


sam Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 













“ALIIVAD GUVGNVLIS GIO FHL 


Accurate Time Keeping found Oil has been removed. It has three Dd 
any W: od in additi ing ime 
Portant improvements, for wilh oe hevcgaben ot times the strength of Cocoa mixed BE 
yp Fe LL STEM WIND is the strongest with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
atent Dust.proof movements are free I}\ and is therefore far more economi- TH 
from ail variations caused by dirt or dampness; Wi cal, costing less than one cent @ My 
an advantage which no other maker does or darec k It is delicious, nourishing, 

We are the only Fictory veing ouly Genuine Ruby cup. i i A} 
mowers the ranted — hour ate =F strengthening, easily digested, and : 
time keepers, under our own puarantes. j admirably adapted ga ge aa Ex 

ATKINSON BRGS.275 Chestant Ste ‘well as for perenne tn healt. Sor 
ePHILADELPHIA,Pa Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Oo, aa al My 

aS ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.“GS GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, Ou 














Ca 


PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 

Upon their excellence alone, have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 

WAREZROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 204 and 
206 . Baltimor. St., Baltimore. 


817 Market Space, Penna, Ave., Washington, D. C. W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF HOUSE, 
91 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. i 
HENRY HOE, SOLE AGENT. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


Vanilla Chocolate, , Bo 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consiats of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as & 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
,and is highly recommended by 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 









Sold by @: everywhere. 




































